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adjoining Countries. By Sir Joun Froissart. 2 volumes. 
London, 1839. 


*¢ TuaT the honourable enterprises, noble adventures, and deeds of 
arms, performed in the wars between England and France, may be 
properly related, and held in perpetual remembrance,—to the end 
that brave men taking example from them may be encouraged in their 
well-doing, I sit down to record a history deserving of great praise ; 
but, before I begin, I request of the Saviour of the world, who from 
nothing created all things, that he will have the goodness to inspire 
me with sense and sound understanding to persevere in such manner 
that all those who shall read may derive pleasure and instruction 
from my work, and that I may fall into their good graces.” 

Such is the fitting exordium with which “Sir John Froissart, - 
Priest, Canon, and Treasurer of the Collegiate Church of Chimay. 
Chronicler and Poet ;” and, in the opinion of Sir Walter Scott, “‘ the 
most entertaining, and perhaps the most valuable historian of the 
middle ages,” commences his celebrated performance. The exordium, 
promising as it is, is yet no unfair epitome of the character of the 
work itself. 

This recent edition of Froissart’s Chronicle, although inferior in 
typographical splendour to some of its predecessors, possesses the 
advantage of incorporating into its pages many of their beauties, and 
is beside illustrated with numerous and well-chosen cuts. His ap- 
pearance in so accessible a form, speaks well for the continued 
popularity of the worthy old canon, and encourages us to build some 
passing comment upon so favourable a text. 

The Chronicles of Froissart extend from the events preceding the 
coronation of Edward the Third in 1326, to the coronation of Hen 
the Fourth and death of Richard the Second in 1399 and 1400; 
but of the first thirty years of this period, ending with the battle of 
Poictiers in 1356, Froissart was not himself the original narrator ; 
concerning the events of this time, he tells us he laid his foundation 
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2 froissart. 

in the true chronicles formerly “ written by that reverend, wise, 
and discreet man, John le Bel, canon of St. Lambert’s at Liege ; - 
who bestowed great care and diligence on them, and continued them 
as faithfully as he could to his death, though not without much pains 
and expense: but these he minded not, being rich and powerful.” 
Froissart seems, however, to have recast John le Bel's w ork, incorpo- 
rating with it much additional matter of his own. The account of 
the remaining forty-three years is entirely original, and records events 
of many of which Froissart was himself a witness. 

The Chronicle includes two whole reigns,—that of Edward the 
Third, supported by his gallant son, and that of Richard the Second, 
a monarch who seemed sent only to make good the saying that, in the 
Plantagenet line, a weak prince frequently intervened between two 
pow erful ones. We propose upon the present occasion, however, 
after a few observations upon Froissart himself, to deal only with 
the earlier portion of the period recorded in his chronicle, confining 
our remarks chiefly to the condition and circumstances of England 
at the accession and during the reign of Edward the Third. 

Both Jeanle Bel and Froissart, although they wrote in the dialect 
of ‘oil,” may be classed in matter and feelings far more justly among 
English than French chroniclers. Both were natives of Flanders, 
a country strongly allied to England and commonly at war with 
France; and Froissart in particular was, during many years of his 
life, attached to the household of Queen Philippa, and was at all 
times well received at the English court. 

‘The admirers of Froissart, and who is not among them? are in- 
debted to the late Mr. Johnes of Hafod for a careful examination 
and collation of the best manuscript copies of the Chronicle, as well 
as for the translation now in general use in this country. His 
translation, how ever, is miserably defective,—not indeed so much on 
the ground of its inaccuracy, although it is very imperfect in this 
respect, as on account of the tame vapid English into which it is 
rendered; and in which point it is immeasurably inferior to the old 
version of Lord Berners, partially obsolete though it has become. In 
the edition before us, the translation of Mr. J iam has been followed, 
corrected by a note where it absolutely needs it, but in no degree 
improved in style. The notes also contain a few choice passages from 
Lord Berners, though how little they tend to set off the text to ad- 
vantage will appear from the following comparison. The passage 
recounts the parting scene between Edward and the celebrated 


Countess of Salisbury. We begin with Mr. Johnes:— 


Upon taking leave of the Countess, he said, ‘‘ My dear Lady, God pre- 
serve you until I return ; and I entreat that you will think well of what I 
have said, and have the goodness to give mea different answer.” ‘* Dear Sir,”’ 
replied the Countess, ‘‘ God of his infinite goodness, preserve you, and drive 
from your heart such villainous thoughts; for I am, and always shall be, 
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ready to serve you consistently with my own honour and with yours.” The 
King left her quite surprised.—Johnes. Cap. Ixxvii. 


The following is the translation of the same scene of Lord Berners : 


Than he toke leave of the lady saying, ‘‘My dere Lady, to God I co- 
mende you tyll | return agyne, requiryng you to advyse you otherwyse 
than ye have sayed tome.’ ‘“ Noble prynce,” quoth the lady, ‘‘ God the 
Father glorious be your conduct, and put you out of all vylayne thoughts. 
Sir, [ am and ever shall be redy to do your grace seruyce to your honour 
and tomyne.” Therwith the Kyng departed all abassed.—Lord Berners. 


Though occasionally a little obsolete and obscured, the real strength 
of the language is in Lord Berners’s version. Mr. Johnes treats his 
author.as churchwardens treat our fine old Gothic churches. He 
has plastered and whitewashed him. The sharpness of the orna- 
ments is completely hidden. 

The wars between France and England, and the interior manners 
of the courts of England and of the princes allied to her, form the 
staple of Froissart’s } pages; but his visits to Spain, Italy, Ireland, 
and ®cotland, enabled him to diversify his narrative with many pas- 
sages from the history of those and other countries. 

“Froissart has always been more popular than any other contem- 
porary, and probably than any other chronicler. M. de St. Palaye, 
his French editor, says that manuscripts of Froissart are most 
numerous after those of the Bible and the Fathers. Certainly, with 
but little tediousness he possesses many charms, and presents, per- 
haps in a more striking manner than any other writer, the peculiari- 
ties of narrative as opposed to philosophical history. 

History indeed is strictly philosophical ; its scope is epic; it has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. It presents us with abstractions; it 
acts through the reason; tells of the great results of a campaign; of 
the ceneral features of the business transacted at a council. A 
chronicle on the contrary is poetical; it is lyric; it represents a 
series of independent actions; it contains the elements of the ballad 
and romance; it deals in the concrete; its province is the imagina- 
tion, even when it seems to leave little scope for its exercise. N ations 
like individuals have their different ages: the chronicle is the style of 
infancy -book,— it treats men as if they were little children. 
Those who content themselves with modern compilations, or even 
with sound philosophical writings, to the neglect of the original 
authorities, lose much of the charm of our old English history. A 
compilation is not only less accurate, but less vivid, less picturesque, 
less fresh: it is the difference between the flat liquor of yesterday and 
the sparkling draught of to-day. The zest is gone. Instead of the 
warm colouring of ‘the old tale, instinct with life and truth, we have 
a chilled and paralyzed copy. ‘The general outline is the same,—the 
same elements, the same images enter into the picture, but the mode 
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of handling them is different ; and instead of the warmth or round- 
ness of Titian or Rubens, we have the cold hard forms of the 
modern French school. This reappearance of Froissart and his 
successor Monstrelet, together with the reception with wltich the 
publications of the Camden society have been greeted, leads us to 
hope that the public taste in this respect is improving, and that men 
are beginning to unite the study of the ancient chronicles with the 
comprehensive views of our modern philosophical historians. 

The period of which Froissart wrote was one admirably suited to 
the subject of a chronicler,—better probably than any other that the 
world ever saw. It includes the reign of Edward the Third, the life 
and actions of the Black Prince, the early splendour of Richard the 
Second ; not afew Scottish campaigns, and more than one in Flanders 
and Spain. But its brilliant features are the wars of England for 
the sovereignty of France, the memorable battles of Crecy and 
Poictiers, the surrender and subsequent defence of Calais, and the 
campaignsof Najara,—glorious in everything except in the character 
of the monarch whom it reseated upon his throne. England by land and 
sea was everywhere victorious. France shaken to her centre, struggled 
in her mortal throes; and foundations were laid of that deadly strife 
between the Norman and Teutonic races, which at an expense 
of so much blood and treasure has been waged between France 
and England century by century from Crecy to Waterloo. Feudal 
splendour then touched its limit, knightly valour never shone more 
conspicuous, was never more loftily exalted by the eccentric, but not 
insincere devotion of chivalry, never more beautifully softened down 
and humanized by a free and flowing courtesy. France was then 
weak because internal spoliation had crushed her commerce, and 
three successive monarchs had beat down her commonalty, and utterly 
excluded them from all voice in the imports or transactions of the 
empire ; but the very tyranny that diminished her real strength as a 
nation, had been exerted in order to add to the splendour of her 
chivalry, then the bravest and most impetuous in the world. The 
Dutchy of Burgundy rivalled France itself. The great fiefs of Nor- 
mandy, Guyenne, Toulouse, and Britanny, were held with powers 
over life and limb, of independent war and peace, with powers nearly 
allied to sovereignty, and by men whose feudal magnificence rivalled 
and even eclipsed that of their liege lord and sujerain. The wars 
of Edward extended from Spain and Britanny to the Flemish 
border; and far exceeded, in the extent of their operations as in the 
brilliancy of their victories, the campaigns of any previous reign. 
Irance from sea to sea rose up in arms. ‘The rays of military glory 
lightened into the remote recesses of Christendom. From the Ap- 
pennines, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, to the distant Cheviot; from the 
Rhine and the Tagus to the Thames, the mingled warriors of Europe 
crowded to join in that bloody conflict, on one side or the other of which 
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appeared every lord and every vassal who sought plunder or renown. 
Under-the banner of England were arrayed her Saxon yeomanry, 
her well-trained archers, the flower of her Norman nobles. With 
them fought the heavily-armed chivalry of Aquitaine, the cool sturdy 
Flemish, the hot-blooded Celts of Wales and Britanny, and their 
half-clad brethren from Ireland. On the side of France appeared 
her own impetuous men-at-arms, the Scottish pikemen, the German 
and Bohemian heavy cavalry, the well-armed swarthy Italian, the 
cross-bow-men of Genoa and Leghorn, the slingers and light archers 
of the Pyrenees,—a mingled host. France, hunted hard, was at 
length brought to bay. ‘The island mastiff was never loosed upon a 
n okrer quarry, the pomp and circumstance of war never glittered in 

ch bright array, the weeds of peace were never so costly, never 
worn at triumphs so high. Deeds of valour and renown, battles won, 
strong fortresses beleaguered, wealthy cities sacked, kings slain or 
taken prisoners, tournaments, pageants, feastings, royal homages, . 
were matters of daily occurrence, and in which Froissart took an 
infinite delight. 

In sooth the man himself was not ill suited to his task. With 
an uncommon share of the merits, Froissart has less than the com- 
mon share of the faults of writers of narrative history. The chroniclers 
of those days wrote commonly from the cloister, and related events, 
at second hand, in a grave, ecclesiastical, and, with respect be it 
spoken, a somewhat prosing tone. Froissart, on the contrary, was a 
man not of speculation, but of action ; animated. pointed, dramatic, 
lavish of money, fond of good cheer, hunting, music, warlike sights, 
dress, and female beauty, and entering with most uncanonical zest 
into all the dissipations of a dissipated age. He sings 


** Of battaille and of chivalry, 
Of ladies, love, and druerie,”’ 


of ‘‘ fierce wars and faithful loves.” He is always cheerful, in a good- 
humour, occupied with his subject rather than himself, not generall 

anxious to thrust himself into the presence of his readers, thoaidh 
by no means without a spice of vanity in his composition. In his 
days, love was regarded as the spring of every noble act or gallant 
exploit, and our canon was not backward with his homage. His love 
stories, madrigals, and virelays, his book of amorous poetry, collected 
by the aid of ‘‘ God and Cupid,” his devotion to his first love carried 
on from sixteen to sixty, “in spite,” as he says, “ of his bald-head 
and grey hairs,” so oddly mixed up with a number of episodical at- 
tachments, are all infinitely delightful; and, although these amiable 
weaknesses are not actually related in his history, > ah have not the 
less combined to render him the prince of chroniclers. In those 
days, the appetite for fabulous narrative was at its height, and Frois- 
sart, in common with the rest of the world, more than half believed 
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the glowing romances of chivalry, upon which his style was formed, 
and upon the general taste for which his chronicle is ingeniously 
grafted. The deeds of some of his heroes are, indeed, to the full as 
romantic as any he could have read of in fable. He writes like a 
man who has seen and felt all he describes. His minute details per- 
suade us to an easy conviction, that he has left nothing to be added. 
Instead of the dry bones of the monastic writers, he presents us with 
good flesh and blood, and in rich garments to boot. His figures are 
real men and women, at home in their braveries, not decked out for 
the nonce, like the man in armour at a lord mayor’s-show, nor all 
front like a statue in a niche. They will bear handling; you may 
walk round them ; their blemishes are not unpleasantly dwelt upon, 
but they are not concealed. We marvel, that some of our modern 
religious biographers have not learned how much the admission of a 
few defects among the beauties adds to the truth and individuality of 
a portrait. 

The Makers and Troubadours of the age preceding Froissart, 
were often grossly indelicate, and their mirth and satire often rude 
in the extreme. Froissart confines himself to his subject; he has 
no objection to a ludicrous tale when it falls in his way, but he does 
not seek it ; his satire never exceeds a good-natured allusion, and he 
isealways decorous. 

Froissart is rather a constructive than a creative writer; his 
strength lies in description, not in invention ; and in the description 
of men rather than of things; but not of men as we find them in 
an eastern tale, where the gold and jewels draw off all attention from 
their wearer. In his pictures we have indeed a blaze of arms and 
armour, tabards, embroidered banners, and glittering caparisons, 
scattered about with a liberal hand; but these are the mere acces- 
sories of the picture, and are kept in due subordination to the prin- 
cipal subject. 

As an historical authority, Froissart is not to be relied upon; he 
is too careless, far too credulous, in every way too partial. His 
silence upon French affairs, remarkable in so loquacious a writer, 
may in some degree be attributed to his attachment to the English 
cause, but is, no doubt, chiefly due to the haughty spirit of the 
French monarchs, who took no counsel of their people, called no 
public assemblies, and wrapped both their victories and defeats in an 
oriental silence. ‘Tacitus attributes the decline of history in part to 
‘the exclusion of the people from public affairs. The archives of 
England, under Edward the Third, are rich in historical documents. 
Of the corresponding period in France, there are absolutely none at 
all; and French historians have been obliged to gather facts from the 
collateral authorities of England. But Froissart was partial, not so 
much because he regarded men as they inclined to [ngland or 
France, as because he viewed them only as they appeared in the court 
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or the camp, not as they lived in the cottage. He is the biographer 
not of the pastoral but of the feudal age. His justice is not our 
justice; he recognises no valour but in plate and mail, sees no beauty 
but that arrayed in silk and embroidery, believes no religion but in 
rochet and mitre. In his estimation the sin of poverty was a worse 
heresy than that of Pelagius or Socinus. Wealth and birth are 
necessary ingredients in his compositions; his chronicle was intended 
to be written upon shining yellow parchment, bound in velvet, clasped 
and embossed with silver, and presented on the knee to kings and 
queens. He matches no cloth of frieze with his cloth of gold. 
Russet and serge find no favour in his sight. Great was his respect 
for noble blood, but he had very little sympathy with the red pud- 
dle. The lower orders were “ rascailles, vilaines, communes, pedail- 
les.” ‘'Tuez toute cette ribaudaille!” was the order of the day. 
“ Rustici quidem fuistis et estis, et in bondagio permanebitis,” ran 
the proclamation of Richard the Second to his Kentish subjects. 
John De Vienne was a good knight, but Eustace de St. Pierre and 
his five companions, whose only nobility was in their self-devotion, 
receive a very moderate share of commendation. Froissart did not 
appreciate civil virtue. The courage of his age was active rather 
than passive, physical rather than moral,—the courage of a warrior, 
not that of a martyr. Nothing puts the cruelty of that period in a 
stronger point of view, than the passing mark of regret that a 
wholesale massacre is barely able to extort from so really good-natured 
a person as Froissart. 

But although Froissart’s work would have been far more interest- 
ing to the present age, had he paid more attention to the manners 
and habits of the lower classes, that circumstance would probabl 
not have augmented its value in the eyes of the noble knights and 
high-born dames to whom it was presented. Such an attention would 
besides have been contrary to the genius of the man. He has trans- 
mitted to us a bold and skilful sketch of the heroes of the fourteenth 
century. He is good at a pageant, and excellent at a serious affair. 
He describes his military braveries with a skill that his father, the 
herald-painter, might have envied, and records a courteous speech 
or a bold stroke, with a truth and good-will peculiarly his own. He 
came to England at a period when it was described as ‘fa country 
where they loved war better than peace, and where strangers were 
well received.” Nothing can exceed his affection at first setting out 
for his ‘‘ dear lord and master Sir Robert de Namur, knight, Lord of 
Beaufort,” nor could Dalgetty himself have surpassed him in subse- 
quent fidelity to the various noble persons who were, from time to 
time, his patrons. In his capacity of clerk to Queen Philippa, he 
was present at many of the great events of his time, and enjoyed 
ample means of informing himself upon them all. He possessed an 
active gossiping disposition, that led him from place to place, asking 
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questions of every body, and prepared to marvel with all his heart 
at everything they told him. hen he visited a strange country, 
he took it for granted that he should meet with strange things; but, 
although the measure of his faith is undoubtedly capacious, we can 
scarcely, whilst his contemporary Sir John Mandeville goes at large, 
complain very severely of our canon in this respect. His incredible 
stories, moreover, arise from his anxiety to collect knowledge, and 
his love of the marvellous makes him, though a worse authority, a 
far more entertaining writer. i 

Froissart perpetually reminds us of Pepys. His appearance 
upon a handsome horse, with lackeys and attendants, instead of upon 
his former hackney, with his portmanteau en croupe, is exactly 
Mr. and Mrs. Pepys in their new coach. Both have a lurking 
affection for a fine garment, whether it bean embroidered tabard or 
a new camlet cloak ; both would have been grieved, ‘‘ even though it 
were no great matter,” at a rent or stain; and pretty Mistress Nelly 
and Alice Perrers would have been regarded by both with the same 
half-admiring, half-fie-fie sort of manner. A love of finery, a great 
respect for nobility, thorough honesty and good faith, and a marvel- 
lous simplicity, are features common to the son of the tailor with 
the son of the herald-painter. Thus much of our chronicler. We 
next approach the subjects of his Chronicle. 

The house of Plantaganet sat upon the throne of England, trom 
the accession of Henrythe Second in 1154, to the death of Richard 
the Third in 1485,—a line of fourteen princes, and a period of great 
events in the history of this country. The times of our Edwards 
and Henries, of the Plantaganet race, bear a relation to the history 
of England, which the government of no other princes bears to no 
other country. In personal character, in valour, capacity, and suc- 
cess, many of them, though not surpassed, have possibly been equal- 
led among other nations ; but we alone can look back upon the period 
of our most warlike, most politic, and least scrupulous dynasty, as 
that under whose military rule our greatest civil advantages were 
won. Nothing is more obscure, or has been less explained by his- 
torians, than the spirit shown by the English people under the dynasty 
of Plantaganet. That this spirit was no common inheritance of the 
hardy childrew of the north, due to their colder climate and bracing 
air, the histories of Sweden, Russia, and Denmark abundantly tes- 
tify. In spite of the bloody wars with the Danes, drenching the 
land, from the Thames to the Humber, in her own gore; in spite of 
the crushing weight of the Norman tyranny, the old Saxon institu- 
tions still retained their vital energy, and shot up like the foliage of 
the acanthus, adorning on every side the rude mass that had threatened 
utter extinction. Under the Plantaganets, the Normans and Saxons 
became one people, took common share in the struggle for political 
freedom, and displayed a spirit of liberty and a jealousy of tyranny, 
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equal in strength but far superior in moderation, to that of the free 
republics of antiquity, and that we seek for in vain amongst our- 
selves under the later dynasty of Tudor. The commons, who rose 
into political existence under Edward the First, and were placed in 
frequent and perilous opposition both to that sovereign and his scarce 
less formidable grandson, learned to temper their boldness with pru- 
dence, to be precise and consistent in their demands, and to choose a 
proper season for enforcing them. From the eight first Plantaganets, 
the ‘‘ Great Charter,” and the scarce less important ‘ Confirmation,” 
were gained ; under their sway, English, the language ox the people, 
became the language of their courts of law; the papal usurpations 
were continually detected and disallowed ; ‘the commercial genius of 
the people was fostered and developed; their native literature was 
created, and the scriptures were rendered into the English tongue. 
These things are very dear to our recollections. They were gained 
step by step, almost century by century, until now, their value hav- 
ing been proved by experience, and their character rendered vener- 
able by time, we willingly associate them with the race of monarchs 
under whom they were grasped by our forefathers. 

The race of Plantaganet was moulded in nocommon clay. Strange 
and dreadful rumours of incest and sorcery floated over the origin 
of their house ; and, according to the vulgar belief, the blood of 
the Prince of Darkness flowed in their veins from no very distant 
fountain. ‘Is it strange,” returned Richard, when upbraided for 
some act of extraordinary wickedness, “ that they who proceed from 
hell should thitherward return?” The curse, heavy and withering 
upon the race, was domestic discord, the son rising in rebellion 
against the sire. When Geoffrey rose against his father, and a 
priest adjured him to forbear the crime of Absalom, “ what,” said 
he, ‘shall I disseise myself of my inheritance! Knowest thou 
not that not to love one another is the birth-right of our race?” 
From Geoffrey of Anjou to Edward of Warwick, who closed the 
line beneath the axe of his Tudor kinsman, the Plantaganets dipped 
deep into their own blood. 

The characters of the Plantaganet monarchs were almost all con- 
spicuous for manhood ; whether for good or evil, they were strongly 
marked. Their high personal courage, their martial renown, their 
virtues and even their vices, their triumphs and their misfortunes, 
their regal port and the haughty outline of their features as they lie 
carved upon their tombs, have all combined to render them a part of 
our most intimate associaticns, and to grave them deep upon the 
bead-roll of our English fame. Their bolder deeds strike root into 
our imaginations in early childhood, as their crafty policy and per- 
petual struggle with the rising liberties of their people, afford fit sub- 
ject for our meditation at mature age. 


The reigns of Edward the First, Edward the Third, and Henry 
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the Fifth, are without question the most glorious periods of the 
Plantaganet government. Crecy, Poictiers, Agincourt, after a lapse 
of four and five centuries, are as little forgotten as Blenheim and 
Waterloo. Edward and Henry, Warwick and ‘Talbot, are still 
familiar in our mouths as household words, or as the names of Marl- 
borough and Wellington. ‘The impetuous courage of Picton and 
Crawford is not better remembered than that of Chandos and Sir 
Walter Mauny. ‘The two periods of conflict possess many things in 
common. ‘The opposing nations were the same; there was the same 
headlong and barely-restrained valour; the shouts of triumph and 
the groans of the dying were in the same languages ; the sternness 
of the struggle was not unequal; the skill and courage of the leaders 
was in either case pre-eminent, and victory finally sat upon the same 
banners. ‘There was, however, this grand difference between the 
two :—those wars were aggressive—these were remedial. Then we 
fought for fame, for territory, for plunder, for our selfish interests : 
now we have fought for existence, for liberty, for the deliverance of 
Kurope. As a courageous people, we may be proud of both periods ; 
but, as a just people, we have far more reason to rest upon our late 
than our earlier victories. 

It is not, however, on account of their military fame that the his- 
torian unites with the chronicler in his admiration of these reigns. 
The subjects of his more thoughtful praise are of a less brilliant, 
though far more glorious, description. 

It appears almest a paradox that the liberties of the people should 
have thriven under such princes as Edward the First and Third, so 
little scrupulous in their methods of raising money, so politic, and 
so successful in war. But in the state of society which then existed, 
along course of foreign war promoted internal peace, by removing 
the robber bands that infested the country, and providing a distant 
and more profitable field for the display of the martial and rapacious 
spirit of the nobles. ‘The taxes laid on to support war tended, no 
doubt, to-impoverish the people, and were at times severely felt ; but 
this evil was far more than counterbalanced by the general benefits 
of internal peace; the social bonds that sprung up, and the new 
classes of men that commerce, unharassed by petty exactions, 
brought into existence. The foreign wars were expensive. Crown 
plate and the jewels and the royal security could raise but a tem- 
porary supply of money. ‘The King could proceed but. few steps 
witnout the general and voluntary aid of his subjects. Parliaments 
and great councils were therefore frequently called. Edward the 
Third, during the fifty years of his reign, summoned no less than 
seventy of them of one description or another. ‘The monarch was 
in continual communication with his people; he regarded as an evil 
the pestilence that prevented him from meeting them ; he persuaded 
them that his interest was their interest ; he referred money bills to 
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them, as their peculiar province. Their aids on the other hand were 
liberal, but they were often granted with difficulty, and rarely with- 
out some actual or promised concession by the crown. The founda- 
tion of English liberty was wrested from a weak monarch by a strong 
hand. The superstructure was purchased from strong monarchs, 
stone by stone, by subsidies and reliefs. ' 

In later days, military monarchs have employed their armies to 
enslave their country. Formerly this danger did not exist; the 
monarch was far more likely to be pulled down by his army. Men 
feared a military democracy far more than a soldier-sovereign. There 
was little discipline in a feudal army. Each man came for his forty 
days, or the term of his feudal tenure, and then, having eaten up 
his provisions, he returned to his native fields, and became again a 
husbandman. It was sufficiently difficult to raise and maintain an 
army so constituted in time of actual war, but to retain it beneath 
its standards in time of peace, would have been well nigh impossible. 
A defeat or a victory was equally fatal to the commander: after 
either event, his army melted away like snow before the sun. Even 
during the blockade of Calais—no very severe service,—when the 
laurels of Crecy were green, and the soldiery had already tasted the 
plunder of Picardy, desertions to England were numerous; and 
Edward, in one of his letters to the sheriffs, complains bitterly that 
his men-at-arms and archers had taken themselves off, ‘* et nos inter 
inimicos nostros in periculo seditiosé reliquerunt.” ‘The home duties 
and attractions of both lord and vassal were not inconsiderable, and 
both were far too much entangled with the cares of civil life to make 
steady soldiers. Hired mercenaries indeed were to be found in great 
numbers in every army; but they lived wholly by war, and neces- 
sarily transferred their services from one scene of action to another. 
The more peaceful duties of a permanent body-guard would have 
suited neither the inclination nor the interests of a class of men, 
whose pleasure was war and their gain plunder. Henry the Seventh 
was the first English sovereign who retained a band of household 
troops, and that was composed of fifty archers only and a captain. 

It is not in the pages of a chronicle, still less in such a chroniele 
as that of Froissart, filled with descriptions of gorgeous pageants 
and deeds of valour, nor indeed in the direct information of an 
writer of that simple age, that we are to look for proofs of the real 
value of the advantages gained during :dward’s reign. ‘These proofs 
are to be found in the tenor of the acts of parliament, in the con- 
stitutions of the parliament itself, in the regulations respecting com- 
merce and commercial property, in the blasts and counter-blasts of 
the popes and clergy, in the public records, in the Foedera: not in 
avowed history, but in the indirect testimony of statutes and pro- 
clamations. From these we learn that the reign of Edward the 
Third was the commencement of our commercial prosperity, as it 
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was in some degree the dawn of our naval success. Trade was un- 
fettered ; vexatious impositions were laid aside ; the country became 
one great kingdom, not a collection of jarring baronies; commercial 
wealth became common. Edward was not afraid of that gente 
nuova,” and those “‘subiti guadagni,” that were accused of generating 
so much pride and excess in the Italian states. Former monarchs 
had invited over Walloon artificers from Flanders, but Edward coun- 
tenanced them when they came, gave them English privileges, spared 
them when their country deceived him, uniformly protected their 
trade, and thus raised the manufacture of wool, the great staple of 
the kingdom, to a pitch of perfection not before equalled. <A large 
proportion of Edward’s laws relate to commerce. In his reign, the 
woollen thread of ‘* Worsted” in Norfolk became famous, and one 
‘“* Blanket” of Bristol established a well-known branch of the trade. 
Mercantile wealth, though still inferior to that derived from land, 
was allowed new privileges. Under Alfred and Athelstan, a mer- 
chant who had made three voyages beyond sea, became entitled to 
the dignity of a thane. Edward permitted a merchant of five hun- 
dred marks by the year, to enjoy the privileges of a landed proprietor 
of one hundred—no inconsiderable concession from a Plantaganet. 

Under the capitation tax, a lord mayor of London is classed w ith an 
earl at fourpounds. Analderman of London with a baron or banneret 
of equalestate at two pounds. A great merchant withaknight-batchelor 
or esquire at twenty shillings. The merchants were liberal supporters 
of Edward’s government, and their support did not pass unrewarded. 
Sir Henry Picart, a private citizen of London, entertained Edward 
and his three royal guests of France, Scotland, and Cyprus, with the 
retinue of each, at his house, called the ‘‘ Vintry.” Sir John Phili- 
pot, of Philipot-lane. lord mayor, equipped a fleet at his own ex- 
pense, and cleared the narrow seas of Scottish rovers. John de 
Guille, a burgess of Lynn, received a patent of nobility because it 
was agreeable to the royal will to exalt those “whom strenuous acts, 
probity of life, and merits worthy of praise, do recommend.” Sir 
Robert Sale, afterwards governor of Norwich, was no gentleman 
born, but was knighted by Edward for his wisdom and valour. Ed- 
ward also bestowed knighthood upon Sir John Hawkwood, after- 
wards so famous in the Italian wars, and probably the most valiant 
man that ever stepped from a tailor’s-board into a war-saddle. Van 
Artevelde, who, like Adrian of Utrecht, rose to power from the 
brewing of metheglin, was admitted to Edward’s table, and enjoyed 
his intimacy. In this reign also one of the most illustrious English 
families rose from the merchant's counter. William de la Pole, 
mayor of Hull, and the son of a great trader there, is styled by Ed- 
ward his beloved merchant; ‘‘and because,” as stated in his patent, 

‘he advanced large monies from time to time to aid the King, by 
pledging himself and his whole estate,” he received the somewhat 
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incongruous honours of being made a knight-banneret and a baron 
of the exchequer. His son became a belted earl, his great-grand- 
son attained to the rare honour of a dukedom, and his race termi- 
nated in the sixth generation upon the block, because an alliance 
with the blood-royal had given them a dangerous precedence in the 
succession to the crown. A merchant’s mark has never been held an 
abatement in an English escutcheon. Edward’s Flemish experience 
must have taught him, that when world’s gear was in jeopardy, a 
**merchant’s knock” was not to be trifled with. ‘‘ Ha,” said Philip- 
le-Bel, as he saw the men of Flanders rally in increasing numbers 
against the chivalry of France, ‘by St. Denis, I believe it rains 
Flemings.” The citizens of the great cities, who surpassed the 
nobles in wealth, began to vie with them in splendour. The burgh- 
ers of London and of the five ports of England, assumed to them- 
selves the address of “sire,” and the title of “barons,” to the 
supreme disgust of the peerage. ‘‘ Rustici Londinienses, furfurarii 
et saponarii, qui se barones vocant ad nauseam.” The founders of 
many of our knightly and noble houses, in the reigns of Edward the 
Third and Richard the Second, exchanged the flat cap of the citizen 
for the soldier’s lielmet, and took their place among the landed 
aristocracy of the realm. 

It has been the fashion to speak of the Plantaganet parliaments as 
cringing, because their acts are often at variance with each other, re- 
versing the attainders of either party as it gained the ascendant, and 
substituting the attainders of the other in their place. They did 
so, without doubt! but parliament was not an abstracted body sit- 
ting apart, taking no share in the active turmoil of the state. It 
was composed of those very nobles, knights, and burgesses, who had 
themselves excited the disturbance, and shared in the varying for- 
tunes of their party. Those who impeached the house of Lancaster 
were not the men who had cut down the house of York. The acts 
of the various parliaments are certainly often contradictory; but 
it does not follow that the individual members were either waverers 
or political changelings. On the contrary, the members of Edward 
the Third’s parliaments evinced a consistency of action that must 
command our highest respect. They opposed the King, they opposed 
the pope, they opposed the princes of the blood, when the rights of 
the subject were in question. Their demands were steadily, con- 
sistently, and very boldly urged. Their language to the throne is 
uniformly respectful: they ‘ beseech and pray in most lowly wise ;” 
but they clutch the strings of their purses, and are as tenacious of 
their privileges as the proudest nobility of Arragon or Castile. Even 
Edward’s deserved reputation did not prevent them from interfering 
with his personal arrangements, with a boldness bordering upon 
temerity ; and their remonstrance in the matter of Alice Perrers 
was peremptory and successful. Until the fourteenth century, poli- 
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tical slavery was scarcely felt to be a burden; but with it were in- 
troduced many of those crude and inchoate notions of constitu- 
tional liberty, which it belonged to future ages to bring to maturity. 

The commons complaia continually, that their petitions do not 
meet with due attention; that the King’s droits and franchises 
thwart the administration of justice; that the royal ordinances and 
proclamations are allowed the force of acts of parliament; that the 
coin of the realm is debased ; that the royal purveyance of provisions 
is an illegal and intolerable burden; ihat justice has been sold or 
denied. These and similar grievances are continually in their 
mouths, and by their conduct they gained redress upon many of 
them. The King was warlike, but he was poor. The King’s weak- 
ness was the subject’s strength. They gave freely, often bountifully, 
but rarely without a condition. In the conduct of the parliaments 
we find a clear perception of consequences, and an excellent itera- 
tion of grievances. 

The love of personal freedom has always been strong in England. 
The liberty of the individual subject was always cared for by 
the common law of the country. Imprisonment without due process 
of law, the basisof the Habeas Corpus act, is forbidden in Magna 
Charta, and was confirmed frequently by Edwardthe Third. Judicial 
torture was always illegal in England, and at that time very seldom 
used. The practice of the criminal law was not indeed always cor- 
rect, but the principles were always admitted. Against particular 
acts of power there was no safeguard, and but little remedy. The 
sheriffs assessed the counties under the King’s writs, and raised a 
corps of ballad singers for his after-dinner diversion, quarrarii to 
dress his stone bullets, masons and painters to erect Windsor Castle 
and adorn St. Stephen's Chapel, just as they would have raised an 
ordinary army. But these were admitted to be grievances, and 
must be regarded as exceptions. The condition of the people was 
improved; the serfs were emancipated; thraldom was rare: ‘‘ God,” 
commenced a charter of emancipation, conceded by a dying baron, 
‘‘who hath created all men by nature free, upon whom the law of 
nations hath fitted the yoke of thraldom.” ‘The native race, long 
shut out, began to share with the Normans the honours and emolu- 
ments of the state. | 

Under Edward, a material change took place in the relations between 
England and Rome. The authority of the holy see over the northern 
nations, though at times great, was always uncertain. The epistle of 
Waldemar of Denmark is a celebrated example of transalpine bold- 
ness. ‘‘ Waldemarus Rex, etc., Pontifici, salutem. Vitam habemus 
a Deo, Regnum ab incolis, divitias a parentibus, fidem autem a tuis 
predecessoribus, quam si nobis non faveas, remittimus per presentes. 
Vale.” The arm of steadily-supported power was never without 
its weight at Rome. Even Gregory the Seventh passed over from 
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William the Conqueror a denial of homage, and a refusal to pay 
Peter-pence except as a free gift,—offences which would have cost 
a weaker monarch his throne. [Edward the Third thwarted the pope 
continually, and, when Flanders was laid under an interdict, sent 
over English priests to perform the duties. The Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria, a weak prince, was, on the other hand, unable to reconcile 
himself with the pope, although willing to do so at a considerable 
sacrifice. The great age of papal influence in- England was the 
twelfth. The principal monastic foundations were granted during 
the reigns of Henry the First, Stephen, and Henry the Second,—that 
period 

When valour bowed before the rood and book, 

And kneeling knighthood served a prelate lord. 


A pope once apostrophised England as “thou garden of delights, 
thou inexhaustible fountain of riches, never can I exact from thee 
too much.” But with the delights grew up some disquietudes, with 
the roses not a few briars. Edward the First sometimes temporised, 
but on the whole resisted the papal claims. Edward the Third 
secured the statute of provisors, and shook off the annual tribute. 
He forced spiritual persons to sue their debtors in the common law 
courts. When the pope proposed himself as a mediator between 
France and England, Edward accepted him, but in his private capa- 
city only—‘‘non ut judice, sed ut privata persona,” runs the diplo- 
matic instrument. In the same year, the papal decrees respecting 
the collation of foreign ecclesiastics to English benefices, were pro- 
nounced a breach of the royal prerogative. Those actually held by 
foreigners were seized by the crown, and Edward, supported by his 
parliament, threatened with severe punishment those who brought 
the obnoxious bulls into the kingdom. The clergy, even those most 
vehement in the assertion of the rights of their own order, were not 
disposed to forget that they were Englishmen. “ The plough of the 
Church of England,” said Anselm, ‘‘should be drawn.by two heifers 
of equal strength, the King and the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
But although the spiritual ox could take a moderate thrust from his 
temporal yokefellow, he had no mind to be goaded by a foreign plough- 
man. Grostéte, the learned bishop of Lincoln, a strong friend to the 
church; Archbishop Stratford, a resolute opposer of the encroach- 
ments of Edward the Third, were not infrequently in opposition to 
Rome. Edward, in one of his letters, reminds the pope that the 
duty of the pastor was ‘‘ad pascendum, non ad tondendum oves 
dominicas.” The bishops and clerks, like the nobles and franklyns, 
were as little disposed to be shorn by the spiritual as by the temporal 
shepherd. When the fleece was menaced, they cared little by whom 
the shears were brandished. The temporal and spiritual powers of 
England, although continually wrestling with each other for the 
mastery, were ready to oppose a common front to a common foe. 
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The progress of letters in England kept pace, as it is wont to do, 
with that of constitutional liberty. As early as 1328, the pen of 
Ockham was considered as no mean support to the imperial sword of 
Louis of Bavaria. ‘The intercourse with Italy promoted learning. 
A licence still extant, dated September, 1350, permits a hundred 
and thirty-six persons, many of them with a numerous retinue, to 
leave England for Rome as travellers. Private persons began to 
collect libraries—the classics were recovered and read—the vernacu- 
lar languages were no longer despised. The kings of France had 
threatened to invade England and destroy the English language ; and 
this menace is continually referred to by Edward the Third, as an 
additional plea in favour of his French wars. A charter of doubt- 
ful authority is given of Henry, as occurring in 1258; but it is 
generally believed, that the first public document in the English 
language appeared in the reign of Edward the Third. The travels 
of Sir John Mandeville, the oldest English prose writer, appeared 
in the same reign, and were followed at a short interval by Wick- 
liffe’s translation of the Scriptures into English. The learned men 
of Europe began to write in the languages in which they thought, 
and the strong idiomatic wealth of English became the vehicle of 
mental power. Chaucer did for England what his contemporary 
Petrarch did for Italy,and what Schiller and Goethe did for Germany 
in a later age. ‘Though a courtier and a dependant upon the court, 
Chaucer dared to commit his reputation to the vulgar tongue. He 
held it not essential, that 


Poets who lasting marble seek, 
Should write in Latin or in Greek. 


He wrote in “simple speche, for the luf of simple men;” and he 
felt a well-grounded confidence, that the advancing flood of language, 
although it might partially conceal, would never wholy overthrow, 
the rock upon which he built his fame. It would be unpardonable 
to pass from this part of our subject without a few words concerning 
one of the fine arts, for which the Edwardian period was chiefly 
famous. 

Under Edward the Third, ecclesiastical architecture may be said 
to have reached the highest limit of its excellence, through a long 
series of gradual improvements. ‘The rude masonry and “ gehtym- 
bred work” of the Saxons of the eleventh century, expanded into 
the heavy shafts, massive semicircular arches, and those deep rich 
bands of reduplicated mouldings, that produce so solemn an effect 
in cathedrals, such as Durham and Gloucester, and constitute what 
is termed by antiquaries the Norman style. To this succeeded, 
through a series of not unpleasing steps, the pointed arch, detached 
shaft, high-pitched vault, and flowered ornament, whose elegance, 
slightly marked by stiffness, characterises the ‘‘ early English” style 
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of Canterbury, Westminster, Salisbury, and the Temple, the beauti- 
ful window called the ‘ Five Sisters,” in the northern transept of 
York, and the unrivalled nine at Durham. During the Edwardian 
age, this stiffness gradually, but wholly disappeared. The monastic 
architects aspired to a lighter style. With a boldness peculiar to 
themselves they threw vaults and arches of a loftier pitch and wider 
span. The narrow opening with its circles and trefoils and formal 
geometrical tracery, gave way to those ampler windows and graceful 
flowing lines, the pride of Exeter, Carlisle, and York, and that still 
adorn many a rural chancel. The change descended into the details. 
The mouldings and friezes with their fine contrasts of light and 
shade, of ivory and ebon, became bolder and more rich; buttresses 
relieve the length of wall, and the deep niche with its fretted canopy 
and sculptured saint took its place as a frequent ornament. ‘The 
interiors are now enriched with grotesque corbels, highly wrought 
pendants and bosses; and those fine tombs were constructed, whose 
shrines and tabernacle-work and their recumbent effigies are in 
themselves so beautiful, and in such exquisite harmony with the 
buildings that contain them. To the Edwardian age are due the 
glorious west front of York, the whole of Bristol, the naves of 
Lincoln and Beverley, the far-famed lanthorn of Ely, much of Ex- 
eter and Norwich, the stately spire of Oxford, and almost the whole 
of those unequalled parish churches for which Lincolnshire is so 
deservedly celebrated. In an age which we eall rude, when church 
commissioners and church-building societies were not, arose those 
wonderful structures, whose designs are so peculiarly English ; whose 
magnitude is lost in the harmony of their proportions and the nice 
adjustment of their parts; whose vaults and circles are balanced with 
so much geometrical skill ; whose details, alike in figure, but differing 
in pattern, so exquisitely finished even where lcast intended to be 
seen, remind us less of the works of art than of those of nature in 
their beauty and their profusion, If the production of that high 
and solemn frame of mind which, not itself devotional, forms yet no 
unfit preparation for religious offices, be regarded as the one great 
end of ecclesiastical architecture, those who designed our old gothie 
cathedrals must be allowed to have been perfectly successful. The 
style of the fourteenth century is termed technically the “decorated.” 
In the succeeding age were erected many fine buildings, such for ex- 
ample as the Chapel of King’s College at Cambridge, that of St. 
George at Windsor, and of Henry the Seventh at Westminster ; 
. but beautiful as these celebrated structures are allowed to be, they 
lack the graceful but grave simplicity of the preceding style,—so 
pure in the conception of its designs, so free from all merctricious 
ornament in its execution. 

The nobles and magnates of England, the great men by whom 
these magnificent structures were founded and richly endowed, next, 
and in the last place, demand our notice. 
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The lines of their character are bold, harsh, and well defined. 
Their love of war was a passion, a natural instinct, wholly irrespec- 
tive of désire of gain or the purer motive of patriotism,—exhibited 
in infancy, still present in old age, and even in death. It was the 
force of the old blood of the north, common to both Saxon and 
Norman races. War was their chief business; the tournament— 
no bad imitation of war when the original was not to be had—their 
chief pleasure. The clash of arms, the neighing of steeds, the war- 
note of the trumpet, were music in their ears. They were men of 
action, destitute of literature, and rendered impatient of bodily rest 
by their absence of domestic resources. Though of noble extraction, 
they were of rude nurture. The sparkling eye, the curled lip, the 
fierce expression, the stately and majestic air, proclaimed a bold 
licentious spirit, fearing little whether of this world or that to come. 
As arace their limbs were well knit, their bones big, shoulders broad, 
of great personal strength. They were unruly and vicious as their 
own war-horses, and no hand less steady than that of a Plantaganet 
couldcurbthem. They looked, we are told, in the king’s face when 
they spoke to him; and certainly what they did say was often of a 
nature calculated to do full justice to any haughtiness in its delivery. 
The brief dialogue between Edward the First and the Earl of Nor- 
folk, touching foreign service, is well known. ‘“ By the eternal God, 
Sir Earl, you shall either go or hang !”—* By the eternal God, Sir 
King, I will neither go nor hang!” And when the Earl upon this 
quitted the presence with his following, thirty bannerets and fifteen 
hundred lances, the king found himself left nearly alone. It is to 
William Marshall, the great Earl of Pembroke, that we owe the 
successful opposition to Henry and John; and Humphrey Bohun 
and Roger Bigod resisted Edward the First to his face, in the 
plenitude of his power. These men were absolutely without fear. 
Abbot Ailred’s description of Walter l’Espec as he appeared at the 
battle of the Standard is still extant, and gives us a tolerable notion 
of the personal appearance and rude impassioned eloquence of the 
barons of those days. ‘* Walter l’Espec,” says he, “‘ was quick-witted, 
prudent in counsel, serious in peace, discreet in war ; a trusty friend, 
a loyal subject ; of stature more than ordinary large, yet comely; his 
hair black, his beard long, forehead high; great eyes; big face, but 
beautiful; shrill voice; in speech elegant, and of noble extraction.” 
This vivid picture almost places the great baron before us, as he stood 
under the huge banner from whence the field took its name, leaning 
upon his two-handed sword, and thus encouraging his men against 
the Scots:—St. Peter, of whose church they have made a stable, 
will fight for you; the glorious company of martyrs, whose altars 
they have defiled, will lead you on; the holy virgins by their devout 
prayers will intercede for you; Christ himself will take his shield 
and rise up in youraid.” Then turning to the Earl of Albemarle he 
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added, giving him his hand, ‘I faithfully promise you that I will 
conquer the Scots this day or lose my life upon them.” It is re- 
markable how few of the male descendants of these barons survived, 
and at how early an age they were exposed to be swept off by war. 
Edward the Third headed an army at eighteen; and the Black Prince 
was only sixteen when he led at Crecy. In Spain, the head of the 
house of Ponce de Leon carried his son, a boy of thirteen, into 
action; and the only son of Alphonso the Sixth was slain when 
eleven years old at the battle of Udes in 1109. Of the Earls of 
Pembroke of the line of Hastings, ‘no son ever saw his father, nor 
did any father take delight in his child.” 

The great fiefs of England bore no proportion to those of France, 
either in wealth or extent. That of Chester, with its appendage of 
Flint, was the only dependency that at all resembled them; and this 
was at an early period united to the crown. ‘The conqueror’s wise 
policy led him to bestow upon his nobles estates scattered over dif- 
ferent parts of the country, thus weakening their independent 
power. Their Norman possessions also were for the most part re- 
linquished when St. Louis called upon the owners to choose to which 
crown they would become subject. William’s policy produced a 
further effect which it is probable he did not contemplate. The 
French nobles, from the great extent of their fiefs, became independent 
of each other, and finally fell each: singly into the power of the 
crown. In England, the only strength of the nobles lay in union ; 
and hence we find them acting as a combined body against the crown, 
and exerting a strong restraining power until their disunion during 
the wars of the roses. In France, revolt was always the first mani- 
festation of discontent. In England, redress was in the first instance 
sought in as bold but a far more effectual manner. © 

The political power of the barons varied considerably from time to 
time with the strength or weakness of the character of the prince. 
Edward the First brought his nobles into tolerable subjection; but 
Edward the Third reaped more material benefit from their support. 
They were to him what the girdling towers of Windsor are to her 
majestic keep—an ornament and asafeguard. A triple wall interposed 
between the enemy and the citadel, inferior to it indeed singly in 
magnificence and strength, but when united capable of commanding 
equally an internal or external foe. 

It is perhaps fortunate for the fame of these old nobles,—our 
Bohuns and Nevilles, Bigods and Warrens, that we possess but the 
brief outline of their histories. We only know them as they ap- 
peared in the council or the camp, confronting the monarch or the 
general enemy. We never see them in dishabille. ‘They present 
to our imagination that singular mixture of valour and rude devotion 
so favourable to poetry and romance ; they are before us only as they 
appear upon their tombs, fully armed and accoutred, with one hand 
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— the sword, and the other uplifted towards heaven,—no bad em- 
blem of that strange devotion sometimes apparent even in their most 
lawless acts. 

There is nothing strikes us as more remarkable among these old 
feudal leaders than the union in their natures of such a variety of 
opposite principles. Their singular mixture of good faith and deceit ; 
their inviolable regard for the lightest word pledged to a private 
gentleman; their utter disregard of the most solemn oaths sworn to 
their vassals or their feudal superior; their kindness and courtes 
towards equals; their occasional cruelty towards the baser sort ; 
their pride and arrogance in the face of the foe; their humility and 
gentleness towards the captive knight. The cause of these con- 
tradictions is to be sought probably in their very imperfect knowledge 
of real morality; in their belief that any papal subterfuge might be 
harmlessly imitated, and above all in the graft of the laws of chivalry 
upon the stock of a barbarous and unsparing age. 

The springs and fountains of chivalry may be traced trickling in 
a thousand little rills of humanity and gentleness over an otherwise 
hard and barren field. Its chief features were martial renown, 
gallantry, devotion; athirst after personal distinction, to be sought 
only through dangerous enterprises ; a strong confidence in success ; 
an utter recklessness about consequences,—asking not who or how 
many, but where, was the enemy; a love of justice and truth as 
honourable ; a hatred of craft and falsehood as dishonourable,— 
but without reference to the effect of either upon morals; a gallantr 
ardent, but often grossly impure; a devotion zealous, but widel 
mistaken. ‘ Thrust thy sword,” said St. Louis, “into the belly of 
the infidel as far as it will go.” An utter contempt, a trampling 
under foot of mercenary motives,—regarding a chaplet from the 
hand of their mistress, for a deed of valour performed in her presence, 
as their highest reward,—to be proclaimed a recreant, their greatest 
shame. Some of the wildest fictions of Cervantes are not without 
a parallel in the real-life romance of such men as Chandos or 
Bayard. 

The circle of chivalry embraced every nation in Christendom, and 
regarded all within its pale as equal members of one great commu- 
nity. Religion was not originally an integral part of the bond, but 
it became so at an early period, and the prelates of the church not 
unfrequently took part in the ceremonies, and conferred the accolade 
of knighthood. ‘The aspirant to the order was admitted through 
forms equally solemn with those of his admission into Christianity 
itself. ‘Two older knights became his sponsors. ‘The bath was em- 
blematic of purity of life; the bed, of rest in Paradise; the vigil in 
the church, of his watchfulness in her defence. His panoply was 
blessed by the priest, his favour fixed on by the lady of his love. In 
his cross-handled sword he carried about him a perpetual emblem 
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of his holy faith. The accolade, or essential part of knighthood, was 
often conferred upon the edge of battle, or under circumstances of 
extreme danger. It was the soldier’s viaticum. 

There were times, however, when the fierce Norman spirit broke 
not only through the trammels of chivalry, but through the still more 
solemn bonds of ecclesiastical discipline ; and the preachers of peace 
appeared in the van and leading of actual war. On the field of 
Hastings, the celebrated Bishop of Bayeux, half brother to the Con- 
queror, wore a coat of mail beneath his rochet, and, after blessing 
the soldiers to the extent of his spiritual capacity, he threw off his 
garb, mounted his white war-horse, and at the head of a squadron of 
Norman cavalry, lent the cause the less equivocal support of his 
temporal arm. In the next century, the Bishop of Durham, who 
seems beside to have been Lord Chancellor, was present at the battle 
of the Standard, and stirred up the troops by a most effective oration. 
The Norman Bishop of Beauvais headed a force against Coeur-de- 


Lion, and was brought prisoner into his presence in complete armour. 


Richard, with the caustic humour of his race, met the papal inter- 
ference in the bishop’s behalf, by the present of his shirt of mail, 
and the pithy quotation,. ‘This have we found, see whether it 
be thy son’s coat or no.” Anthony Beé, a scion of a truly warlike 
race— 
** Le noble evesque de Doureausme, 
Le plus vaillant clerk de Poyaume,” 


or, according to another authority, the “‘maist prowd and maisterful 
busshop in all England,” who feasted Edward the First and his nobles 
in his baronial hall, at Durham, though detained from the siege of 
Caerlavrock by a wound, upon another occasion supported that mo- 
narch with a thousand foot and five hundred horse, arrayed beneath 
his own banner, and headed by himself in bright armour. In 1339, 
a successor in the same see drew pay as an earl in Edward the 
Third’s army. The Bishops of Durham acted fully up to the spirit 
of the old Castilian proverb, 


* Curse them devoutly— 
Hammer them stoutly.”’ 


They were the real prelates of the church militant; their knightly 
cap and two-handed sword were not like the crossed swords of Lon- 
don, a mere heraldic accompaniment, but actually presented to them 
at their consecration for the defence of their county palatine. 
Adam Orleton, of Hereford, whose equivocal response is said to have 
sanctioned the murder of Edward the Second, was as warlike as he 
was astute ; he bore arms with the barons at Boroughbridge in 1321. 
At Neville’s Cross, where the patrimony of the church was invaded 
by the Scots, the priests of Beverley assembled to do battle for 
their cause. ‘ Bare-headed, with sword and quiver at their thighs, 
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and their bows under their arms, they marched forward in procession, 
imploring the help of God and all holy angels,’—a sight “ which did 
stir up wonderful devotion and contrition unto tears in alfbeholders.” 
At the combat called the Chapter of Mitton, the episcopal charge 
was led by the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Ely, and 
three hundred clerks, wearing surplices over their armour, were left 
dead by the Scots upon the field. Nor were the Scottish pastors 
less active in the defence of their sheep-folds. When an English 
band invaded Fife, Sinclair, bishop of Dunkeld, drove them forth 
with such gallantry and success, that Robert Bruce always called him 
the ‘‘king’s bishop;” and the valiant man who henaale the fallen 
Douglas at Otterbourne, and beat off the press, was that baron’s 
chaplain, and afterwards Archdeacon of Aberdeen. In those days 
the mitre was not seldom donned over the helmet, and plate and mail 
were but ill concealed by surplice or rochet. An ecclesiastic handled 
a lance as a modern clergyman takes up a gun, and a suit of armour 
was to a priest pretty much what a red coat is to a rector, a garment 
somewhat uncanonical, perhaps, but by no means involving a serious 
heresy. 

But those softer virtues, which that age sometimes looked for in 
vain at ecclesiastical hands, were not without influence from another 


‘quarter. We are bound no less by gallantry than by truth, to 


ascribe much of the humanising effect of chivalry to the influence 
of the female sex. ‘ England,” says the Italian proverb, “is a 
paradise for women.” ‘Their movements were free and unrestrained 
—there was little jealousy of their conduct—they were beloved with 
the strong love of free men, not worshipped with the subserviency of 
slaves. Their charms were indeed the frequent cause of strife and 
combat, but their presence softened the after-conduct. ‘They were 
the arbiters of discord—the rewarders of valour. <A sleeve, a glove, 
a favour in itself valueless, became a gift for a prince when it pro- 
ceeded from a lady. The knight who could display a scarf of his 
mistress’s colours, tied on by her fair hands, went forth to battle as 
to assured victory. Such tokens long lingered about our English 
chivalry ; they were worn by the accomplished cavaliers of Klizabeth 
and Charles the First, over whose shoulder at Charing-cross appears 
the last sad relic of the custom. 

In one important respect, the ladies of Edward’s court far sur- 
passed even the model of excellency represented in the ideal court 
of Arthur. The virtue of Queen Philippa was as superior to that 
of Guinever, as that of the beautiful Countess of Salisbury was to 
the ladies of that queen’s retinue. It must, however, be confessed, 
that the love of knightly valour or minstrelsy was allowed to carry 
ladies strange lengths. When Margaret of Scotland kissed Alain 
Chartier before her court, she drew a distinction between the man 
himself and the lips from whence such beautiful things issued. It 
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was not indeed every lady who preserved a difference so fine. Frois- 
sart, however, has left us some noble examples both of the strength 
and virtue of the female character. Agnes of Dunbar, the daughter 
of the valiant Randolph, defended her husband's castle successfully 
against the Earl of Salisbury, one of Edward’s greatest captains ; 
whilst the countess of that same ear] not only held out her husband’s 
castle against her sovereign’s enemies, but made a glorious defence 
against the far more dangerous advances of that sovereign himself. 
The rival Countesses of Blois and Montfort contested the coronet of 
Britanny for their husbands and their sons, with a firmness that spoke 
a high sense of duty. Queen Philippa herself was a model of all 
conjugal and queen-like virtues; and, by her intercession upon one 
very memorable occasion, saved her husband’s fame from the lasting 
stain of cruelty. In the various transactions between France and 
England, female influence has ever been exercised on the side of 
peace, when it was consistent with honour; and at a time when each 
prince wore a “nom-de-guerre,” the sister of Edward the Third 
received the gentler appellation of ‘‘ Joan Makepeace.” 

It is amusing to behold the gravity with which the good canon 
describes the armorial bearings of his heroes; how complacently 
he tells us of the Earl of Moray, who bore three pillows gules; of 
Sir John Chandos, who came forth in a surcoat, embroidered on back 
and breast with the sharp pile; of the lord who conversed with the 
shepherds and shepherdesses, ‘‘ en beau pre sert et plaisant,” in his 
dream, and of the arms he bore. But in the days of Froissart, the 
“* Res heraldica” was regarded with arespect bordering upon awe, in 
which our gentle chivalry does but little participate. ‘The modern 
“* Armiger” is like the good mayor of Angers satirized by Ménage, 


** Qui etoit de bonne nature 
Et ne fut Armé qu’en peinture.” 


His coat-of-arms, fresh from Long-acre, looks at least asfine upon his 
anels as the old simple insignia of the Talbots or the Nevilles. 
The court of chivalry have no longer a commission to “pull down 
monuments, deface armorial bearings,” or fine and imprison in the 
marshalsea, those who confound a saltire with a fess, or, unlearned in 
the chromatics of heraldry, see no distinction between gules, azure, 
and sable. An old table and a few empty benches, in a room in an 
obscure part of London, is all that remains of this once powerful 
jurisdiction. Blanch-Lion and Rouge-Dragon survive, indeed, but 
deprived by age of teethand claws ; and the veriest roturier from the 
Stock-exchange, may purchase a mansion in St. James’s-square, and 
exhibit his unlicensed blazonry under the immediate window of the 
earl mar«aal. 
Froissart, however, happily for his peace of mind, had no reason 
to anticipate all this. The wars of which he is the chronicler were 
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embittered in no slight degree by the “ lilies from haughty Gallia 
torn.” The roll of Caerlavrock tells us how 


Le Beau Brian de Fitz Aleyne 

De courtesie et de honour pleyne 

I vi o baniere barree 

De or et de goules bien paree 

Dont le challenge estoit le pointz 

Par entre lui et Hue Poyntz. 

Ki portoit cel ne plus ne meins 

Dont merveille avoit meinte et meins. 


In 1533, Sir John Sytsylt, under a similar challenge, established his 
right to ‘‘ Le champe de dize barretz, argent et azur, supportez de 
cinq escocheons sables, charges ovesque tant de Lyons.” The arms 
still borne by his descendants, the Marquesses of Exeter and Salis- 
bury. The great Scrope and Grosvenor controversy for ‘‘ the bend 
oer,’ on one side or the other of which were arrayed the flower of 
Knglish chivalry from John of Gaunt downwards, was scarcely closed 
when Froissart wrote; and, greater than all, he witnessed in 1889 
the commencement of the suit between Edward Hastings and 
Reginald Lord Grey de Ruthyn, for the armorial bearings and 
heritage of the house of Hastings, which lasted nearly twenty years, 
in which Hastings was condemned in costs of nine hundred and 
seventy pounds; Grey swearing that he had spent above a thousand 
marks more; and, after having in addition been imprisoned for six- 
teen years, because in contempt of the decision he presumed still to 
bear the coat “Or a Manch Gules,” “ being in extream anguish of 
mind at his latter end, he left God’s curse and his own on his de- 
scendants if they should not attempt the vindication thereof.” Even 
in far later days, under the Tudor dynasty, an alleged assumption of 
the royal arms was among the charges fatal to the Duke of Norfolk; 
and one of the grievances mentioned by Clarendon, as occurring 
under Charles the First, was the heavy fine imposed upon a citizen 
who called a nobleman’s crest of the swan “‘a goose.” <A later case 
indeed, though of what exact nature we know not, was that of 
Blount versus Blount, tried in the Earl Marshal’s court as late 
as 1720. 

In Edward the Third’s days, a man’s armorial bearings were 
closely connected with his personal honour, and their augmentation 
or abi.tement enters into the principal rewards and punishments of 
the age. One of the honours of Agincourt was the right to bear 
arms. The house of Grimaldi received the ‘imperial eagle’ in 
their arms, as an honourable testimony of their services to the 
empire. Robert Bruce conceded to the faithful Seton ‘a falling 
crown, supported by a sword.’ The “crowned heart,”’ still borne 
by the house of Douglas, was considered no inadequate recognition 
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of the services of the good Lord James, by his descendants. The — 


four squires of Lord Audley at Poictiers, each added a charge from 
hisarms to their own. Adam de Blencowe, banner-bearer at Crecy 
and Poictiers to Ralph Lord Greystoke, received three chaplets as 
an addition to his former bearing ; and the golden rose, presented by 
the pope to Reginald Mohun, was long afterwards borne in the shield 
of his descendants. Armorial bearings, though less éommonly, were 
sometimes the vehicles of disgrace. Andrew Harda, the traitorous 
Karl of Carlisle, among other punishments, had his shield reversed and 
his arms dishonoured. John, said to be a bastard of the Earl of 
Hainault, assumed their “ black ramping lion, fanged and ungued 
and embrued with blood.” His right to do this was disputed by 
Guy, the legal heir, and Philip the Fair; and the twelve peers of 
France sat as judges of the quarrel. The well-dowered mother de- 
clared Guy alone to be her legitimate son, upon which John, like 
another Falconbridge, cried out, “‘meretricis filius sum, opulentis- 
sim omnium que vivunt;” for this breach of decorum he was sen- 
tenced, ‘‘ That, whereas he was wont to bear the Lion of Hainault, 
he should henceforward bear him ‘déhaché,’ that is, deprived of 
fangs, claws, and tongue,” and this was evidently regarded as a severe 
punishment. 

A confusion in heraldic matters was often attended with very 
serious consequences. Thus the difference between the arms of Sir 
William Baliol and his brother Sir Robert was so slight, that in the 
heat of a battle Sir William’s men mistook them, and rallying round 
Sir Robert’s banner, caused such confusion that many were slain; 
and Sir William, being left alone, was obliged to flee. Also the 
Lord of Coucy, son-in-law to Edward the Third, whilst absent in 
Austria, was greatly discredited by the deeds of the Lord of Chine, 
whose banner was mistaken for that of Coucy, the arms being the 
same. And at Barnet the Lancastrians ‘‘ supposede that thei hade 
wonne the felde, but it happenede so, that the Erle of Oxenforde’s 
men hade upon them ther lorde’s lyvery bothe before and ene 
which was a sterre withe stremys, wiche was myche lyke Kynge 
Edwarde’s lyvery, the sunne with stremys; and the myste was so 
thycke, that a manne myghte not profytely judge one thyng from 
another; so the Erle of Warwick’s menne schott and faughte agens 
the Erle of Oxenforde’s menne, wetynge and supposynge that thei 
had been Kyng Edwarde’s menne.” ‘The result was the loss of the 
battle. 

The mysteries of heraldic lore have now so completely fallen into 
oblivion, that many of Froissart’s readers will think them the least 
amusing part of his volumes. The old chronicler, however, was cer- 
tainly not of that opinion, and we regret that, in homage to his 
taste, we cannot bestow upon them even a passing notice at this time. 

The constitution of a feudal army was highly favourable to the 
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doing and witnessing acts of individual valour. Not only did the 
description of weapon, and the imperfect discipline then in use, 
render each soldier less of a machine and less dependent than he 
now is upon his combination with others, but also every member of 
the host, from the barons who led down to the lowest varlet, was in 
direct dependence upon some feudal superior, to whom he paid per- 
sonal homage, and to whom therefore he was personally known. In 
such an army there was more of each man’s cottage and fireside, 
more of home, more of England, than is consistent with the manner 
of a modern levy. Ancient comrades, whose fathers had been com- 
rades before them, side by side and shoulder to shoulder, stood 
opposed to the foe. A bold stroke or deed of manhood was sure to 
be marked and cheered on; grey-haired men, who had praised the 
prowess of the boy in their village sports at home, took pride in the 
proof of their sagacity, and on their return told the tale of valour 
to the maids and matrons in England. 

In a feudal army too each great officer of the crown, and each 
knight-banneret, claimed an independent command, so far as to shout 
his own war-cry and to array his vassals around his own banner. 
There might be seen the bill-men, ‘ the prickers wild and rude,” of 
Durham and Northumberland, marshalled beneath the “silver saltire” 
of Nevill or the “‘ bright crescent” of the Percy; the swordsmen of 
Surrey with their checkered badges of azure and gold, “‘ which from 
brave Warrene their great earl they wore;” and the stars of the 
Clintons, or “‘ the lady’s sleeve high-spirited Hastings wore,” in the 
leading of the bowmen of Needwood and Charnwood. Cries of “Au 
feu!” * Montjoye St. Denis!” ‘ Passevant le Thibaut!” “ A la re- 
cousse Montorson!” ‘‘ Notre-dame Guesclin!” were met by “ Ha, 
St. Edward!” “ Ha, St. George!” ‘St. George for merry England !” 
** Lancaster for the Earl of Derby!” ‘God speed!” “ Talbot to the 
rescue!” each man fought for the credit of merry England, for the 
old halls in which simple as well as gentle had often feasted, for the 
hereditary oaks under which they and their fathers had danced many 
a measure, for the approving smile that no English maiden ever 
refused to valour and loyalty. Each felt a personal interest in the 
old banner that waved over their heads, and knew how to die rather 
than dishonour the blood-red cross of England that each bore upon 
his breast. Froissart has left us in his noble episode of Lord Audley 
and his squires, a fine example of reciprocal feudal attachment. The 
passage is too well known to need insertion here. A more illustrious 
instance of gallantry and generosity has scarcely ever been narrated. 

Those feudal attachments which in England descended to the low- 
est yeoman, did not exist in France by any means to the same extent. 
The trust of the French armies lay in the knights and gentry,—the 
private soldier was but little regarded. In England, on the contrary, 
the narrower limits of his fief brought the lord more into immediate 
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contact with his vassal. He placed arms in his hand, and relied 
upon his using them with effect. As early as the battle of the 
Standard we find the long Norman bow in the hands of the Saxon 
peasantry ; and the yeomen of England contributed in no small de- 
gree to the victories of Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. 

- The modern system of war, although waa pg 8 altered since 
the introduction of the bayonet, may be regarded as having actually 
manifested itself during the German campaigns of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and its rudiments may be traced back to a much earlier period. 
The invention of gunpowder no doubt promoted the change, but it 
is chiefly due to the conversion of the old temporary levies into a 
standing army. After that change, every gentleman was no longer 
necessarily a soldier. The hand of the vassal ceased to be equally 
conversant with the sword as with the plough; fighting became,a 
distinct profession, the art of making war a regular science. Under 
the new discipline the shield was laid aside, the pike was substituted 
for the sword; the men were ranged closely together, the individual 
soldier was drilled to a manual exercise, and large bodies of men 
were taught by continual practice to act together, and at the word 
of command to move as one man. ‘The soldiers became aware that 
their personal safety and the success of their common movement 
depended not so much upon the strength or courage of each as 
upon the degree in which a acted with and supported his comrade. 
The operations of war assumed a more extended and more compli- 
cated character. Generals no longer fought in the van of their 
troops and vindicated their title to lead by incurring a greater share 
of danger. Hereditary constables and admirals were set aside, be- 
cause, though valour appeared to be an inheritance, wisdom and sage 
counsel assuredly were not. The results of a battle or of a campaign 
came to depend more upon the head of the leader as less upon the 
head of each soldier. Bodies of men were moved to and fro like 
pieces upon a chess-board. The effects of particular combinations 
were studied, fortresses were silently evacuated when it became clear 
that under certain circumstances they could not advantageously be 
defended. Effects were produced by the mere exhibition of strength 
in a particular quarter, and hostile armics were in this way marched 
and counter-marched in each other’s front and flank, and whole cam- 
paigns sometimes passed away without a decisive engagement. For 
single combats or personal achievements the men were allowed — 
inadequate weapons and comparatively few opportunities, thoug 
under the occasional circumstances of a storm or some struggle of 
more than ordinary severity, it became fearfully evident that the 
same force and manhood that in old time had drawn a cloth-yard 
arrow to the head, or wielded a two-handed blade, could employ a 
modern weapon with an effect no less deadly. The trained soldiers 
of the Peninsula and Waterloo differed only in the trappings and 
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accidents of war from the ill-disciplined yeomen of Edward and the 
Black Prince. 

Henry the Fifth appears to have been, in our English battle at 
least, the father of the modern system. His changes in the mode of 
levying, supporting, and training an army were considerable. Per- 
sonal services began to be paid with reluctance, and had fallen into 
much disuse,—the composition termed ‘“scutage money” being 
generally substituted in their stead. Henry employed this and his 
other resources in raising and retaining regular troops. He entered 
into contracts with his chief nobles and tenants for their services, 
paying each according to his rank. They in their turn made similar 
contracts with such of their own dependents as were willing to serve 
abroad. These levies were regularly drilled and taught to move in 
unison, after the manner of disciplined troops. The advantage of 
this discipline appears through Henry’s campaigns, and shone out 
especially at Agincourt. 

At the time however of which we are now writing, these indications 
of the later system had not yet appeared. Generals still looked to 
numbers rather than to skill. Days and places for pitched battles 
were still occasionally appointed. The manufacture of gunpowder, 
or, as it was called; “ pulvis ad faciendum Je crak,” was in a rude 
state, and the use of that subtle grain but little understood. Can- 
non, styled by Barbour ‘‘ bombards” and “ crakys of war,” used in 
defence of Guesnoy in 1340, and probably by the English at Crecy 
six years later, were at best unwieldy machines. Edward the Fourth 
is said to have been the first English sovereign who actually ‘‘sparkeled 
his enemies with his ordinance,” that is, who derived any real benefit 
from them. He indeed so used them, that 


** Fort Hercules, Cesar grand debelleur, 
Estoient vivant, auroient crainte et frayeu 
De tel tempeste.” ; 


But we must, however unwillingly, confine ourselves within rea- 
sonable limits, and these we fear our readers may be of opinion we 
have already overstepped. We have attempted to exhibit the con- 
dition of the English nation under the sway of their most warlike 
monarch, and to show the mighty machine which his policy perfected 
and brought to bear upon his one grand object, conquest. The actual 
wars of the reign, and the spirit-stirring events connected with them, 
demand a separate notice, which, it may be, at some future period 
we may have an opportunity of bestowing upon them. 
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Art II.—Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay. Vol. V. Colburn. 


Tuat the interest of this series does not become exhausted, and is 
not even diminished, must be owing to some rare qualities in the 
diarist and letter-writer ; especially when the collection is so pro- 
tracted and voluminous. ‘These rare and charming features may, we 
think, be thus classified and characterized :— First, a great number 
and diversity of persons pass under her observation, while most of 
them are such as one desires to hear of, and perhaps not the less 
that they are often sketched as seen in their most careless moments ; 
—secondly, the painter is a keen and pains-taking observer, although 
we do not always feel confident that reliance is to be placed in bee 
views ; for her depth is not great, at the same time that her judg- 
ments are too much fashioned according to one uniform and artificial 
standard ;—and lastly, the artist gains upon us, because her candour 
and natural sensibility become more apparent the longer she mingles 
in society,—not even being spoiled by court; but on the other hand, 
having her heart schooled, without impairing its native truthfulness 
or withering its beautiful affections. If the reader wishes to test 
our diarist’s principles and sentiments, let a comparison be made 
between the early volumes of this series and the present,—between 
the period of her girlhood and that when the fifth volume closes, 
viz., of her marriage at the age of forty-one, and there will be found 
no diminution ; but, on the contrary, more unmistakeable evidences 
of reality, of sympathy, and elevation of mind. There is as much 
animation as ever; and there is less of affectation and of vanity’s 
renouncements. 

This fifth volume comprises four years of Miss Burney’s life,— 
viz., from 1789 to 1793. In the course of the former two, the King 
recovers his reason, and Fanny recovers her freedom. ‘The latter 
two are passed with her father at Chelsea College, in Mrs. Crewe’s 
brilliant coterie, with Mrs Phillips at Mickleham, or among the 
Locks of Norbury Park; and the French revolution sends a de- 
lightful colony to England, which afforded a most pleasing variety in 
the diarist’s experience, even to the most important change that could 
occur in her life. 

No reader can be sorry that Miss Burney was at length to be 
liberated from the confinement, and sometimes the torture of court 
life. ‘‘ Sweet” as the Queen is uniformly in these volumes declared 
to be, yet the tire-woman has left many testimonies to the effect that, 
pleasant nature and true human happiness are not to be sought for 
in the train of royalty. ‘Her Majesty, the day before we left 
Windsor, gave me to understand my attendance would be yet one 
more for tnight requisite, though no longer. I heard this with a fearful 
presentiment. I should never go through another fortnight ;” and 
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this is one of her testimonies. The first of what follows in our pages 
bears upon the exigencies of court formality. 

** Tt is terrible to see how formality annihilates the best faculties,” 
is a remark of Miss Burney; which her Diary forcibly impresses, 
when relating the particulars of the reading tasks which took place 
in the Queen’s closet. The diarist had to perform as part of her 
ministring duties the toilsome business of sometimes going through 
an entire play,—and this too without pause, hindrance, or comment 
of any sort, even when the piece, as in the case of the “ Rivals,” 
might not have been written exclusively or exactly for her Majesty’s- 
ear. ‘The reader, besides, it is to be borne in mind, was beginning 
to feel that her health continued to yield under the requisitions of 
etiquette, court occupation, and continual restraint. Still, she was 
put to exhausting trials;—ladies of the bed-chamber, and even 
princesses of the blood, the while spinning to pleasure the Queen, 
who might also happen to be knotting. We quote a scene of the 
sort :— 


The moment coffee was over the Princess Elizabeth came for me. I 
found her Majesty knotting, the Princess Royal drawing, Princess Augusta 
spinning, and Lady Courtown I believe in the same entployment, but I saw 
none of them perfectly well. ‘Come, Miss Burney,” cried the Queen, 
*‘ how are your spirits ?—How is your voice?” ‘She says, ma’am,” cried 
the kind Princess Elizabeth, ‘* she shall do her best!’ This had been said 
in attending her Royal Highness back. I could only confirm it, and that 
cheerfully,—to hide fearfully. I had not the advantage of choosing my 
play, nor do I know what would have been my decision had it fallen to my 
lot. Her Majesty had just begun Colman’s works, and ‘ Polly Honey- 
comb” was to open my campaign. “I think,” cried the Queen most 
graciously, ‘‘ Miss Burney will read the better for drawing a chair 
and sitting down.” ‘‘O yes, mamma! I dare say so!’’ cried Princess Au- 
gusta and Princess Elizabeth, both ina moment. The Queen then told me 
to draw my chair close to her side. I made no scruples. Heaven knows I 
needed not the addition of standing! but most glad I felt at being placed 
thus near, as it saved a constant painful effort of loud reading. ‘‘ Lady 
Courtown,” cried the Queen, “ you had better draw nearer, for Miss Burney 
has the misfortune of reading rather low at first.” Nothing could be more 
amiable than this opening. Accordingly, I did, as I had promised, my best ; 
and, indifferent as that was, it would rather have surprised you, all things 
considered, that it was not yet worse. But I exerted all the courage I pos- 
- gess, and, having often read to the Queen, I felt how much it behoved me 
not to let her surmise I had any greater awe to surmount. It is but a vul- 
gar performance ; and I was obliged to omit, as well as I could at sight, 
several circumstances very unpleasant for reading, and ill enough fitted for 
such hearers. It went off pretty flat. Nobody is to comment, nobody is 
to interrupt ; and even between one act and another not a moment’s pause 
is expected to be made. [had been already informed of this etiquette by 
Mr. Turbulent and Miss Planta; nevertheless, it is not only oppressive to 
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the reader, but loses to the hearers so much spirit and satisfaction, that I 
determined to endeavour, should I again be called upon, to introduce a little 
break into this tiresome and unnatural profundity of respectful solemnity. 
My own embarrassment, however, made it agree with me for the present 
uncommonly well. Lady Courtown never uttered one single word the 
whole time; yet is she one of the most loquacious of our establishment. 
But such is the settled etiquette. The Queen has a taste for conversation, 
and the Princesses a good-humoured love for it, that doubles the regret of 
such an annihilation of all nature and all pleasantry. But what will not 
prejudice and education inculcate? They have been brought up to annex 
silence to respect and decorum : to talk, therefore, unbid, or to differ from 
any given opinion even when called upon, are regarded as high impro- 
prieties, if not presumptions. 


And yet there were reliefs to these cold solemnities and this utter 
annihilation of nature and frolicsome humour, even within the pre- 
cincts of the court; and the late king, William the Fourth, appears, 
from his own statement and showing, to have been one especially of 
the mad-caps. Still, he was long a stranger to the palace; and when, 
on his father’s recovery, he returned to England, it was without leave, 
—having ‘‘ probably all the excuse of believing his Royal Father 
incapable of further governance.” However, the Duke of Clarence 
did arrive ; and here are some glimpses of him and his rattling and 
familiar manner :— 


In the evening, while Mrs. Schwellenberg, Mrs. Zachary, and myself were 
sitting in the eating parlour, the door was suddenly opened by Mr. Alberts, 
the Queen’s page, and “* Prince William” was announced. He came to see 
Mrs. Schwellenberg. He is handsome, as are allthe royal family, though 
he is not of a height to be called a good figure. He looked very hard at 
the two strangers, but made us all sit, very civilly, and drew a chair for him- 
self, and began to discourse, with the most unbounded openness and careless 
ease, of everything that occurred to him. Mrs. Schwellenberg said that she 
had pitied him for the grief he must have felt at the news of the King’s 
illness: ‘* Yes,”’ cried he, ‘‘I was very sorry for his Majesty, very sorry 
indeed,—no man loves the King better; of that be assured.* But all 
sailors love their King. And I felt-for the Queen, too,—I did, faith. I 
was horridly agitated when I saw the King first. I could hardly stand.” 
Then Mrs. Schwellenberg suddenly said, ‘*‘ Miss Berner,,now you might see 
his Royal Highness ; you wanted it so much, and now you might do it. Your 
Royal Highness, that is Miss Berner.” He rose very civilly, and bowed, to 
this strange freak of an introduction; and, of course, I rose and courtsied 
low, and waited his commands to sit again; which were given instantly, 
with great courtesy. ‘‘ Ma’am,” cried he, “ you have a brother in the ser- 
vice.” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” I answered, much pleased with his professional atten- 
tion. He had not, he civilly said, the pleasure to know him, but he had 
heard of him. Then, turning suddenly to Mrs. Schwellenberg, ‘‘ Pray,” 
cried he, ‘‘ what has become of Mrs.—Mrs.—Mrs. Hogentot?” ‘‘O, your 
Royal Highness !’’ cried she, stifling much offence, ‘do you mean the poor 
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Haggerdon ?—O your Royal Highness! have you forgot her?” ‘I have, 
upon my word!” cried he, plumply ; ‘‘ upon my soul I have!” Then 
turning again to me, “I am very happy, ma‘am,” he cried, ‘‘to sce you 
here ; it gives me great pleasure the Queen should appoint the sister of a 
sea-officer to so eligible a situation. As long as she has a brother in the 
service, ma’am,”’ cried he to Mrs. Schwellenberg, ‘‘ [ look upon her as one 
of us- O faith Ido! I do indeed! she is one of our corps.” Then he 
said he had been making acquaintance with a new princess, one he did not 
know nor remember—Princess Amelia. ‘‘ Mary, too,” he said, “I had 
quite forgot ; and they did not tell me who she was ; so I went up to her, 
and, without in the least recollecting her, she’s so monstrously grown, I 
said, ‘ Pray, ma’am, are you one of the attendants?’”’ Princess Sophia is 
his professed favourite. ‘I have had the honour,” he cried, ‘‘ of about an 
hour’s conversation with that young lady, in the old style ; though I have 
given up my mad frolics now. To be sure, I had a few in that style for- 
merly !—upon my word I am almost ashamed !—Ha! ha! ha!” Then, recol- 
lecting particulars, he laughed vehemently, but Mrs. Schwellenberg eagerly 
interrupted his communications; I fancy some of them might have related 
to her own sacred person! ‘* Augusta,’ he said, *‘ looks very well,—a good 
face and countenance,—she looks interesting,—she looks as if she knew 
more than she would say; and I like that character.” He stayed a full 
hour, chatting in this good-humoured and familiar manner. 


A birth-day scene gives us a still more characteristic display of the 
sailor royal, and almost under the very eye of the sovereign :— 


At dinner Mrs. Schwellenberg presided, attired magnificently. Miss 
Goldsworthy, Mrs. Stainforth, Messrs. De Luc and Stanhope dined with us; 
and, while we were still eating fruit, the Duke of Clarence entered. He was 
just risen from the King’s table, and waiting for his equipage to go home 
and prepare for the ball. To give you an idea of the energy of his Royal 
Highness’s language, I ought to set apart a general objection to writing, or 
rather intimating, certain forcible words, and beg leave to show you, in 
genuine colours, a royal sailor. We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, 
and the two gentlemen placed themselves behind their chairs, while the foot- 
men left the room; but he ordered us all to sit down, and called the men 
back to hand about some wine. He was in exceeding high spirits and in 
the utmost good humour. He placed himself at the head of the table, next 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, and looked remarkably well, gay, and full of sport and 
mischief, yet clever withal as well as comical. ‘“* Well, this is the first day I 
have ever dined with the King at St. James's on his birthday, Pray have 
you all drank His Majesty’s health?” ‘‘No, your Roy’l Highness: your 
Roy’] Highness might make dem do dat,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg. ‘ O, 
by —— will I! Here, you (to the footman) ; bring champagne! I’]] drink 
the king’s health again, if I die for it; Yet I have done pretty well already: 
so has the King, I promise you! I believe His Majesty was never taken 
such good care of before. We have kept his spirits up, I promise you; we 
have enabled him to go through his fatigues; and I should have done more 
still, but for the ball and Mary—I have promised to dance with Mary!” 
Princess Mary made her first appearance at court to-day: she looked most 
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interesting and unaffectedly lovely ; she is a swect creature, and perhaps, in 
point of beauty, the first of this truly beautiful race, of which the Princess 
Mary may be called pendant to the Prince of Wales. Champagne being 
now brought for the Duke, he ordered it all round. When it came to me 
I whispered to Westerhaults to carry it on: the Duke slapped his hand 
vielently on the table and called out, ‘“*O, by —-—, you shall drink it!” 
There was no resisting this.. We all stood up, and the Duke sonorously 
gave the Royal toast. ‘* And now,” cried he, making us all sit down again, 

‘where are my rascals of servants ? I shan't be in time for the ball ; 
besides, I’ve got a deuced tailor waiting to fix on my epaulette! Here, you, 
go and see for my servants! d’ye hear? Scamper off!” Off ran William. 
‘“‘Come, let’s have the King’s health again. De Luc, drink it. Here, 
champagne to De Luc!” I wish you could have seen Mr. De Luc’s mixed 
simper—half pleased, half alarmed. However, the wine came and he drank 
it, the Duke taking a bumper for himself at the same time. ‘* Poor Stan- 
hope!” cried he; “Stanhope shall have a glass too! Here, champagne! 
What are youallabout? Why don’t you give champagne to poor Stanhope ?” 
Mr. Stanhope, with great pleasure, complied, and the Duke again accom- 
panied him. “ Come hither, do you hear?” cried the Duke to the servants : 
and on the approach, slow and submissive, of Mrs. Stainforth’s man, he hit 
him a violent slap on the back, calling out ‘‘ Hang you! why don’t you sce 
for my rascals?” Away flew the man, and then he called out to Wester- 
haults, “ Harkee! bring another glass of champagne to Mr. De Luc!” 
Mr. De Luc knows these royal youths too well to venture at so vain an ex- 
periment as disputing with them; so he only shrugged his shoulders and 
drank the wine. The Duké did the same. ‘‘ And now, poor Stanhope,” 
cried the Duke ; “ give another glass to ?— St tanhope, d’ye hear?” “Is 
not your Royal Highness afraid, "cried Mr. S Stanhope, displaying the full 
circle of his borrowed teeth, ‘ I shall be apt to be rather up in the world, 
as the folks say, if I tope on at this rate?’ ‘Not at all! You can’t get 
drunk in a better cause. I'd get drunk myself, if it was not for the ball. 
Here, champagne: another glass for the philosopher! I keep sober for 
Mary. ‘*O, your Royal Highness!” cried Mr. De Luc, gaining courage 
as he drank, ‘* you will make me quite droll of it if you make me go on,— 
quite droll!” ‘*So much the better! so much the better! it will do you a 
monstrous deal of good. Here, another glass of champagne for the Queen’s 
philosopher !”” Mr. De Luc obeyed, and the Duke then addressed Mrs. 

Schwellenberg’s George. “Here! you! why, where is my carriage? run 
and see, do you hear!” Off hurried George, grinning irrepressibly. ad 
it was not for that deuced tailor, [ would not stir. I shall dine at the 
Queen’s house on Monday, Miss Goldsworthy ; I shall come to dine with the 
Princess Royal. I find she does not go to Windsor with the Queen,” ‘lie 
Queen meant to spend one day at Windsor, on account of a review which 
carried the King that way. Some talk then ensued upon the Duke’s new 
carriage, which they all agreed to be the most beautiful that day at Court. 
I had not secn it, which, to me, was some impediment against proising it. 
He then said it was necessary to drink the Queen’s health. ‘The gentlemen 
here made no demur, though Mr. De Lue arched his eyc brows in expr ss:ve 
fear of consequences. °*' A bumper,” cried the Dake, “to the Queen's 
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gentleman-usher.”” They all stood up and drank the Queen’s health. 
‘** Here are three of us,” cried the Duke, “all belonging to the Queen: 
the Queen’s philosopher, the Queen’s gentleman-usher, and the Queen’s 
son ; but, thank Heaven, J am nearest!"" ‘Sir,’ cried Mr. Stanhope, a 
little affronted, “‘ I am not now the Queen’s gentleman-usher; I am the 
Queen’s equerry, sir.”’ ‘A glass more of champagne here! What are you . 
all so slow for? Where are all my rascals gone ? They’ve put me in one 

passion already this morning. Come, a glass of champagne for the Queen’s 
gentleman-usher !”’ laughing heartily. ‘* No sir,”’ repeated Mr. Stanhope, 
‘“*T am equerry now, sir.” ‘* And another glass to the Queen’s philosopher !”’ 
Neither gentleman objected ; but Mrs. Schwellenberg, who had sat laughing 
and happy all this time, now grew alarmed, and saic d, “ Your Royal High- 
ness, I am afraid for the ball! 1 & Hold you your potat toe-jJaw, my dear,” cried 
the Duke, patting her; but recollecting himself, he took her hand and 


> 


pretty abruptly kissed it, and then, flinging it hastily away, laughed aloud, 
and called out, “ There, that will make amends for anything, so now I may 
say what I will. So here ! a glass of champagne for the Queen’s philoso- 
pher and the Queen’s gentleman-usher! Mang me if it will not do them a 
monstrous deal of good !” Here news was brought that the equipage wa: 
in order. He started up, calling out, “* Now, then, for my deuced tailor.” 

‘© QO, your Royal Highness!” cried Mr. De Luc, in a tone of expostulation, 
** now you have made us droll, you go!” Ojif, however, he went. 


The present portion of the Diary abounds with characters, severa! 
of them introduced by Miss Burney for the first time in her pages, as 
well as with sketches ‘of scenery and still life. Some of these charac- 
ters, independently of bad health and struggling spirits, helped by 
prise flatteries and persuasions to wean her from toilette attendance 

the sweet Queen.” Johnson’s Bozzy, for example, cried * Why 
do you stay? It won't do, ma’am! you must resign !—we can put 
up with it no longer. I told my goo od host, the bishop, last night, 
we are all grown quite outrageous!” And Horace Walpole declared 
that she ‘‘ had beeen roy: lly gvageed, and promoted to fold muslins.” 
At length she did retire from the royal service, in July 1791, after 
five years’ anxiously honest and devoted attendance, and with a 
generous appreciation of the kindness and personal worth of her 
mistress. ‘This might be illustrated by many passages; but one 
must suffice, in order too that we may have at the same time certain 


agreeable notices of the celebrated Whig beauty, the Duchess of 
Devonshire. 


I did not find so much beauty in her as I expected, notwithstanding the 
variations of accounts: but I found far more of manners, politeness, and 
gentle quiet. She seems by nature to possess the highest animal spirits, 
but she appeared to me not happy. I thought she looked oppressed within, 
though there is a native cheerfulness about her which Ul fancy scarce ever 
deserts her. ‘There is in her face, especially when she speaks, a sweetness of 
good-humour and obligingness, that seem to be the natural and instinctive 
qualities cf her disposition, joined to an openness of countenance that an- 
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nounces her endowed, by nature, with a character intended wholly for 
9 d ’ - 
honesty, fairness, and good purposes. She now conversed with me wholly, 
and in so soberly sensible and quieta manner, as I had imagined incompatible 
with her powers. ‘Too much and too little credit have variously been given 
her. About me and my health she was more civil than I can well tell you ; 


not from prudery—I have none, in these records, methinks !—but from 
its being mixed into all tha t passed, We talked over my late tour, Bath 
waters, and the King’s ora’ ‘I this which was led to by accident, was here 
a tender subject, considerin; r he: adi ig the Regency squadron ; however, 


I have only one line to pu rsue, and from that I ean never vary. [spoke of 
my own deep distress from his sufierings without reserve, and of the 
distress of the Queen with the most avowed compassion and respect. 
She was extremely well-bred in all she said herself, a ponents willing to 
keep up the subject. Ifancy no one has just in the same way treated it 
with her grace before ; however, she took all in good part, though to have 
found me retired in discontent had perhaps been more congenial to her. But 
I] have been sedulous to make them all know the contrary. Nevertheless, 
as | am eager to be considered apart from all party, 1 was much pleased, 
after all this, to have her express herself very desirous to keep up our ace 
quaintance, ask many questions as to the chance of my remaining in Bath, 
most politely hope to profit from it, and, finally, inquire my direction. 

Among the new characters, several will be found to have stood for 
dramatis persone that afterwards figured in the diarist’s ‘ Camilla.” 
But not to pause over these, or even to mention thcir names, we 
hasten to introduce a notice or two of certain members of the colony 
of French noblesse, that became established near Micklcham, as 
refugees from France during the sanguinary hurricane of the revolu- 
tion. At the head of this colony was Madame de Staél; who was 

instantly declared by Miss Burney to be ene of the first women she 
had ever met with “for abilities aud extraordinary intellect.” 


She is a woman of the first abilities, I think, I have ever seen; she is 
more in the style of Mrs. ‘Thrale than of any other celebrated character, but 
she has infinitely more depth, and seems an even profound politician and 
metaphysician. She has suffered us to hear some of her works in MS., 
which are truly wonderful, for powers both of thinking and expression. She 
adores her father, but is much alarmed at having had no news from him 


since he has hanell of the massacre of the martyred Lovis; and who can 
wonder it should have overpo wered him? Ever since her arrival _ hog 
been pressing me to spend some time with her before I return to tow: She 


wanted Susan and me to pass a month with her, but, find as ational le, 
she bestowed all her entreaties upon me alone, and they are grown so urgen t, 
upon my preparation for departing, and acquainting her my furlough of ab- 
sence was over, that she not only insisted upon my writing to you, and tell- 
ing why I deferred my return, bat « we ires she will also wr te herself, to 
ask your permission for the visit. She exactly resembles Mis. Thrale in 
the ardour and warmth of her temper and partialities. I find her impossible 
to resist, and therefore if your answer to her is such as | conclude it must 
be, I shall wait upon her for a week. 
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M. de Talleyrand might well be named along with the daughter of 
M. Necker ; and was also conspicuous in the colony. He is in a 
moment characterized as a person of “infinite wit and sagacit 
that *‘ it is inconceivable what a convert he has made of me;” and 
that ‘* I consider him now one of the first members, and one of the 
most charming, of this exquisite set.” His powers are pronounced 
to be ‘ astonishing, both in information and in raillery.” An ex- 
tract from a letter will give a touch or two more :— 


Mickleham, April 3rd. 
After I had sent off my letter to you on Monday I walked on to Juniper, 


and entered at the same moment with Mr. Jenkinson and his attorney—a 
man whose figure strongly resembles some of Hogarth’s most ill-looking per- 
sonages, and who appeared to me to be brought as a kind of spy, or witness 
of all that was passing. I would have retreated, fearing to interrupt busi- 
ness, but I was surrounded, and pressed to stay, by Madame de Staél with 
great impressement, and with much kindness by M. d’Arblayand all the rest. 
Mr. Clarke was the spokesman, and acquitted himself with great dignity 
and moderation ; Madame de S. now and then came forth with a little coquet- 
terie pour adoucir ce sauvage Jenkinson. ‘* What will you, Mr. Jenkinson? 
tell to me, what will you?” M. de Narbonne, somewhat indigné de la 
mauvaise foi and excédé des longueurs de son adversaire, was not quite so 
gentle with him, and I was glad to perceive that he meant to resist, in some 
degree at least, the exorbitant demands of his landlord. Madame de Staél 
was very gay, and M. de Talleyrand very comique this evening ; he criti- 
cised, amongst other things, her reading of prose, with great sang froid : 
** Vous lisez trés mal la prose : vous avez un chant en lisant, une cadence, et 
puis une monotonie, qui n’est pas bien du tout: en vous écoutant on croit 
toujours entendre des vers, et cela aun fort mauvais effet!” They talked 
over a number of their friends and acquaintance with the utmost unreserve, 
and sometimes with the most comic humour imaginable,—M. de Lally, M. 
de Lafayette, la Princesse d’Henin, la Princesse de Poix, a M. Guibert, an 
author, and one who was, Madame de S. told me, passionately in love with 
her before she married,—and innumerable others. 


We merely add, that one of the French colonists was the fascina- 
ting Chevalier D’ Arblay, towhom “little Fanny Burney,” with a 
romance, that could hardly have been expected from a lady of her 
years and intercourse with the world, became suddenly enamoured, 
giving him her hand, in spite of a loving and beloved father’s hopes and 
wishes. Was there not sentiment and sensibility i in the Burney after all? 





Art. III.—Recollections of Siberia, in the years 1840 and 1841. 
By C. H. Corrrety, Esq.. Parker. 


Mr. Corrre.v’s Recollections of Siberia will scarcely accord with 
the views and anticipations of those persons who possess a Russo- 
phobian feeling, and who have been in the habit of regarding the 
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Autocrat’s rule as one of iron despotism and merciless severity. At 
the same time our author’s pages turn the tables upon the thorough- 
going Englishman with considerable smartness, inasmuch as he asserts 
and endeavours to demonstrate that the Russians not only entertain 
a terrible notion of the grasping and wily ambition of this country, 
but that they have sufficient reasons for the sentiment. 

Mr. C. being in Moscow at the time when a drove of the exiled 
convicts were on their way for Siberia, like other travellers whose 
recollections we have read, felt a curiosity to have a sight of the 
show, which must be as affecting as it is remarkable. And yet it 
did not move him in the way that has been usually described; for he 
was so well pleased with what he beheld and had communicated to 
him relative to these déportés, that he was filled with a strong 
degree of anxiety to visit the regions to which they were banished. 
Accordingly he started,—a favourable opportunity occurring to make 
the journey ; for he appears to have enjoyed to a wide extent the 
good offices and friendly influence of people in authority; nor has 
he failed to furnish a report in harmony, in so far as opinions and 
conclusions are concerned, with what might be expected from a 
gratified and eulogistic tourist. In fact our author not merely does 
not see why the exiled gangs in Siberia should be very much dis- 
contented with their condition ; but he speaks of many of them as 
being really grateful for the change in their lot, as well as being 
much benefitted by it; whereas those of the number who may think 
differently and less thankfully, do not know what is good for them ; 
and therefore, of course, their complaints and fancies are no more to 
be minded than what children may indulge in and waywardly clamour 
for, 

With regard, however, to the doctrines put forth about the superi- 
ority of the Siberian system and its excellent results, even in the 
estimation of the banished, Mr. Cottrell is not particularly happy, 
if his facts are to be compared with his conclusions and dicta,—tfor 
the climate of the regions described is one of dreadful extremes ; 
not to speak of the bondage and toils, far away from birth-place and 
kindred, to which the condemned are constantly subject. What 
must we fancy of a country where the cellars which belong to every 
house answer the same purpose that ice-vaults do in England? These 
Siberian vaults are made in the frozen ground; and here, in summer, 
‘“‘ when the heat is as excessive as the cold is in winter, they place all 
their fresh provisions, such as milk, meal, and fish, where everything 
becomes frozen in two hours.” The following account of travelling in 
autumn will convey some further idea of the horrors above ground, 
ere the snow is consolidated :— 

We made our first journey en traineau here; and bad enough it was in 
that way—on wheels it would have been impossible. The road was very 
mountanious, and lay throuzh forests for eight or ten versts together, where 
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the snow was drifted to the height of many feet ; through which we had to 
force our way, it not being yet sufficiently hard to resist the horses’ feet. In 
the rapid descents, we constantly rolled over and over; and three horses to 
a light tramneau had the greatest dilliculty in getting up the long steep hills 
of snow, where there were no solid footing for them. What we should have 
done with our carriage on such roads, we know not ; and we had still a long 
journey before us, before we should come to any town where we could leave 
it till our return from the far East, and to take it on the whole way was out 
of the guestion. The next day, a council of war was held; when it was 
decided v e should go on to Barnaoul on wheels, a distance of two hundred 
and eighty versts: but the road was represented as good, and we were told 
we should find much snow, it being mostly over a dead flat. Accordingly, 
the carriage was fortified with very strong ashen s shafts, which were fixed all 
round it, so as to force a passage through the snow in the case of need; and 
thus we started for Barnaoul. Bad as our journey had been for some time 
past, it was evident we had not reached the maximum, and that every day 
the roads would be worse, till the snow had settled down into solidity, which, 
in parts where there is little communication, requires some time. We had 
gencrally ten or twelve horses the whole of this journey, and did not with 
al] average above five versts an hour. 

Our first stage was mountainous; but after that the Steppes began again, 
with driving snow and wind, almost amounting to what is called in this 
country a jurdn, or whirlwin id, which is often iatal to travellers if accom- 
panied with snow in any quantity. Jlaving tricd the effects of fire, water, 
and air, under their most fearful forms, we ure inclined to give the prce€mi- 
nence in point of horror to the latter. A burdux which overtakes you ina 
forest is less formidable, because you cannot well get out of the right track, 
and the only danger is being buricd alive in the snow. Butin an open 
Steppes country y, w hen it is very violent, the snow which is falling 
becomes whirled round, and mixed with that which the wind raises from 
the ground; so that, in broad daylight, the driver cannot see an inch 
before him, and does not know whether he is going to the right or the 
left. Many fatal accidents occur in this way: carriages being rolled down 
precipices, or men and horses frozen to death in the drifted snow, which 
naturally collects round the only object which interrupts its course for miles 
and iuiles. 


it is difficult to conecive how : class ~i the exiled to these 
Tartarian wilds, whether the vi Send of political suspicion or of 
actual Ee of crime. can become reconciled to their lot. Still 
our author ck ‘elares ‘s that * “We have often heard those who have been 
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banish 4 to Siberia, after they have been some time established there, 
assert how much better the > condition is: and that thev would advise 


a) 


their friends at home, if possible, to come out there by way of 
bcitering themselves.” Dut one would like to know what were the 
motives for such a statement. Was it made in the prescnce of some 
of Mr. Cottrell’s official friends, and the ministers of justice? How- 
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ever, it Is of | less tmportance to have a reply to such questions, secing 
] 4 } 4 —* ° . - . . . 
that these words of testimony immediately follow, viz.— In spite 
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oi this assertion of the much bettered condition, there are every 
year a great number who make their escape, and go back to Russia, 
with the great probability of being discov ered “and knouted, and 
having to make the long journey over again.” Pity it is that while 
some people are entirely blind to what is essential to their best in- 
terests, others confess with their lips, but deny by their deeds, the 
most important truths. 

There seems to be only one intelligible method of reconciling 
Mr. Cottrell’s statements with regard to the blissful and grateful con- 
dition of the convicts in Siberia, either as respects human nature or 
the facts that inadvertently come out in the course of his Recollections. 
He appears to be a man of easy and good temper, to be inclined 
to see things on the fair side, to have been treated with marked 
attention by the Siberian authorities, who no doubt not only knew 
their man, but gave a flattering picture of the system to which 
they were indebted and which “they themselves superintended,— 
the guest and the host at the same time being provided with com- 
forts and appliances which none of the exiles can either be presumed 
to experience or estimate. Be assured that a Polish patriot is slow 
to learn the sort of reckoning which came so speedily and smoothly 
to Mr. Cottrell’s finger-ends; and even the banished from Russia 
Proper can only honestly prefer the Siberian to his native home and 
wonted occupations because these latter bear and retain in his mind 
the stamp of a grosser oppression and a more terrible privation, 
along with horrible uncertainties. 

Still our author is a pleasant companion, and no doubt his agree- 
able manner is referrable in no small degree to his sincerity. He has 
travelled in a variety of countries, and must be fond of visiting new 
scenes as well as of locomotion. He is manifestly a gentleman and 
a cosmopolite; and therefore may, with regard to Russia and the 
fiussians, be taken as a competent reporter when he speaks from his 
personal observation and from unborrowed experience. His route 
too, in the present instance, was over ground that is seldom trodden 
by pleasure hunters and the tribe of summer cantering tourists. 

Western Siberia included some of the principal scenes for his Re- 
collections, having visited the more important stations and the most 
noted places in the countr y; such as the mines and various institu- 
tions, and describing even the Chinese frontier post connected with 
the overland trade with Russia. On the subject of education, for 
example, and as it is conducted for the supply of the public ser- 
vice, we have this particular account, with certain general remarks: 
the establishment described is at Omosk :— 


There is another military school for Cossacks only, and the boys are 
destined for a different carcer in some respects from the others. We may 
safely defy any country in the world to pr oduce an establishment in any way 

superior to this; our only 2oubt is if it is not too good for those who are 
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hrought up in it, considering what their future destination is likely to be. 
It consists of sixty boys who are noble, and a hundred and twenty common 
Cossacks. The building is handsome; the dormitories most comfortable, 
far more so than Long Chamber at Eton; and their dinners, of which we 
have partaken, excellent. The boys are taught drawing, algebra, languages, 
hisiory, and fortification: the first class, who were all under seventeen years 
of age, studied principally the Oriental languages, and are intended for in-. 
terpreters and agents in the East. We were told by General Schramm, who 
has the superintendence of the school, that most of those who composed the 
first class understood Mongolish, Arabic, and Persian, and have also native 
youths to teach them the patois of the Normandic tribes. We saw boys of 
twelve years of age go through their French lesson ; which they pronounced 
and wrote from dictation with great fluency and accuracy. Several of the 
specimens of their drawings which we brought away show great talent ; 
aud, as we before said, our only doubt is, if they have not too many com- 
forts, and are not educated a little above their sphere. 

We cannot, hoWever, wonder, when these pains are taken in the wilds of 
Siberia, to educate boys for the services they are to perform as men, that 
Russian diplomatic agents should be so superior to our own; and the habit 
of thinking such a preparation must have created cannot fail to give them 
great advantages as negotiators and general agents. 


Diplomatic agency and the individual conduct of governors, 
general officers, and other high functionaries, are objects, every one 
knows, of the Autocrat’s extreme vigilance and jealous superin- 
tendence. His policy involves an intricate and broad system of sur- 
veillance. And yet there are honest and also generous displays in 
t! 1c modes -s adopted by Nicholas towards his servants and ministers. 
‘ihe following particulars relative to the expedition to Khiva furnish 
an 1 exampk , of his more humane me ns at the same time that 
the extract contalas a testimony to an authority that appears to be 


paramount over Kurope,—to find nothing too great or too minute for 
its erasp : 


Khiva is distant about six hundred English miles from Orenburg ; the 
road lying through a Steppes inhabited by tribes of Turcomans hostile to 
Russia. The difliculty of obtaining a supply of water was so great, that 
the winter was selected as the least unfavourab!e season for making the ex- 
pedition. No arrangement which foresight could suggest or money could 
complete had becn omitted; and though the distance is so trifling, so con- 
vineed was the emperor of the difficulties they had to encounter, that he 
applied to the Duke of Wellington for his opinion as to how the enterprise 
had ben conducted. Although the duke had certainly never been in any 
country exactly of this description, his Indian experience had taught him to 
form so accurate a judgment of what the principal impediments, which were 
not easy to be surmounted, would be, that in his reply to the emperor, he 
gave as his opinion that the expedition had failed solely from causes which 
were beyond his control. 


The numbers of the troops engaged in this undertaking were very much 
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ever-stated in the Commerce and other French accounts; but it was cer- 
tainly more than ample for the resistance they met with. Twelve thousand 
camels were employed to carry the baggage and matériel ; and when the 
snow hecame very deep, these unfortunate and much-enduring beasts perished 
miserably from being unable to scrape with their feet down to the grass, 
without which food they cannot live. The convoy set out by seven o’clock 
every morning ; and the days being very short, generally halted by two, at 
which time they often had not advanced above two versts. The time lost in 
clearing away the snow and pitching the tents was so great, that the general, 
who never dined till he saw every thing in order, frequently did not retire 
till midnight. The cold, in the mean time, was excessive ; so much so, that 
a flask of Irish whisky, which hung by the general’s bedside, often froze. 
The first time that this occurred, he accused his servant of allowing some 
one to steal it, thinking the flask was empty. The moaning of the camels 
was described to us as pitiable; they perished one after another, till, we 
believe, not a hundred, if s»y, ever returned to Orenburg. 

The expedition was abse.:* 4: e or six months, and did not get much be- 
yond the Emba, a river which forms the nominal Russian frontier, and not 
much above one-third of the distance they had to perform. During all this 
time, they had but one skirmish with an enemy; who was soon satisfied 
with a few rounds of grape-shot, which, however, only killed two persons. 
The Russians, though they lost all their camels, didnot lose half-a-dozen 
men or horses; and we have heard a general of Cossacks give it as his 
opinion, that if only Cossack horses had been used, instead of camels, they 
might have succeeded in reaching Khiva. 

The commander of the expedition was General Perofski, the governor of 
Orenburg, a province larger than France, and one requiring the most active 
and able head to manage it successfully. We made his acquaintance in the 
summer of 1840, at the reviews at Krasno Selo, and should imagine him to 
be a man of five-and-forty ; one who has seen a great deal of service, and 
whom we heard invariably highly spoken of. When the failure of the expe- 
dition was known at Petersburg, and the general was summoned to give his 
account of it, it was commonly supposed he would fall into disgrace. It 
was, however, so far from being the case, that General Roccasofski, who was 
governor of Orenburg in his absence, told us that he had seen the Duke of 
Wellington’s letter to the emperor, which he forwarded to General Perofski 
on his return, and on which he had written that it was the greatest eulogium 
that could be passed on him, inasmuch as he had only failed from impedi- 
ments which the duke had given his opinion were insurmountable. He 
udded, moreover, that the general had done all that a good man and able 
commander could have effected under the circumstances—he had saved his 
army ; and we know that such an opinion, coming from such a quarter, had 
the greatest weight in St. Petersburg, and was received with the greatest 
gratitude by the person most interested in it. General Molostof, an officer 
who had spent the greater part of his life out of Russia as aide-de-camp 
to the Prince of Wiirtemburg, who returned about this time from Germany, 
asked the emperor’s leave to accompany the expedition as a volunteer. We 
dined téte-a-téte, and went out shooting several times with him during our 
stay at Orenburg, and from him we heard the details as above stated. 
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4.2 Cottrell’s Recollections of Siberia. 


In order to convey some distinct ideas, and as being particularly 
characteristic of Siberia, we proceed to cite as follows: First, as to 
travelling across frozen lakes :— 


The passage on the ice is agreeable and rapid; the point where it is 
crossed is not quite sixty versts, which is sometimes performed in two hours 
and a half; and the view of the surrounding mountains is imposing and 
majestic. ‘There are occasionally small fissures in the ice, and particularly in 
the spring, when the season approaches for its dissolution, which must be 
formidable to an unhabituated traveller; but as the horses and their drivers 
are thoroughly practised in getting over them, there is no real danger. 
When the crack is small, the horses jump over them without stopping ; 
when they are large, planks are laid across so as to form a bridge, which is 
made and unmade in an instant, the planks being carried for the purpose, 
and dragged behind the sledge. If the fissures are too large even for this, 
a bridge is made of large blocks of ice, which they cut off on the side of the 
opening, and the driver, with a sort of leaping-pole, jumps over the chasm. 
He then fastens on other similar blocks from the opposite side. The bridge 
is clearly none of the most secure; but the horses are unharnessed and 
passed over first, and then the carriage is pulled over as rapidly as possible 
by ropes. Sometimes it occurs that a horse, going at full speed, is all of a 
sudden enfoncé in the ice, which, instead of cracking, has become soft and 
porous ; the driver in that case jumps on his back with, great quickness, 
crawls over him, disengages him in an instant from the sledge, and as he is 
blown, pulls him out by main force before he has time to struggle and sink 
deeper in the icy bog. In order to blow him more effectually he throws a 
slip-knot round his neck, and draws it as tight as possible, so as to deprive 
him of the little breath he had remaining. Having lugged him out, he 
harnesses again as quick as lightning ; and the whole operation does not take 
more time than it does to relate the manner of extricating him. 


And this of Siberian fowling: 


Shooting after our manner is never praciised here. Ifa peasant sees any 
one shoot flying, he stands with his mouth open, staring with astonishment, 
not at the skill of the sportsman, but at his folly in expending so much am- 
munition, which is exceedingly expensive, on asingle bird. He believes, as 
is really the case, that more skill is required to shoot with his rifle, that car- 
ries the smallest quantity of powder, and a single ball about the size of swan- 
shot, with that extraordinary precision necessary so as not to perforate the 
fur. In this, perhaps, they excel any people living: if they do shoot, 
though they prefer to trap even the black-cock, gelinottes, and coq de 
bruyere, they always strike the bird on the head, and this at a distance of 
two or three hundred paces. They snare even the double becasse, a bird 
hardly known in England, of which there are periodical flights in Russia and 
Siberia, and which are in our estimation superior to any sort of game we 
are acquainted with. When they shoot, they approach the object first on 
all-fours, and then crawl on their stomachs till they are at a proper distance 
for firing. They have usually two rests to their rifle, which they fix in the 
snow or ground when not frozen, and having taken a steady aim, rarely if 
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ver miss. ‘To an Englishman these rifles do appear, to be sure, the most 
xtraordinary machines, and few would have the courage to use them. They 
rove, however, that success depends much more on the skill of the sports- 
nan than the excellence of his arms, which, indeed, we have long since 
ound out in many other countries. We had with us one of Lancaster’s 
.ube-guns, for which the amateurs would have given more than the prime 
zost, but more out of curiosity than for use. The common rifle-barrels are 
made at Tobolsk, are very heavy, and have avery small bore. The grooves 
are round instead of perpendicular, and the ball, which is cut instead of 
east, is forced in, and the edges rounded off in ramming down. The lock 
is large and awkward-looking, the springs on the outside, that of the cock 
clumsy and not tempered: the whole machine works so slowly, that you 
may see the trigger stop and move on again during the progress of the cock 
towards the pan. The charge does not contain fifty grains of powder. In 
the event of a spring breaking , the chasseur readily replaces it by one of 
wood, generally of larch, whic h answers his purpose equally well, and he is 
thus independent of the gunmaker. With all these imperfections, as we 
have said before, they rare ly or never miss, and always hit an animal, whose 
fur is precious, through the muzzle. Rifles of this sort cost here twenty- 
five roubles, powder five roubles a pound, and lead is also dear. 


The Siberians have been noted for hospitality ; and the cheapness 
of some kinds of substantial provisions will partly account for this. 
\futton, we are told, is so plentiful at Orenburg, that the better 
ort of people do not condescend to eat it. A whole sheep may be 
aad for tenpence, Mention has been made by a traveller in former 
times of having met a carrier conveying goods to a distance, accord- 
ing to our 1 reckoning, of a thousand miles, for seven farthings per 
day for the keep of himself and horse. Siberian hospitality not 
oily extends to providing almost gratuitously the necessary pro- 
visions to a the stomach, but it includes a process in order to 

whet the appetite 


By way of digesting our luncheon, a ceremony was performed, which, if 
we had not un \dergone the ordeal at a friend’s house in the vicinity of 
Oranienbaum, with our lamented friend Prince Butera, would have aston- 
ished us no littie. A dozen soldiers placed themselves in two files close to 
each other, and took up each of the party in turn in their arms and tossed 
them 1 in the air, catching them again on their arms, and throwing them up 
acain, as quickly as possible, a considerable height. This operation is per- 
formed very expertly ; ; the patient who un derstands the business, keeps his 
arms close to his sides, and his legs stretched stiffly out, and feels no sort 
of inconvenience. It is exactly like being tossed in a blanket. This is ac- 
co npanicc d with singing some of their many pleasing but monotonous national 
airs, to which the softness of the language gives a harmony they do not 
intrinsically possess. 


The Russian commerce with China is necessarily included in any 
aceount of Siberia, as well as with Independent Tartary. Even 
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4.4 Cottrell’s Recollections of Siberia. 


according to Mr. Cottrell, the strenuous and unhesitating advocate 

of the Autocrat, the frontiers of the Russian empire are “constantly 

extending, and this, he declares, to a much greater distance than 
‘we have any idea of in E iurope.” 

The histor y of modern Siberia is indeed particularly interesting at 
this moment in regard to Russian intercourse with the Celestial em- 
pire. In the seventeenth century, a small band of Cossacks con- 
quered the country on the Amur or Yamur, which signifies, s says 
our author, in the language of the natives, the great river; being 
one of the largest and most widely-extended streams of that part of 
Asia. The conquerors received the tribute of furs, having also for- 
tified the town of Albasyne considerably inland. But the Emperor 
of China, Kang-Khi, dislodged the invaders, after many futile 
attempts. We thus read : 


At length a formidable armament of ten thousand men, with guns and a 
battering train, were despatched down the Amur, to lay regular siege to the 
little town, garrisoned by only five hundred men. After a resistance of 
several months, disease and famine obliged the heroic band to capitulate. 
Great part of them were sent prisoners to Peking, some of whose descend- 
ants still remain there, and have preserved their religion, which served as a 
pretext to the Russian government to establish a college there, and send a 
spiritual deputation, who are changed every ten years. It is said, that 
among the defenders of AJbasyne were some of our Scotch countrymen, 
many of whom at that time, like the present Swiss, sold their services to 
other nations, and among them to the czars of Russia, who had for a long 
time a Scotch body-guard. 


In the course of time, however, viz. in 1728, a treaty of peace 
was concluded between the two powers, fixing the boundary between 
them, the navigation of the Amur belonging, according to the agree- 
ment, to the Chinese; although there can be little doubt that’ the 
period will arrive when it will be seized by the Russians. Says 
Mr. Cottrell, ‘The day may not be far distant when they will repos- 
sess themselves. The soil is fertile, the climate temperate, and the 
couuiy sheltered from the north by a chain of very high moun- 
tains. ‘The lands, cultivated by the original inhabitants of ‘Albasyne, 
still produce corn which srows from the seed which falls a annually 
from the ears, as we were told by an officer who saw it in 1832.” 
There is signification also in the following passage : 


The relative position of Russia and China is wonderfully changed since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and although the former never 
performed any act of vassalage to the latter, she was treated by her, in the 
numerous articles agreed to in 1727, as her inferior. We doubt not that 
the lessons we have taught the Chinese at Chusan and Canton will not be 
thrown away upon the Russians. We observed, in talking of our Chinese 
expeJition with the authorities in those parts, that they seemed to enjoy the 
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idea of our bringing the Brother of the Sun and Moon to his senses, and it 
struck us there was an arriére pensée. There are people who believe that 
England and Russia will one day divide the world—chi sa? But we, at 
least, are getting out of our latitude, and must return to Siberia. 


According to the treaty mentioned, as we have already heard, the 
Russians received permission to establish a college at Peking: and 
to this institution they send a spiritual deputation every ten years. 
Very scanty, however, is the intelligence that reaches the European 
public from the college; although there can be no doubt that the 
fathers sent thither have both eyes and ears open in order to report 
the fullest information to the Autocrat on their return. Some of 
the journals of the deputed have been allowed to be published; the 
mission, particularly in 1830, being attended by men of science in 
the guise of Cossacks. Those of the Russians who reside in Peking 
appear to keep entirely apart, or to be kept, from politics. 

The Chinese factory on the boundary is described by our author, 
not, apparently, from person: al observation, much less favourably than 
by some other travellers. _ The following is part of his accom: : 2nd 
even from it we should conclude that the change, on passing t 1iough 
the door in the wooden frame that divides the two empires, is of a 
very striking nature. One traveller has said that a more astonishing 
contrast, altogether in favour of the celestials, can hardly be found 
on the face of the earth. However, let us have Mr. Cottrell’s state- 
ment : 


The Mai-ma- tehin is a small rectangularly-built hamlet, having two principal 
streets, which cross each other at right angles, at the end of each of which 
is a gate, looking towards the four points of the compass. It is surrounded 
with a wooden w vall, which is its only fortification. The streets are exceed- 
ingly narrow, and ill paved, so that two camels can barely pass each other, 
as at Cairo; but there is a great difference in the height «f the houses of 
the two places. Here they are very small, all of one story, and of wood, 
the roof mostly of the sume material, though the more inferior sort are 
covered with turf; they have no windows towards the street, and consist 
of two small rooms, one of which serves for a warehouse and shop, the other 
for the occupant to live in. On the other side, the windows are composed 
of oiled paper, painted with different devices, and sometimes of Russian tale. 
There is in general a great air of cleanliness, and the furniture of the houses 
is often of a superior description. They are heated with stoves, like the 
Russian houses, which are needful, small as the apartments are, for the cold 
is very great, and, in spite of all, they are not well warmed. A great dis- 
play is made of all the nondescript articles they have for sale in the shop, 
and in those of the highest class of merchants, there is great order in stow- 
ing away their bedding and household furniture, all of which are in one 
common, sitting, eating, and sleeping room. The number of the inhabitants 
is about fifteen hundred, all males, no Chinese women being allowed to go 
there ; a few common Mongolese are seen about, but not many. 
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We may sieze this opportunity to collect a few statements with 
regard to Chinese trade generally as respects foreign Christian coun- 
tries. 

The tea-trade is the great staple of China, being in fact the main 
point upon which all the mercantile transactions of the empire turn. 
And yet the cultivation of the plant which yields this leaf is even in 
China limited to certain provinces; only some of the more favourable 
parts of these districts being capable of growing an article of the 
highest quality. But it is less for its extent and numerous ramifica- 
tions, which are wonderful, that the tea-trade of China is remarkable, 
than for the influence it exercises on the whole commercial enter- 
prises of the country. 

According to the accounts down to about 1830, when the trade 
was principally in the hands of the East India Company, and before 
it was thrown open, a period well calculated to afford a distinct view 
of the matter in many of its large ramifications, European states 
(with the exception of Russia) and America drew their supplies of 
the article through the port of Canton. The annual importation into 
Great Britain amounted to nearly thirty millions of pounds; the 
consumption of the United States varied from six to eight millions ; 
that of Holland to more than two millions and a half; of Germany 
to about two millions; while the importations of South America, 
France, Italy, and Spain, scarcely arose to one million. 

Tea is almost a necessary of life in Russia, the annual import to 
which in 1830, was, we believe, to the amount of five millions and a 
half pounds. This as to the legitimate traffic; but we have no means 
of knowing how much was smuggled to the numerous remote hordes 
within the Russian boundary. One thing however is certain, that 
this latter supply was, and no doubt continues to be, vast. 

The exports to England consisted exclusively of tea; those to 
America, of tea, along with small quantities of nankeens, raw and 
wrought silks, sugar, and some minor articles; and those to India 
were to a trifling amount, tea, china-ware, sugar, &c., the imports 
being chiefly balanced by bills and bullion. The imports from 
Kngland consisted of woollens in value one-half of the whole, cottons 
one-quarter, metals and miscellaneous articles another quarter. ‘The 
returns from Russia are furs; of which a greater quantity is required 
to balance the tea and other imports than that country itself can 
spare; and furs are constantly imported for the demands of the 
trade. 

After our rambling manner, we may append, without travelling 
far out of the record, a sketch or two from a very recently published 
translation of Kohl’s Russia. We in a late number directed atten- 
tion to one of his volumes on St. Petersburgh; but his “ Russia” 
takes a much wider stride; for our remarkable German traveller has 
written four separate works on the country; not only St. Petersburg, 
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but Moscow and other cities having been selected for this gentleman's 
unrivalled pencillings. We call them unrivalled, for they are so in 
respect of liveliness as well as minuteness, of their obvious and ex- 
quisite truthfulness as well as healthy tone and honest feeling. 
Having been reading of frozen regions, let us have a humorous and 
living picce of humanity, in the shape of an eloquent ice-vender, who 
is labouring in his calling on tlie morning of Easter-day. 

“* Moje potschienie !’’ (most obedient servant, sir,) he called out, with the 
politeness of a gentleman, to a person passing him at some distance, who at 
first had not noticed him, and was not thinking of ice. ‘‘ Do you choose an 
ice? [ will make one for you in a moment. “Oh! it is very hot to-day. 
People need something to cool them. Would you like vanilla? What, 
nothing? nothing at all? Oh, [ am very sorry ! —— Moroschnije ! moro- 
schnije! ssami sswdscheje ! (1ce! ice! the freshest and the coolest!) Cho- 
colate, vanilla, coffee, rose-ice, and, best of all, flower-blossom! Who will 
taste my delicious ice, flower-blossom!” These names he had invented 
himself for the different sorts of ice. ‘* Yes, my ice has a blossom like a 
poppy. Come, my pretty dear, will you have a poppy-blossom ice?” In 
spring the girls of Little Russia wear a number of showy poppy: flowers in 
their hair. ‘‘ Here, taste; you will like it better than a kiss from your 
sweetheart. You would rather have a mixed one? Well, my love, 1 will 
mix you one of white and red, as your cheeks are mixed.” In a trice he 
had mixed white and red in a glass, above which rose a tall head of the 
two alluring colours. The girl was embarrassed, but could not help taking 
hold and using the little wooden spoon, which he slipt into her right hand. 
“ Zwdtui zwetot. Flower-blossom, poppy-blossom, vanilla-blossom, coffee- 
blossom, chocolate-blossom! Who will taste my delicious ice? Look, 
father, red, red as roses; yellow, yellow as gold. Silly man, buy my gold 
with your copper.” Putting out a little as a specimen into a glass, he held 
it up to the sun. “Splendid! How I should like to eat it myself. But I 
ain too poor. I cannot afford ‘t. Take one, father, and then I shall have 
money to treat myself to a glass of flower-blossom. Lay hold, father, and 
much good may it do you! One for your son too ?—Moroschnije, moro- 
schnije. Who buys my beautiful ice? Pooh! how excessively hot it is to- 
day! I am almost melted. No, I must have an ice.’’ For Easter Sunday 
in Russia, this, as the reader may conceive, was a pretty bold poetical ex- 
aggeration. He then tasted a morsel, rolled his eyes, and raised his 
shoulders, as if ambrosia was melting in his mouth. ‘* Now, mother, what 
are you looking for? Does it not make you long? Upon my word I cannot 
bear to see you melting here before my face in the sun. Just taste!” At 
the same time he held out a morsel to her at the tip of the wooden spoon. 
Unable to get out of the scrape, she could not help laughing and taking 
the bait, nor did she get off for less than eight copecks.— ‘* Moroschnije 
ssami ssladkija moroschnije,” (Ice, the sweetest ice in the world!) and with 
that he commenced a chain of fresh drolleries, which was not broken till 
sunset. 


Having started from Moscow with Mr. Cottrell for Siberia, we 
cannot be far wrong if, on returning, we take for our cicerone, while 
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48 Nature a Parable. 


in that mighty capital, the author of “ Russia.” This is his picture 
of the unparalleled resurrection after the memorable burning sacri- 
fice, identified with the history of Moscow : 


Nowhere is there a sufficient length of street to formaperspective. The 
greater number of the streets wind like the paths of an English park, or like 
rivers meandering through fields. We always fancy ourselves coming to 
the end; and in every part where the ground is level, we appear to be in a 
small city. Fortunately the site of Moscow is in general hilly. The streets 
undulate continually, and thus offer from time to time points of view, 
whence the eye is able to range over the vast ocean. of house-tops. The 
Kremlin is best viewed from the south side, and from the bridge of Moskva 
Rekoi. From the river that bathes its base, the bill of the Kremlin rises, 
picturesquely adorned with turf and shrubs. The buildings appear set in a 
rich frame of water, verdant foliage and snowy wall; the majestic column of 
Ivan Wilikoi rearing itself high above all, like the axis round which the 
whole moves. The colours are everywhere most lively,—red, white, green, 
gold, and silver. Amidst the confusion of the numerous small, antique edi- 
fices, the Belshoi Dvorez (the large palace built by Alexander) has an im- 
posing aspect. It looks like one large mass of white rock, amidst a multi- 
tude of fragments. The churches and palaces stand on the plateau of the 
Kremlin as on a mighty salver; the little red and gold castle ‘chare ch of the 
czars coquetting near the border like some pretty little maiden, and the 
paler coloured cupolas of the Michaelis and Uspenski churclies represent ing 
the broad corpulence of a merchant’s wife. The Maloi Dvorez (little palace), 
and the convent of the Miracle, draw modestly back, as beseems hermits and 
little people. All these buildings stand on the summit of the Kremlin like 
its crown, themselves again crowned with a multitude of cupolas, of which 
every church has at least five e, and one has sixteen, glittering in goid and 
silver.” 





Art. 1V.—Nature a Parable: A Poem in Seven Books. By the 
~ Rev. J. B. Morris, A.M., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Rivington. 


THERE are three principal reasons, by one of which we are usually 
induced to give any newly published book a place in our pages. It 
may contain information on some new or otherwise sufficiently inte- 
resting subject ;—or its intrinsic excellence may make us wish to 
call public attention to its merits with as little delay as possible ;—or 
it may be altogether so bad as to render it our duty to caution our 
readers $ against wasting their time or ,money in its perusal cr pur- 
chase. It is by the last of these species of tenure that ‘ Nature a 
Parable” holds its present position. We have done what we venture 
to say none of our readers will be able to accomplish—we a!most 
fear those who have looked into the book will disbelieve us, but it 1s 

fact—we have read the poem through; and a feat more nearly 
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approaching to the impossible we never performed; nothing but a 
strong sense of duty could have carried us through the task; and 
from this herculean labour we have risen without having been able 
to form one single idea as to the general scope and intention of the 
work, It cannot therefore in common fairness be expected of us, 
that we should attempt to furnish any general account of that which 
we at once own to be entirely and absolutely beyond our compre- 
hension. We cannot communicate to others ideas that we do not 
possess ourselves. Fortunately, the author has relieved us from this 
awkward necessity by means of a preface,—to us rather more unin- 
telligible than the poem itself; part of which, ——— we cannot 
uns erstand, we can transcribe, and thus give others their fair chance 
of discovering the writer’s meaning, veiled asa it has been to 
ourselves in a more than stygian gloom. We give the opening, and 
one other, passage of the preface. 


The present work was originally undertaken as a relief from engage- 
ments of a more laborious kind. It struck me that in all writers not of the 
very driest class, there are some things of an imaginative hue, and that I 
might therefore not disadvantageously employ my leisure hours in correct- 
ing and chastening whatever amount of imaginative tendencies I had myself, 
by noticing things of the kind in the works of the Fathers. I went to 
them in this, as in other respects, with a desire to consult them as oracles, 
not to judge of them as authors. As for a blind reverence for them, I can- 
not believe that such a thing exists, or was ever even talked of except by 
gach as were either ignorant of their writings, or, with some knowledge of 
these, made no effort to follow their stern holine ss and patient gentleness, 
The graciousness of our Lord’s promise reaches even to the effort to do 
His Father's will. 

I hope that whatever defects of style, or judgment, or doctrine, there 
may be in this work, I have throughout it expressed a conviction that stern 
living is the way to understand the subjects of which it makes a feeble 
attempt to treat. If in expressing that conviction 1 have anywhere seemed 
deficient in gentleness, I have little doubt myself that it is to be attributed 
to my own want of sternness to myself. Still any one may make an effort 
to attain the two, though he succeed but ill in attaining them. 


Soon afterwards we are told that the work will in its own structure 
bear witness to its having been written as a “relief en Sundays and 
saints’-days from more laborious occupations :” and then comes the 
explanation of the whole design. 


The whole subject of the typical meaning of Natare, is but a continuation, 
or rather an instance and illustration, of ‘the subject of Bishop Butler’s Anal- 
ogy. For, assuming that the church system and the system of nature pro- 
ceed from the same author, there arises, upon the principle of that great 
divine, an immediate probability that there will be a similarity in the two. 
Thus the cleansing, and refreshing, and invigorating powers of water, are 
analogous to correlative powers of “Baptism. ‘For the other szerament we 
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need no further statement of the analogy than that which we are familiar 
with in the Catechism. And the thing assumed in this book is that such 
analogies are not accidental, but designed; and that the church system 
will clear up the meaning of Nature in the same way that Christianity clears 
up the meaning of Prophecy. ‘ Facilius Prophetiz credas discipulus 
nature,” said Tertullian. 


Truly we live in an age of miracles! Milton, we will answer for 
it, found Paradise Lost a tolerably serious occupation ; and we doubt 
if Bishop Butler considered writing his Analogy as exactly child’s 
play: but in the present day, up rises Mr. Morris, and with the 
greatest facility—as a mere nothing—performs both tasks at once! 
He re-writes and extends the greatest masterpiece of metaphysical 
argument the earth has ever seen,—throws the whole into the form 
of an elaborate poem of seven or eight thousand lines,—and then, 
with the modesty inseparable from true genius, gives it to the world 
as the unlaboured,—almost spontaneous production of his leisure 
moments,—a toy with which he contrived to amuse himself as a 
relief from serious study ! 

If we interpret aright the second sentence, (we confess it to be a 
most difficult passage,) the reverend gentleman thought it a necessary 
preparative to his undertaking to ‘‘ correct and chasten” his “ imagi- 
native tendencies ;” which, considering that a poet is ‘‘ of imagination 
all compact,” seems no less extraordinary than his choice of a poetical 
subject, or his apparent estimate of the difficulties of the undertaking. 
However, there may be “too much of a good thing ;” and if the 
author really was by nature troubled with a surplus of the ‘‘ forward 
and delusive faculty,” he cannot be too warmly congratulated on the 
success of his “correcting and chastening endeavours;” for so 
effectual has been the clearing process in this instance, that we def 
the most microscopic eye to detect one iota of the prohibited article 
throughout the whole seven books. 

Thus, then, relieving ourselves from the burden of endeavouring 
at any analysis of the entire book, by owning it to be beyond our 
powers to furnish one; and devoutly hoping that the explanatory 
account we have taken from the preface may be more useful to others 
than it has to us, we may mention our objections to particular parts 
in detail. 

Our first protest is to be entered against the introduction by Mr. 
Morris of words, and forms of words, not existing in the English 
language. Writers, by far his superiors, have usually been hitherto 
content with the language as they found it,—and many of them have 
managed to render it tolerably efficient; why, then, should Mr. 
Morris venture upon such innovations as these ?— 


** In which we pass our fleet existency.”’ 


** Lest man’s impatiency should miss reproof.” 
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** Be it mine to find 
Light’s remanent conversings with the soul.” 


** Such, in the dreary winter of nisfare 
Shall oft remember.” 


* As though there were in this vastidity 
Of boundless worlds.” 


Another perpetually-recurring fault consists in the absurdity and 
impropriety, often stretching into downright indecency, of much of 
the phraseology :— 


** Memory 
Might haply not indecently be said 
To have a personality distinct.” 


** What time he kills and eats the Gentile World.” 


** The scheme 
Of Pagan darkness wink’d at by our God.” 


** But God upon such times of ignorance 
Yet wink’d.” 


** Heathen bards 
This as the resting time for all the Gods 
By no unreasoning instinct have described.” 


** When cloven tongues descended on the Twelve 
And they were drunken with chaste drunkenness, 
And filled with new wine in bottles new.” 


** We darkly see eternal things of Heaven 
Writ with a sunbeam.” 


‘¢ Till we have cast all odious self-trust 
Aside as menstruous cloths.” 


‘Within 
The soul that image of the. Trinity 
Shall live and move uncumbered by the dog 
Of sense and lust.” 


Would any one short of a lunatic imagine such expressions as 
these proper to be used in a sacred poem? What in the wide world 
is the meaning of ‘‘reasoning instinct?” Reason and instinct are 
generally oppused to each other ; and their union as here given must be 
a strange compound indeed. Or what possibly can we understand by 
being “ drunken with chaste drunkenness?” Or who, save the 1m- 
pious scoffers mentioned in the Acts, ever before thought of applying 
the term in any sense—however limited and qualified—to the 1n- 
spired raptures of the holy Twelve, when the mighty rushing wind 
had heralded with appropriate grandeur the descending Deity, and 
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the visible symbol of the Present God hovering lambent over each 
sacred head, sent them forth empowered to wield at will all the 
tongues of men,—conveying to every one by means of his own 
language the glad tidings of salvation? Absurdity, in sacred matters, 
becomes i impiety; and the ill- judged effusions of foolish friends are 
often more hurtful to the cause of true religion than the most de- 
termined attacks of its infidel enemies. 

But the crowning absurdities of all are the analogies; and one, at 
least, occurs in almost every page. We hesitate for a moment 
before giving free way to the laughter most of them are so well 
calculated to afford, from the holy character of the subjects to which 
they refer; but this very quality of exhibiting sacred things in 
ridiculous association, makes it the more requisite that they should 
be denounced. The first refers to our Saviour laid in the manger :— 


“The ox was present at his master’s crib, 
To shew that Priests should at His altar live. 
The ass the type of Christian laity, 
Who meekly bear the burdens on them placed, 
Was present there! The oxen are as Priests 
Fraught with one function of the Cherubim.” 


And a few lines onward we have,—’ 


‘Yes, the humble ass 
Is type of Christian laity.” 


| ‘“‘ Hyssops on the wall 
Are salutary discipline bestowed 
By doctors of the church for cleansing sin.” 


‘* Nor lacks it mystery that the chiefest hours 
For chiefest acts of love were when the chime 
So falls upon the ear that one may break 
Its numbers into parts of threes composed. 
So is the Trinity in Earth or Heaven 
By docile spirits everywhere beheld 
In hours for prayer, in signatures of stones, 
In humblest plants, on highest angel’s tongues.” 


Here is one more. 


« As when the child within the silent womb 
Is form’d, and life is from conception given, 
( For all we can disprove) a sacred gift, 
Which they who hinder with the murderer’s guilt 
Are tainted, as the infant’s head is first 
To come to light of all the members writ 
In Heaven’s book, and fashion’d day by day : 
So is it with the Church, her mighty Head 
Hath first ascended to the realm of light.” 
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Was there ever anything more incflably absurd ? But all these 
are asnothing to the shower of analogies regarding thecross. Wherever 
in all nature, there can be found two lines intersecting each other, 
there Mr. Morris thinks he has discovered a deep and mysterious 
analogy to the cross, reverenced by Christians as the emblem of the 
Mediator’s death and our salvation. We must give some instances ; 
for no one would of himself be likely to imagine the manner in 
which they are carried out. One is drawn from ‘the cruciform shape 
of the buds of plants: 


The little bud above the clinging soil 
Hath scarce upheaved its head,—it by its form 
This problem solves, what time it spreads all day 
To man’s rebellious race its tiny arms, 
In shape to mind him why he doth not hear. . 
For as the tender leaves are opened out, 

. A second bud uplifts the first-born shoot, 
And shapes a humble Cross. Is it not so? 
Though minds unmortified may scorn to find 
The holy form therein. 


The human form is found to be covered with crosses ; but the in- 
dented line from the neck to the loins, caused by the back-bone, 
appears to have been a sad stumbling-block in this cross-hunting tour 
over the body; for, not being met by any other line in any manner 
whatever, it could not be twisted into the form of a cross, even by 
the ingenuity of Mr. Morris; and consequently, though determined 
to bring it in neck and heels as it were, he has been “compelled to 
leave the analogy derivable from it in a most vague and unsatisfactory 
state :— 


When the house of man 
Is held to be a temple shadowing forth 
The body mystical, then haply we 
May read the meaning of some ornament 
That heretofore was useless in our eyes, 
And solve the riddle of the furrow drawn 
By the all-fashioning hand of God imposed 
Along the back, if only we will plough 
With Christ’s fair heifer, the beloved church : 
On looking where He laid His hand before, 
May read upon the Christian hero’s breast 
The meaning of the marks, which in the fight 
With spiritual foes are guidance to his hand 
In tracing on himself the awful sign 
Of that wherein he hopes for victory. 


Not only the back and breast, but the mouth and chin are also 
pressed into the service,—and that under circumstances of peculiar 
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hardship,—since, by Mr. Morris’s own showing, the wretched 
individual whom he selects must be almost starved before the 
analogical mark becomes visible :-— 


Nor were it wrong, methinks, upon the mouth 
To trace the potent cross ; for nature’s self 
Anticipates the fitness of the sign, 

Since on the ascetic who from lengthened fast 
Escaping with the skin upon his teeth 

Close pressing, plainly may we often see 

A furrow passing downward to the beard 
Athwart the mouth. 


The reader must by this have had more than enough of such non- 
sense. We still have to raise our voice—and that loudly, for our 
charges increase in gravity as they proceed—against several opinions 
and doctrines, openly expressed or covertly insinuated. One of 
these is in a paragraph about Milton. We mention it ourselves, not 
with any ridiculous idea of defending Milton from the attack,—his 
fame is as likely to be injured by the calumny, as a fleet of our 
seventy-four’s by the onset of a Chinese junk—or the standard of 
our language to be unsettled by Mr. Morris’s above-mentioned 
capricious innovations on its purity,—but only to expose the mixture 
of insanity and presumption that must have filled his mind before 
he could have written the passage, as it stands here. 


The counterpart of those unwonted lights 
(Whereby the ether that impedes their haste 
Itself discloses), are unwonted times 

Of sudden darkness, such as moved the mind 
Of even Milton, to unwonted grade 

Of awe and reverence, though upon his eyes 
There was the film, sad antitype of that 
Which closed his spirit against the Light of Light 
The co-eternal Son! And blinded thus, 
Hath he not blinded with irreverence 

Dear England’s sons, with Jewish legend strain’d, 
And ill transplanted into Christian lands ? 
Never may J, from fear of hurting man, 

Or love of death-conceiving prejudice, 

Claim aught of poet’s brotherhood with one 
Who disbelieved Thy Godhead! Never seek 
To find some beauty in a man whose creed 
Destroy’d all beauty, carrying secret bane 

(As I by sins all weakened ever dread), 

Into the ramifyings, roots, and filaments 

Of that all stately-seeming tree of song, 
Beneath whose shadow holier hearts than mine 
May haply dwell by its ill airs unscathed. 
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And would that my weak verses might instil 
Somewhat of kindred fear into the hearts 

Of all my countrymen, lest from the fount 

Of Arian poison they infected be 
Unconsciously, and lose the power to bow 

The head in awe, where’er they hear the Name 


Of Him who by His nod on Calvary 

Rent Judah’s veil! O banish’d from their love 
Be any who dishonoureth His Love! 

Now let us dare that witching lay to dread, 
Whence fell irreverence may stealthily 

Creep over us with its Socinian chill! 

Now be we bold to guess why glorious Lights, 
The saints and angels, seem to miss a place 

In ouresteem! It is because the Sun 

Hath lost His honour! We in Milton’s verse 
Have wellnigh lost the Paradise reveal’d 

To Christians by the Spirit while on earth !” 


What is the meaning of this senseless tirade? Does he mean to 
call Milton a Deist or Socinian? Why, the man must be mad, and 
fitter for Bedlam than the enjoyment of a fellowship, or the dis- 
charge of his clerical duties! Milton a Deist!! Did he ever read 
Paradise Lost?—or Regained? Not that that matters much, for 
every page of his own work is proof positive, that he would under- 
stand Milton as much as a mole does the solar system. “ Stately- 
seeming tree of song!” What again does he wish to insinuate here? 
Is the ‘‘ seeming” thrown in to make up the ten syllables required 
for an iambic line (the easiest way of accounting for the admission of 
many of his epithets), or does he mean to deny the real stateliness 
of the noble plant? Does it not tower in unapproachable majesty 
—alone and without a rival—above the whole splendid forest of our 

oetical literature? And does not a man, as he reads many of the 
passages, thrilling through his whole soul, and sending through every 
vein and pulse of his body 


the keener rush of blood 
That throbs through bard in bardlike mood,— 


does he not feel that more than human powers of utterance and 
elocution are requisite to do justice to their wondrous grandeur? A 
grandeur to support which, as has been observed, the English lan- 
guage was taxed, till, powerful as it is, it seemed at times about to 
give way. Moreover, his religious tenets have nothing whatever to 
do with his poetry. Had Milton been an Atheist, it would not have 
detracted from the beauty of Paradise Lost as a poem. And then 
the modesty of disclaiming any share of his fame! 


Never may I claim aught of poet’s brotherhood ! 
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Oh! Mr. Morris, we beseech you, set your mind at rest upon that 
point at once and for ever ! Continue, peaceful and undisturbed, in 
your rooms in Exeter College, Oxfor d; and we will euarantce that 
you shall never be dragged from their calm seclusion to share the 
fame of the blind bard, whose name does honour to the mulberry- 
tree preserved in the gardens of Christ’s College, Cambridge, with 
almost religious veneration, No earthly being but yourself ever yet 
thought, or will think, of naming two such names in the same breath, 
or even in the same day. 

In another part, there is a similar strain of invective against the 
whole nation in a body; the merchants, clergy, gove ornment, al’ 
coming in for their fair share of abuse by turns. 


And must not we, whose merchants rival Tyre 
In self-congratulated wealth and sin, 

See reason of alarm, when near the shrine 

In which they worship Mammon with the rites 
Of toleration on the Ganga’s banks, 

The lion sends his messenger for prey, 

Or stealthy tiger yields the unclean birds, 

That hover in the distance, human food ? 

Have we, with all our boast of purity, 

Done aught to purify these conquered climes ? 
Or are we apostolical who send 

No suffering martyrs forth, but men with wives 
And comfortable cumbrances, that eat 

And waste the missionaries’ time for prayer ? 

Sure it is hard to read in prophecy | 
Of judgments sore on nations that commit 

The whoredom of their merchandise and trade 
With all the nations, and to hold that now | 
Its voice has altered into history, 

And speaks no more the destiny of those 

Of whom those nations but the shadow were. 
Tyre might have carried news of beiter law, 
And truths reveal’ d, and gracious things to come, 
To all the kingdoms of the earth—and we 
Might bear the things not as a promise now, 
But as fulfilment! We who gather alms, 

Amid the vanities of courtesans, 

For the occasions of a fancy fair, 

Or herald forth in long subscription-lists 

That we have done what secrecy alone 

Can make to be what it pretends to be! 

We that a weekly sermon set on high 

And drive out daily prayer, or sacrifice 

At blessed altar; we that are afraid 
Of monasteries, or aught that yields the smell 
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Of sanctity, and love, and lengthened prayer, 
But think our nation by its factories 

And pandemoniums of machinery 

Is not a whit endangered, or by acts 

And merchandise with sanctioned knaveries— 
We, to be sure, are like a Christian folk, 

And dwell in cedar houses, and with gold 
Adorn our tables, and with burnish’d brass, 
The while the mystic table is not meet 

For scullion’s table, and the Lord of Hosts 

Is laid on vilest metals-—we, alas ! 

May not be hopeful when with humbled thought 
We think what distant climes and sever’d isles 
Have been entrusted to us, which we use 

As mines to dig out incense for the God 

Of this world’s Mammon. And is this church 
Descended from great Becket, that could once 
Bow traitor kings before her martyx’s shrine ? 
Doth she belong to that church catholic 

Who had not yielded kings her right to make 
Her bishops into princes in all lands ? 


Scarcely aline in this long passage that does not excite either our 
indignation or contempt; while its general effect, as is that of the 
entire thing, is to move them both in equal degree. ‘The first ten 
lines of the nonsense are meant, we presume, to contain an attack 
upon English merchants in general, and the East India Company in 
particular. That our unbounded commerce has enabled our mer- 
chants as a body to rival those of ancient Tyre in wealth we readily 
believe, and find great pleasure in the belief. Well knowing their 
prosperity to be intimately connected with, and essentialy causative 
of, the welfare of the country at large: seeing how well a great 
majority of them sustain in our eyes a truly noble character—that of 
an upright and enlightened British merchant, the practical benefits 
of whose industry and enterprise are more widely felt than those of 
perhaps any other individual under heaven—we sce with unmixed 
pleasure, that providence has long permitted the success of their 
gigantic undertakings to be a blessing to themselves as well as to 
the whole world: and the gravely ridiculous charge of the reverend 
idiot, that they also match their Phoenician predecessors in iniquity, 
we cheerfully leave to take its full effect, as its author doubtless 
expects, in working their utter ruin. 

And we, the nation containing these miscreant-merchants, are to 
feel great and universal dread on the not-uncommon occasion of a 
lion or tiger snapping up some unlucky wight on the banks of the 
Ganges! If this be the case, Britannia must soon die of ‘‘ delirium 
tremens.” Surely, if the good lady is to shudder throughout the 
length and breadth of her sea-girt isle, whenever one of her subjects 
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is “victimised” along the Ganges by lion or tiger, she ought, by 
parity of reason, to extend a similar expression of sympathy to each 
of her children when undergoing the like unpleasant operation in 
other parts of her dominions or from other assailants,—shark or cro- 
codile or other “awkward customer :” and under such a succession 
of shocks as would be thus given, the strongest constitution must 
ere long inevitably give way. Her case is pitiable indeed. 

Now for another horrible atrocity. Credite, posteri,—we send out 
to India no “ suffering martyrs,” but “men with wives, that eat / !” 
Gracious heavens! What were the crimes of the cities of the plain 
to this? To the iniquity of wiving we shall have to refer presently 
in conjunction with another passage. 

We would now wish for a moment to lend our feeble aid to Mr. 
Morris in his heroic attempt to direct public attention to the villain 
of eating. But one single question we would fain ask—for a doubt 
has just entered our mind, and we are rather disturbed thereby— 
before we proceed further. 

Mr. Morris is of course a bachelor, or—we will not say because— 
he could not else still hold his fellowship; but,—we tremble at the 
thought—is he ever to be seen at five o’clock—the Oxford “ hall- 
time,” we believe,—seated with his academic compeers on the dais of 
the college hall, actually—tell it not in Gath—eating his dinner? It 
is almost too horrible to think of; but we have fearful misgivings. 
The gross error which obtained such universal credence in the dark 
ages, of imagining that eating was necessary to sustain life, as every 
child knows, has been long exploded ; but we much fear, lest the 
reverend censor—should he have ever acquired the degrading habit 
while young—may have also found in mature life the difficulty of 
leaving off bad customs once indulged in. Let us only be satisfied 
on this point, and we will go along with him heart and soul in every 
crusade which he can originate against this crying sin. 

Next on the list of crimes is that we “ gather alms amid the 
vanities of courtesans” at a “ fancy fair.” We are ourselves no great 
advocates of fancy fairs, imagining that a love of display is not sel- 
dom intermingled with the spirit of charity in the breasts of the fair 
lady-patronesses, who condescend to take stalls on the occasion. 
But we protest none the less against such foul-mouthed slander of 
many of the “loveliest oligarchs of our gynocracy,” who may be 
induced to take a part in the exhibition. We do not like to see 
ladies coarsely and vulgarly abused as harlots, for joming in, at any 
rate, an innocent amusement. And what harm is there in subscrip- 
tion-lists 2? We knowof none. But we are “ afraid of monasteries.” 
We are so indeed; and of aught else that savours of a bygone super- 
stition, and of inducing men to retire to the listless indolence or 
austere severity of the cloister, in place of remaining in the world 
and performing with a cheerful heart their duty to God and man, It 
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is quite true, also, that we do not think our nation a “ whit endan- 
gerd” by its “factories and pandemoniumsof machinery.” A true 
bill again. We are aware that manufacturing towns in general are 
not very pleasant places, though ‘ pandemoniums of machinery” is 
rather grandiloquent than sensible; but for all that, we look upon 
the introduction of machinery as a great blessing to all mankind; 
as do most people except Mr. Morris and the misguided peasants 
who get themselves into trouble by breaking thrashing-machines. In 
truth, the nonsense is all of a piece. ‘ We dwell in cedar-houses,” 
and our tables are adorned with gold, and the communion-tables in 
our churches are not “ meet for scullion’s table!’ Who, in the 
name of common sense, is to reply to such trash as this? And at 
last we have something about “ great Becket,” and the church bow- 
ing ‘traitor kings before her martyr’s shrine!” But this brings 
us to the point where we have a word to say on the head of 
doctrine. 

We dislike hints,—they are seldom if ever used, except when a 
man is ashamed or afraid to speak openly—and shall therefore 
state in plain terms what it is to which we are about to object. In 
the work the obnoxious doctrines are not openly avowed, but 
covertly hinted at and insinuated. For all this, we shall take the 
same notice of them as if they had been explicitly stated. If the 
aim and direction of the bullet are undoubtedly discoverable, it is 
no defence that the prisoner concealed himself while pulling the 
trigger, or that it was fired from an air-gun to escape detection by 
the report. 

In one word then we say, that in this work Mr. Morris puts for- 
ward principles and opinions nearer to the doctrines of the Catholic 
church, than may be conscientiously maintained or advocated by a 
sincere clergyman of the Church of England. We care not for 
direct terms ; what we complain of is scattered throughout the book 
in allusions, hints, and inuendoes, to be found in almost every page, 
—and perhaps more mischievous in this shape than if broadly 
attested; for the difficulty of refutation mentioned by Paley, as 
giving such power for evil to a sneer, attaches equally to a hint. We 
shall only give one or two samples, and then leave every one to his 
unbiassed judgment whether a book, filled with similar passages, 
ought to have in its title-page the name of a clergyman of the 
established church. 


Only our Oxen, gendering then no more, 

Must through a pure celibacy have learnt 
More strength for labour ere they can tread out 
The Corn mysterious. 


Oxen being of the third sex, it seems rather needless to doom 
them to celibacy ;—but this is nothing. Remembering, as above 
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quoted, that the ‘‘oxen are as priests,” and the present passage being 
evidently intended as metaphorical, what is this but advocating the 
celibacy of the clergy? In the same book we are told we must not 
now 
for little ones desire 
As olive branches round the table set, 
Nor covet wives to be as fruitful vines. 


And in the next, 


How dreadful to the eyes of Holy Spirits 
Must be the fierce perversion of the shrine 
And temple of the body, which beneath 
The curtains of the night in all estates 
And ranks of life the wicked one inspires.” 


This, to be sure, is unintelligible enough; but we are informed 
what is meant to be expressed by it in the following note :— 


I had in my mind, when writing this, some very impressive remarks of 
De Maistre du Pape, as to the celibacy of the clergy, particularly his words, 
‘“* Combien y-a-t-il de mariages irréprochables devant Dieu ?” 


Tn addition to these and others on the same subject, there are 
innumerable passages favouring strongly the ideas of fasting and per- 
sonal mortification; but we spare ourselves and readers any further 
extracts. Our task is done. We have given our opinion of the 
poetry, and mentioned the doctrines therein promulgated. It is not 
our province, nor would our limits allow it (though we have some- 
thing to say on celibacy should an occasion offer), to discuss doc- 
trinal points in dispute between the churches of Rome and England; 
but we have mentioned of what kind are those maintained in this 
work ; the public, by its reception, must show whether they 
think it proper that its author should be an English clergyman : 
and, with a few parting words, we willingly take a final leave of 
** Nature a Parable,” and all that it inherits. 

There is not a more unvarying characteristic of real poetry than 
its clearness of meaning and purpose. No matter how abstracted 
its theme—how spiritualized its conceptions—how wide or high its 
flight—we never come to a sentence of which we must pause before 
we can discover the meaning. At every point of its comet-like path 
it is accompanied and illumined by the fire of genius, enabling him 
who runs to read, and oftentimes with a sudden glorious outburst 
rendering visible to the throng of admiring gazers, salient points of 
truth that must, but for the meteor-light of the poet’s imagination, 
have still remained shrouded in perpetual gloom. Alas! how widely 
different is the case before us! Mr. Morris's creed is evidently that 
“ poetic souls delight in prose insane ;”’ for, except by the inference 
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that what is neither prose nor English must be poetry, we do not see 
how he could possibly have been induced to call his work a poem. 
Undoubtedly, as was maintained by the worthy proprietor of Dothe- 
boys Hall, a man has a legal right—there being no act of parliament 
to the contrary—to assign to his house any name he may choose— 
that of a hall or even an island, if it so please him; and,'in all proba- 
bility, the same right of nomenclature would be held to be vested in 
authors with regard to their books ; but in foro conscientia, they are 
bound to use this liberty as not abusing it; and not to advertise their 
productions or possessions to the world by terms conveying to the 
public ideas utterly remote from the articles really signified. In this 
court, we are decidedly of opinion, that the money paid for this book 
by its purchasers, could be recovered from the vendors as money 
** obtained under false pretences.” 

One curious effect produced by the Herculean labour of perusal 
is, that our belief in the doctrine of chances is shaken henceforth and 
forever. There are, in the whole, upwards of 7,000 lines; and we 
should have imagined it a moral impossibility that in 7,000 lines of 
ten syllables each, even if taken at random from all ten-syallable com- 
binations afforded by the language, there should not occur one that 
by any latitude of expression could be called a line of poetry ;—yet 
such is the fact. Such utter nonsense—such hopeless trash—such in- 
comprehensible absurdities—we never yet saw or heard of ; and hence, 
a work more annoyingly difficult to review we have seldom encoun- 
tered. Folly, too glaring to be exposed, too laughable to be rendered 
more ridiculous, and too perfectly void of meaning to afford any 
ground of rational comment, is indeed an impracticable subject. Our 
sole reason for engaging in so unpromising a task is, that the author 
is a clergyman and a fellow of a college at Oxford. Had the work 
been nameless, we should have allowed it to remain undisturbed to 
the moment of its natural death,—which of course would have been 
coincident with that of its birth; but, bearing in its title-page what 
the reading public would properly consider as prima facie proof that 
it was the work of a gentleman and a scholar, and yet being in reality 
such as we have shown, it became our duty to set forth the true 
state of the case. It is as much our office to guard against worthless 
publications as to direct attention to those of merit; and it is long 
since we have had occasion to raise a louder and more warning voice 
than is now required by ‘‘ Nature a Parable.” 





Art. V.—The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany, with Charac- 
teristic Sketches of the Cities and Scenery. By W1iu1amM Howitt. 
Longman. 


Tus book has a decided claim to attention in our pages; for it abounds 
with information of a useful kind as well as with entertainment that 
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must be welcomed by every English reader. Besides, it is by one of 
the most deservedly popular authors of the day, and in his very best 
manner. Indeed, we think that William Howitt’s “ Rural and 
Domestic Life of Germany” is deserving of being placed in the 
very first rank of his writings, if not of taking precedence even of 
his “ Rural Life of England ;” fresh, genial, and gladsome as that 
production was. Certainly there is more novelty in the subjects of 
the present work, and not less of what is new in the treatment, or 
felicitous in the minuteness of detail,—a minuteness possessing 
strictly the character of individuality even as respects localities, and 
a marked truthfulness of air that may be felt. The stranger to the 
scenes is instantly impressed with the conviction that there is veri- 
similitude in the sketches, and fails not to go along heartily with the 
author’s sympathies. 

There is, we admit, still the fault of long-windedness in the de- 
tails, arising from literal enumeration, when, in obedience to the 
requisites of high art, the spirit and life of the thing should be vividly 
represented by means of happy strokes in the seizure of essential 
points. At the same time William Howitt’s minute habit of descrip- 
tion becomes him and his subjects much better than it would do any 
one else, whose feelings are less healthy, whose manner is more 
affected, and whose innate sense and cultured love of the beautiful 
and the good are less ardent and clear. Our author’s judgments 
may on occasions be narrow and his prepossessions obtrusive ; but in 
the book before us, there is at any rate more room for novel decisions, 
while there is a greater number of them than characterize his other 
views of the rural and the domestic at home. In short, Germany 
not only furnished a new field for the writer, but one which he could 
not but continually find himself called on to compare and contrast 
with Old England; and hence we have both the positive and the 
relative for the themes, the speculation, and the criticism of our 
enthusiast in these pages. And yet a difference will be felt in the 
execution, according to the change of subject; a difference both in 
regard to novelty and soundness. In short, his sketches of the rural, 
whether as regards scenery, life, or character, appear to us to be 
much superior in regard to originality and penetration, to those of 
what he observed in cities, whether art, authors, or manners be the 
subject. Green fields and the hearths as well as hearts of the pea- 
santry and country-abiding classes are far more agreeable and 
familiar to William Howitt’s sympathies and habits than picture- 
galleries or the men and ways of capitals and large towns. Whoever 
wishes to test his book in regard to this distinction need scarcely do 
more than compare his by-way rambles in Germany with his com- 
monplace route and too frequently superficial sketches in relation to 
the principal cities, spas, and remarkable objects of the country 
visited. 
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The book is one of travels, after a fashion; it eontains the 
notes and journalizings of an assiduous tourist, consisting, how- 
ever, of two parts. One of these may be characterized as general, 
with appropriate individual illustrations, wherein we have descrip- 
tions of German scenery, and of the life or peculiar customs of 
the German people, together with the circumstances which the 
author maintains has given character to them, whether taken in their 
in-door or out-door existence, and, of course, particularly embracing 
the industrious classes. Belonging to this general division of the 
work, we have an account and exemplification of the more import- 
ant events in the life of the people, such as weddings and funerals, 
pastimes and prevalent methods of pursuit. 

The other part, or division of the book, consists of a narrative of 
‘fa general tour,” which is in the ordinary manner of regularity both 
as to order and subjects; although, inseparable from the author's 
mannerism, general conclusions are often drawn from the individual 
topics of the tour; just as, on the other hand, the little ramblings 
and random excursions into sequestered nooks are made the subjects 
of precise narrative, as well as for suggesting general results in the 
way of description or of judgment. We proceed to furnish speci- 
mens. Begin with a general sketch of the characteristics of the 
country of Germany, and as compared with that of England. 


Here you look in vain for anything like the green fields and hedgerows of 
England, with their scattered trees, groups of beautiful cattle or flocks 
grazing in peace, and sweet cotages, farm-houses, and beautiful mansions of 
the gentry. It is all one fenceless and ploughed field. Long rows of trees, 
on each side of the roads are all that divide them from the fields, and in the 
South these are generally fruit-trees. The beauty of Germany lies only, 
or with few exceptions, among its hills. There, its woods and green vallies 
and clear streams are beautiful; but from one region of hills to another 
extend only huge and open plains, marked with the road-side lines of trees. 
The population is not scattered along as in England, over hill and dale, in 
groups and single residences, of various grades and degrees of interest ; 
while the luxuriant fences, the meadows and uplands charming with grass and 
flowers, old, half hidden lanes, and trees standing here and there of the 
noblest size and in the freedom of natural beauty, make the plainest part of 
the country enchanting. Allhere is open and bald: the people are collected 
into villages of the most prosaic kind, and no gentry reside among them. 
In fact, what we call country life in England is here unknown. 

Far and wide, the country, without a single fence, covered with corn and 
vegetables, as seen from the heights which bounded it, presented a most 
singular appearance to an English eye. Its predominating colour, at that 
time of the year, was that of ripening corn, but of different hues according 
to its different degrees of ripeness and the different kinds of grain. This is 
not planted in those vast expanses which you see in the corn-farms of Nor- 
thumberland and Lincolnshire, but in innumerable small patches and narrow 
stripes, because belonging to many different proprietors. Some is also sown 
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in one direction and some in another, with patches of potatoes, mangel- 
wurzel, kidney-beans, &c. among it, so that it presented to the eye “the 
appearance of one of those straw  table-mats of different colours which one 
has seen. 


Take next for a theme the German peasantry : 


In Germany the peasants are the great and ever-present subjects of 
country-life. They are the great population of the country, because they 
themselves are the possessors. This country is, in fact, for the most part 
in the hands of the people. It is parcelled out among the multitude ; and 
wherever you go, instead of the great halls, the vast parks, and the broad 
lands of the nobility and gentry, as in England, you see the perpetual evi- 
dences of an agrarian system. The exceptions to this, which I ahall after- 
wards point out, are the exceptions, they are not the rule. The peasants are 
not, as with us, for the most part totally cut off from property in the soil 
they cultivate, totally dependent on the labour afforded by others—they are 
themselves the proprictors. It is perhaps from this cause that they are pro- 
bably the most industrious peasantry in the world. They labour busily 
early and late, because they feel that they are labouring for themselves. 
The women and children all work as well as the men, for it is family-work ; 

nay, the women often work the hardest. They reap, thrash, mow, work on 
the fallows, do any thing. In summer, without shoes and stockings, clad in 
a dark blue petticoat and body of the same, or in other colours according to 
the costume of the neighbourhood, and with their white chemise-sleeves in 
contrast with their dress, and with their hair burnt of a singed brown, or 
into different hues, with the sun, they are all out in the hot fields. Nay, you 
may even see women driving a waggon in which two or three men are sit- 
ting at ease smoking. They t take the dinners to the fields, frequently g giving 
to the lesser children a piece of bread and locking them up in the cottage 
till they come home again, the older ones being at the school till they join 
them in the afternoon. 

This would be thought a hard life in England; but hard as it is, it is not 
to be compared with the condition of labourers in some agricultural parts of 
a dear country like England, where eight or nine shillings a week, and no 
cow, no pig, no fruit for the market, no work in the winter, but dependence 
for every thing on a master, a constant feeling of anxiety, and the desperate 
prospect of ending his days in a union workhouse, is too commonly the 
labourer’s lot. The German peasants work hard, but they have no actual 
want. Every man has his house, his orchard, his road-side trees, as we have 
seen, commonly so hung with fruit that he is obliged to prop and secure 
them all ways, or they would be torn to pieces. He has his corn-plot, his 
plot for mangel-wurzel, for hemp, and so on. Tle is his own master; and 
he and every member of his family have the strongest motives to labour. 
You see the effect of this in that unremitting diligence which is beyond that 
of the whole world besides, and his economy which is still greater. 


A particular locality affords the following picture of the life and 
sentiments of the German peasantry :— 
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The Petersthal, or valley of Peter, on the Neckar, is one of those in- 
numerable valleys in Germany lying amongst the hills, which swarm with 
human life, and present one of the most picturesque lively scenes of German 
industry ;—industry still in the midst of quiet, and surrounded by the 
slumber of mighty woods. It is a long and winding valley, having very 
little breadth at the bottom, and yet enough for a clear stream to bound 
along, and hollow water-meadows of the richest green to slope down on each 
side, and numbers of ancient-looking water-mills to be seated upon it; and 
cottages to be scattered in one continual string for miles all along the foot 
of the hills on both sides. These mills are largish buildings in the true heavy 
style, with large farm-yards attached; plenty of heaps and great piles of 
fire-wood ; old mill-stones and old wagons lying or standing about. The 
millers are generally the most substantial men of the place. They, some of 
them, manufacture flour, and some oil from the rape and linseed, the poppy- 
head, and walnuts of the country; and the bumping sound of their stampers 
~—beams moved by the machinery perpendicularly, and by the cogs of the 
wheels raised, and let fall on the seeds placed in flannel bags in a proper 
receptacle below, is one of the most characteristic sounds of these valleys. 
Often at a distance, when buried in the woods, you can find the direction of a 
village by the sleepy sound of these bumpers. These mills, and the cottages, 
stand amid a world of old fruit-trees, which, in autumn, are so loaded that 
they are obliged to be propped and tied up. In all directiens, on the hill- 
sides, extend their cultivated fields, full of their crops of corn, and vegetables 
of various kinds; their little vineyards often show their trelliced plots, and 
all above extends the thick and shady region of forest. Everywhere in 
these valleys you see the people busy in their possessions. Men and women 
and children are at work in the fields) Down the hills come women and 
children from the woods, carrying on their heads loads of fuel, or dragging 
great bundles of boughs down the narrow hollow ways after them. Others are 
cutting grass for the pent-up cattle ;—-women are mowing much oftener than 
the men. Below are groups of women, with bare legs, washing by the clear 
stream. Quantities of linen are spread out to dry and to bleach; and round 
the houses are stalking plenty of fowls, while a large dog barks at you from 
his kennel as you pass the mill, or little poodles, with cock-aside tails, bark 
at you from the cottages, and geese clap their wings and clangour in the 
brook. This Petersthal is a great place for bleaching and washing, and all 
along lay the white patches of linen on the green meadow grass, and groups 
of the stoutest and most healthy-looking girls stood washing by the doors 
as we passed; while numbers of children ran about, many of them with 
nothing but a shirt on. Here was one holding two cows by a rope tied to 
the horns, to graze by the wayside, and here another holding a goat. It 
was harvest time, and hot weather. The women were cutting their harvest, 
the men being gone to the greater harvest of the plain. The Catholic 
character of the valley was obvious by the litlte images of the Virgin in 
niches in the front of the cottages as we passed. These images are of the 
most wretched kind ; little things of gaudily-coloured plaster, bought of the 
wandering Italian dealers. But at the head of the glen stood a little chapel, 
which is a perfect specimen of what you find so commonly in Catholic dis- 
tricts, at once indicating so much devotion and so much poverty. This little 
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chapel had a very simple and ancient appearance, standing at the head of 
that retired glen, and surrounded by the solemn woods. The altar was 
painted in gaudy colours of red and yellow, with its front panels painted 
with wall-paper. On it stood two pyramids or obelisks painted black, 
covered with white death’s heads, decreasing in size upwards to the top of 
the obelisk. Above were little images of cherubs’ heads; and on one side of 
the crypt, where the pix is kept, was a saint, looking as if he had fainted, 
and on the other a Virgin looking round at the saint in great curiosity. 
The censer and cups were of the commonest metal; pewter, iron, or brass. 
The walls were covered with the most paltry pictures. On one side of the 
altar hung one intended to represent a Madonna, on the other that of St. 
Wenceslaus, the patron of cattle, standing on a cloud in the middle of a field, 
and peasants and peasantesses kneeling and praying to him; while below 
ran, in all directions, cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, as if filled with ex- 
traordinary rejoicing at the presence of the saint. The frames of these 
pictures were hung with garlands of leaves. Behind the altar was a little 
sanctum ; a scene of dirt and poverty. Ina sort of cupboard lay the re- 
mains of leaden images of saints and cherubs, ina chaos of decrepitude,— 
some without an arm, and some without a leg. There was material for 
making the incense in miserable pots and boxes, leathers and dusters, giving 
a most deplorable idea of the means for the preparation of those ceremonies 
in which the church so much delights, and in which the people believe so 
much efficacy to exist. A more woful exposure of the nakedness of 
the land, and unweaving of the enchantments of the mass, could not 
be. There was also the little confessional chair, with its lattice; the 
priest’s robes of the commonest stuff, with a coloured print or two of the 
most ordinary character; a book of the Catholic faith, and a registry of the 
marriages, births, christenings, and so on, of the people of the valley. The 
little girl who attended us, was astonished at our walking into this place. 
She entreated us to come out, as she was very much frightened at our going 
in there, it was so holy. She quite trembled with terrors and anxiety. The 
seats, and pulpit, and gallery were all of the most primitive construction. 
The front of the gallery had once been painted, but there now remained only 
the faintest traces of its adornment ; and in its centre, over the door, stood 
an organ with tin pipes, most of which were broken or deranged. A lady 
of the party went up and tried to elicit a sound, but in vain. The little 
girl said it used to play, but a man came to put it in order, and it had never 
played since. In short everything spoke of the poverty of the congrega- 
tion, or the neglect of the church ina populous valley, where nearly all the 
inhabitants were Catholics. In the churchyard there was not a single stone 
of remembrance. Nothing but crosses of lath, on which garlands of cut 
paper hung, or were laid on the graves. These garlands were made like 
those which used to be hung in our village churches at the funeral of a young 
maiden. Fiowers were also, as usual, planted on the graves; and on these 
little lath crosses, weve nailed leaves torn out of their books. of devotion, 
having rudely-colourec. pictures of the Virgin, or some favourite saint or other. 


William Howitt will be seen to advantage, and in his best trim of 
sentiment, if the reader will accompany him in his advocacy of the 
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rights and in his description of the treatment of the cow. He is quite 
delighted to have it to record of Old England, that there “she lies 
down in green pastures, and by the still ‘waters, at perfect leisure.” 
‘That they slowly rove from one portion of their extensive bounds 
to another, or lie down amid a blaze of golden and purple flowers 
and gr eenest grass, pictures of plenty, images and indicators of the 
farming wealth of England.” ‘ They stand in company, beneath 
the shade of drooping willows and polished alders in the glittering 
passage of the brook at noontide, 1 in groups rich enough to raise a 
Cuyp or Ruysdael from the dust.” Such is the condition of the cow 
in that paradise of countries, where she is a privileged and most 
luxurious animal. But how is she worked, fed, and imprisoned in 
Germany ? 


Here, for the most brilliant portion of the year, she is shut up in close 
prison. There are no green meadows, no running streams; no roving in 
sleek, round-bodied, dappled, and lowing herds for her. She is cooped up 
in a little dark stall. Old women and young women, and children with 
creeis on their backs, go out with hooks, and cut rough grass and rampant 
weeds from under bushes in the woods, along the roadsides, and in the cor- 
ners of fields, forher. Docks, chervil, rough sedge from the river’s brink, 
any thing that is green and eatable, is piled in baskets on old women’s heads, 
and brought home to her. Shut up there, the very smell of aught green is 
enough to make her devour it. In summer, the lower leaves of the dick- 
ruben are stripped off for her ; lucerne is grown for her, and odds and ends 
of cabbage, carrots, and turnip leaves fall to her share. She cannot rove 
in fields, for there are none. She cannot climb the hill-sides, for there climb 
the vines ; and the plains are full of corn, green crops, and tobacco, with- 
out a hedge to keep her from picking and stealing. When she comes out, 
it is to labour. a ws While she lives, this is the lot of the German 
cow! She has not the satisfaction of her milk flowing in warm and foamy 
streams into union with that of a score of her fellows, and thence arising 
piles of rich golden butter, and the splendid masses of Stilton or double 
Gloucester—such glorious productions as Stilton, Dunlop, or double Glou- 
cester, never enter the region of a German peasant’s imagination: on the 
contrary, her isolated stream goes to furnish only a butter, meagre, pallid, 
and poor, or cheeses formed in the palm of the hand, and dried on the out- 
side of the window-sill, more like hens’ eggs than any thing beside. When 
she dies, too, miserable cow! she has not even the satisfaction of dying 
fat! 


here are many German peculiarities which may be traced to their 
political government ; nor does it appear to be a very far-fetched 
doctrine that would attribute to this source much of that phlegm, 
passiveness, and slowness so often remarked of this people. In fact, 
the governments take upon themselves so much, and leave so little 
to the activity of the governed, that the latter, according to the En- 


glish notions, seem to be entirely thoughtless as well as helpless, in 
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regard to the simplest and most obvious matters. We quote a striking 
illustration, and one too which shows how a “ go-a-head” Yankee 
found out the English in Germany. 


An American gentleman gave us a curious example of this slowness of 
action, and in fact introduced himself to us on the occurrence of it. We were 
embarking on the Danube at Linz, for Vienna. ‘The steamer had not been 
able to get up to Linz from the lowness of the water. It lay at the distance 
of twenty English miles further down, and we must be conveyed thither iu 
a common Danube boat. The company had known this fact for three days, 
yet till the very morning not a stroke had been struck in order to put this 
boat in a fitting condition to carry down at least a hundred people, of all 
ranks, and in very wet weather. It had neither a cover from the rain nor 
a seat to sit upon. These had to be hurried up at the last hour. As we 
went on board, they were still busy putting down the seats. 

On the plank down which the passengers had to descend into the boat, 
moreover, stood up, a couple of inches, a stout tenpenny-nail. This nail 
caught the skirts of every lady that went down, tore several of them, and 
over it several gentlemen stumbled. The American was standing to see how 
long it would be before any one would conceive the idea that this nail must 
be knocked down. He said, he expected if they were all Germans, from 
what he had seen of them from a year’s residence among them, it would go 
on to the very end of the chapter. And, in truth, so it appeared probable. 
One after another caught on the nail. Gown after gown went crash; but 
they were lifted off again, and the parties went forward. Gentlemen stumbled 
against the nail, and cursed it, and went on. At length Mrs. Howitt’s gown 
caught: I disengaged it, and called to a man to bring his hammer and 
knock it down. Though I said this in German, the American soon after 
came to me and said, ‘‘ Sir, excuse my freedom, but I know you are an 
Englishman.” I asked him how he discovered that. He replied, ‘* By the 
very simple fact of your having immediately ordered the driving down of 
that nail.”’ And he then related what I have stated above. 


The vexatiousness of the regulations imposed by the governments 
can hardly be better illustrated than by what we now quote concern- 
ing railway-travelling. 


On the railway from Vienna to Baden no tickets are given out within the 
quarter of an hour preceding the starting of the train. We presented our- 
selves at the office at Raden half an hour previous. It had begun to rain 
heavily, and crowds of disappointed pleasure-seekers stood at the window 
waiting for tickets. Only one man delivered them; and he, with most 
Ominous coolness, every few minutes turned his eye on the office-clock. At 
the moment that the finger reached the quarter, he stopped, declared the 
time up, and refused to deliver another ticket. It was in vain that the in- 
dignant throng declared that they had already, many of them, been waiting 
half an hour: he only answered ‘‘ that was the rule—he did not make it ;”’ 
and the poor people must wait not only the quarter till this train went, but 
another hour or two for the next. The quarter passed, and the train set 
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out not half filled, leaving the wretched crowd in the rain! Never was the 
beauty of German formality so beautifully carried out. 

But at Berlin came the climax. At the railway-office, on accompanying 
our luggage, a list of five-and-twenty regulations was put into my hand, and 
which now lies before me. Several of these rules consisted of two or three 
great sentences, and none of the clearest. There was a good hour’s work 
to explore the whole extent of this bill of pains and penalties, to see into 
what liabilities you run yourself, and in default of what formalities you 
could not go at all. If you were sickly, you could not travel home though 
it were to save your life; if you were not in your place in the carriage ten 
minutes before the starting-time, or at the first ringing of the bell, you 
would be locked out. Then, if you had not a right ticket, or had an un- 
dated ticket, or had by accident changed your ticket with a fellow-traveller, 
or had not delivered your luggage at the luggage-office half an hour before 
starting-time—all was full of penalties and losses; till we could not help 
exclaiming— 

** Alas, what perils do environ 
The man who travels on the iron !” 


And how was a foreigner ignorant of the language to avoid running his 
head against all these provisos? As soon as my packages were in the office, 
the clerk cast his eyes on them—‘‘ Only 40 pounds weight is allowed !”’ 
“These belong to three persons.” ‘Good; but here are more than 120 
pounds.” ‘Very well; throw out that box. It can go direct to Heidel- 
berg by the Frachtwagen”—the stage. ‘‘ What is the weight of it?” It 
was weighed, ‘It cannot go by the stage ; nothing is allowed to go by the 
stage under 40 pounds weight: it must go by the Fahrende-post’’—the 
packet-post, at a great price. ‘Well, then, clap on that carpet-bag; I 
don't want it.” A man was sent for canvass and string. ‘The package was 
made heavy enough for the stage-waggon; and I imagined we had come to 
plain sailing. The man put one trunk into the scales. ‘* We are three ; 
weigh them altogether.” ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ that is against the regulations,” 
and he laid his finger on the 12th rule of my list. ‘* Every passenger is 
allowed to take 40 pounds free luggage with him ; but if two persons pack 
their luggage in one case, and it exceeds 40 pounds, it must pay just the 
same asif it belonged to one.” All above 40 pounds pays as 100 pounds ; 
that is, if you have 41 pounds, you pay for 60 pounds overweight—half a 
silver groschen per mile. 


From the part of the book containing sketches of towns, galleries, 
and characters, we must take samples ; nor are these destitute of 
the finer displays of William Howitt’s minute pencillings and genial 
sympathies. Stuttgart could hardly present a better subject than 
Uhland, of whom we have this kindly notice: 


But in this town, which has educated numbers of the most celebrated 
men of Germany, and has stood many a siege and storm in the stormy 
times of the nation, lives Uhland, one of the oldest and one of the finest 
lyrical poets of his country. Like his town and townsmen, Uhland has 
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somewhat of an old-world look. He has never travelled much from home, 
has a nervous manner, and that the more remarkable in a man who, as a 
member of the Wiirtemburg parliament, has distinguished himself as a bold 
speaker and maintainer of the most liberal principles. In consequence of 
his very liberal political creed, he has now withdrawn both from the cham- 
ber and from his professorship in the university ; and possessing a compe- 
tent fortune, devotes his life to life’s happiest, and one of its most honourable 
pursuits, that of poetry. [t has been said of him, by a witty townsman, that 
he is a genuine nightingale ; to be heard and not seen. But this is a little 
too severe. Though somewhat plain in person, and fidgety in manner, 
these are things which are speedily forgotten in the enthusiasm of intellectual 
conversation. He lives in a house on the hill-side overlooking the Neckar 
bridge, as you go out towards Ulm. Above lie his pleasant garden and 
vineyard, and hence he has a full view of the distant Swabian Alps, shutting 
in with their varied outlines one of the most rich, beautiful, and animated 
landscapes in that pleasant Swabian land. His wife, a_bright-looking 
cheerful lady, came in from the garden with her work-basket, in which was 
an English edition of Milton’s Paradise lost, which she had been reading. 
She appeared well-used to society, and very well read and intelligent. They 
have no children, but have adopted a very pretty sharp boy as their foster 
son. Uhland, indeed, appears to lead a happy and independent life here. 
Happy in his amiable and sensible wife, who highly admires his genius, and 
in the midst of his native scenes, to which, like all Swabians, he is much 
attached, and enjoying throughout Germany a high and firm reputation. 


Herrnhut, the original settlement of the Moravians, could not but 
appeal strongly to the religious sympathies of our author. Besides, 
a cordial account of the place and of the people who have settled 
there, is deserving of being quoted, seeing that the spot is not much 
visited by summer tourists. 


Herrnhut itself is a neat modern-looking little town of about 1,100 in- 
habitants. It is like most German modern towns, built with streets crossing 
at right angles, and of white houses. In a spacious square stand the little 
inn, the Meeting-house, the Single Brethren’s House, and other buildings 
belonging to the community. The Single Sister’s House stands also near, 
facing the lower end or rather front of the church. Many private families 
live in their own separate houses. All is extremely neat, clean, and pro- 
foundly quiet. Few people are at any time seen going to and fro; and such 
a thing as a child playing in the street, is not to be seen. In respect to 
education, they are very strict in their notions; and children, like John 
Wesley, are probably ‘‘ taught to fear the rod, and cry softly.” Atall events, 
they are not allowed to play in the street ; and you hear so little of them 
playing anywhere, that you would be quite inclined, did you not meet some 
under the care of nurses in walks and gardens, to believe there were none ; 
or, as has actually been the case here once, only one child born in the year. 
A profound silence hovers over the whole place ; and it is amazing that so 
many active persons should go forth to all parts of the world from a centre 
which seems the very centre of the realms of sleep. They call it themselves, 
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Life in Stillness. The whole manner and bearing of the people, are those 
of such as have nothing to do with the passions and agitations of this world, 
but are living entirely in preparation for another. A worthy old officer, 
Major von Aderkas, whom we found here, said smiling, ‘I have had a 
stormy and troubled existence, and longed for a quiet haven, and thank God 
I have found it, and enjoy it from my soul ; and here I shall end my days 
with thankfulness. But many come here who at first are struck with the 
repose of the place, and thinking nothing would be so agreeable as to spend 
their lives here, they try it, and generally think-a month long enough. No, 
Herrnhut is not the place for those who have not weaned themselves tho- 
roughly from the world, nor have arrived, through troubles and treacheries, 
at an abiding weariness of it.” To the Herrnhuters themselves, their daily 
labour, their religious and social meetings, their prayer and singing hours 
and the discharge of their duties to the communities, are enjoyments suffi- 
cient. Every now and then they have, too, meetings for the reading of the 
news from their different missionary stations all over the world ; and these 
must be times of great excitement. We went through the Brethren and 
the Sister House, and were much pleased with the quiet and neatness of 
everything. Three or four persons form a little company, have one sitting- 
room where they can also work, and each company has its overseer for the 
maintenance of order. The men, most of them, work out in the village ; 
the women in the house, sewing, knitting, and doing other women’s work ; 
and there is a room where all the articles made are exposed for sale. The 
Sisters’ house is large and very clean, and has a nice garden. We saw many 
young girls at various employments, and were told that it required diligent 
labour for one of them to earn three Prussian dollars, about nine shillings, 
weekly. It was interesting to see in both houses persons who had been into 
distant and very different parts of the world, into the hottest and the coldest 
regions, in the missionary cause; and the children of the missionaries, who 
had been born amongst the Caffres, or the Esquimaux. Each community 
had its common dining-room, where they all dined ; but at three different 
tables, each at a different rate of charge, so as to accommodate all persons. 
Poverty amongst them is no disgrace, except as the result of indolence or 
imprudence. Each community had also its prayer-room, and assembling- 
room. Music is much cultivated amongst them; and we observed in every 
room appropriated to public or private worship an organ or a piano, and in 
every sitting-room that we entered was a violin, a guitar, or flute. It was 
amusing to see the sleeping-room of the women, which, like the dining-room, 
was for general use, and stocked with a whole host of little German beds, 
each for one person. The women, in their little white muslin caps, had a 
certain resemblance to Friends, but were distinguished into married and 
unmarried by the ribbons which tied their caps, being of different colours. 
The young girls had deep red ; the unmarried women, pink; the married 
women, blue ; and the widows, white or grey. In the Brethren’s House is 
avery excellent collection of stuffed birds, and other objects of natural his- 
tory, which missionaries from different countries have enriched. Their 
church very much resembles a Friends’ meeting: there are no pews, but 
plain benches, the men and women, like the Friends, sitting apart. They 
had a chair and desk for the preacher, and an organ distinguished the place 
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from a meeting-house of Friends. Indeed, very different to the Friends, 
they have an intense love of music, and preach, pray, and sing at stated 
times and hours. We were admitted to one of their private singing meet- 
ings, and were surprised to see the person who presided give out the hymn 
sitting, and the whole company singing it in the same position, They have, 
too, their love-feasts, in imitation of the Agape of the early Christians, at 
which tea and buns are handed round. All who entertain any enmity 
against each other, ave earnestly warned to absent themselves from these 
meetings till they have rooted the offence from their hearts. At the close 
of the Holy Communion, each brother renews his pledge of faithfulness to 
the Lord, and gives his hand upon it to his fellow; the brethren kiss one 
another, and the sisters also do the same amongst themselves. a a 
They may contract marriages by mutual agreement, under the approbation 
of the elders, but they also frequently resort to the lot to determine them; 
and nothing is more common than for a missionary to send home, requesting 
them to choose him a wife, who is thus selected. The damsel on whom the 
lot falls has the liberty to decline the match if she pleases, but as it is re- 
garded as a clear indication of the will of Providence, it is generally cheer- 
fully acquiesced in, and a young woman will at once prepare herself, on being 
chosen, to go north or south—to the snowy fields of Labrador, or the burn- 
ing deserts of Africa. The Herrnhuters declare that scarcely an instance 


has been known in which these marriages have not been completely happy 
ones. 


Our concluding extracts will be taken from a scene which our 
author witnessed in Heidelberg, viz. that of a student’s funeral. 
The description comes well from him, who recently gave to the world 
“The Student Life of Germany,” a work, however, of very inferior 
attractions when compared with the present book. 

Having told us that it was on the 22d of July, 1840, that he wit- 
nessed the singular scenes and ceremonies in question, that the de- 
ceased, who was from Hamburgh, had died of consumption, and that, 
on account of the high esteem in which he had been held, his funeral 
was conducted with more than ordinary formality, viz. by torch-light, 


and the attendance of the greater part of the students, William 
Howitt thus proceeds: 


Beils were tolling from various churches, and the procession was proceed- 
ing through the principal street to the lodgings of the deceased, as we went 
into the city about eight o’clock. We were at too great a distance to see 
more than a crowd and the torches; but on reaching the house, the scene 
was singular to an English eye, and deeply interesting. The main part of 
the procession had halted at the distance of three or four hundred yards, 
where they had extinguished their torches. Before this house stood a sort 
of low covered car, or waggon, with six black horses ; the four first in Ger- 
man fashion, at a considerable distance from each other, and from the 
wheeler, and, having, as usual, traces of ropes, but in this case black ones. 
The car, which, unlike our English hearses, was not boarded up top and 
sides, but appeared merely covered with an awning supported by bows of 
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wood, had laid upon it a plain pall of black velvet, and upon the pall, three 
garlands of leaves and flowers. The outer garlands seemed to be composed 
entirely of laurels, and occupied the whole outer portion of the pall, with 
the exception of a broad margin. Within that was another, which appeared 
composed of roses and lilies; and then a central one, of flowersalso. This 
inner garland, which was very beautiful, was said to be the work and gift of 
a female hand. Within it lay his cap, his gloves, and sword. One wondered 
that the sword should be there, and the books not; and had one inclined to 
be critical on such an occasion, we should have asked why not as well as the 
sword, the pipe, the beer-glass, the stick, and the spectacles? The sword, 
except as denoting the character of the students for duelling, was a singular 
appendage fora student, but, without being too critical, the whole effect was 
rich and beautiful. ‘The garlands of laurel and splendid flowers were so 
dispersed, as to cover nearly the whole surface of the pall with a mass of 
rich and mosaic beauty, which was made visible to the crowd of spectators 
by alight set upon it as well as by the flare of a cresset-fire, which was 
burning before the house, on the opposite side of the little street. Behind 
the car stood two rows of about twenty torch-bearers each, but with their 
torches also extinguished. These men were not students, but hired attend- 
ants, probably the boot-cleaners of the students, called by them boot-foxes. 
Many of them were of considerable age. In this manner stood the car and 
its attendants before the house for about a quarter of an hour, when the 
coffin, also richly covered with black velvet, and white ornamental work of 
silver-plated nails and shields, was put into the car; the light was removed 
from the top, and the attendants, lighting their torches at the funereal fire 
in the cresset, communicated light from one to another down the line. The 
pall-bearers, who were young students from the native town or neighbour- 
hood of the deceased, took their places on each side of the car, dressed in 
court dresses, with their swords, and wearing white scarfs. The mutes, with 
staves of black, ornamented with bunches of white crape, walked on each 
side ; the band struck up a mournful strain, and the procession moved on. 
The band, a military one, from Mannheim, a full and very superior one, 
preceded the car, the musicians being clothed also in black. Immediately 
behind came the chief mourners, young students in full dresses, with white 
neckcloths and white gloves. These carried no torches, but on each side 
of them walked the hired torch-bearers. Then followed the mainand almost 
innumerable train of students, in their usual costume of frock coats and 
caps, headed by two professors, in their coliege gowns and caps. 


Our author goes on to state that the procession, consisting of about 
seven hundred students, in two lines, extended to not much less than 
half a mile; that it passed on to the church where they are usually 
buried, the clergyman performing the customary service, after which 
a student pronounced an oration over their departed companion, 
The service being over, the procession moved to the Museum Plaz, 
at the window of which our author stood. As the first of the long 
line approached this spot, “the sound of the music became audible, 
and presently the first torches came flaring through the darkness.” 
We again take up the narrative in a less broken shape : 
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Nothing can surpass the strange and wild effect of this scene. The pro- 
cession, which had gone towards the church slowly, now returned at a quick 
pace ; the music, which had been dolorous and complaining, was now gay 
and triumphant. The band was playing a martial and resounding air; the 
students in a wild troop, three abreast, came rushing on, whirling round and 
round their torches, and shaking them above their heads, like so many wild 
Bacchanalians, and crowds of boys and young men ran on each side, amid 
the mingled flare and smoke and gloom, some of them having snatched up 
fallen and nearly burnt-out torches, and whirling them fiercely about as they 
ran. The band halted before the door of the Museum, and continued play- 
ing while the students formed themselves into a large circle in the square. 
The first, as he took his place, flung his blazing torch to some distance on 
the ground, and every one as he arrived did the same. This became the 
centre of the ring, round which the whole train arranged itself; and as the 
young men came near its bounds, they tossed up their torches into the air, 
which came whirling and flaming down from a hundred places into the area 
of the circle. The scene was most wild and strange. The gathering ring 
of densely standing figures, all in the Burschen costume; the lights tossing, 
and spinning, and falling through the air: the hundreds of them lying and 
blazing on the ground; while others, flying errant, dropped into the thickest 
masses of the spectators, and were again snatched up, and again sent aloft, 
and through all this the band playing in a consonant thunder and rending 
strain of exulting music. * * When the circle was complete, and all the 
torches had been flung down, the marschals and the police were seen walking 
about in it. The scattered torches were thrown together, till they formed 
one blazing heap, which illuminated with its red light the whole walls and 
windows of the square, and sent up a rolling column of pitchy smoke, that 
hung like a sable canopy above the crowds. At once, the band ceased play- 
ing: there was a pause of deep silence, and then the whole circle of students, 
as they stood round the flames, burst forth into a funeral song, which, unex- 
pected as it was, and sudden and solemn as was the strain, startled and 
thrilled beyond description. The deep red light flung upon the circle ; the 
dark groups behind; the marschals and seniors standing with drawn swords ; 
the blazing pile in the centre, and the sound of the funeral hymn, sung by 
hundreds of deep and manly voices, like the sound as of the sea itself,—was 
altogether so wild, so novel, and strange, that it is not to be conceived by 
those who have not witnessed the like, nor forgotten by those who have. 
The song was that sung on all such occasions, the hymn for the maintenance 
of their academical liberty. As it closed, one of the seniors stood forward, 
and wielded his sword as in defiance. The rest rushed together, and with 
wild cries clashing their swords above their heads, there was a shout— 
‘¢ Quench the fire!” and the whole of the students at once dispersed. The 
crowds then closed round it, water was thrown on the flames, the dense 
black column of smoke changed into a white one, and the whole was over. 


We have now only to add that this attractive book contains many 
spirited and manifestly faithful illustrations, after designs by Mr. 
Sargent. 











Art. V1.—Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford. Se- 
lected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey. With an Introduction 
by Lord John Russell. Vol. 1. Longman. 


Tue Fourth Duke of Bedford was the grandson of the Lord Russell 
who died upon the scaffold in the reign of Charles the Second; and 
his Correspondence was known to contain authentic materials for the 
illustration of an important period in the political history of England. 
He was born in 1710, and was a second son, succeeding his elder 
brother Wriothesley, at the age of twenty-two. On entering the 
House of Peers he joined the anomalous opposition which eventually 
drove Walpole from the helm of public affairs. The Duke, however, 
did not, when the change in the Ministry took place, immediately 
come into office ; but in 1744 he was appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty, which office he held till 1758, when he became Secretary 
of State. He afterwards served the office of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; and in 1763 negotiated the much-contested peace as Am- 
bassador at Paris. He was President of the Council in Grenville’s 
Administration ; and continued to concern himself with politics to 
the close of his life. His connexion with public affairs, therefore, 
extended over the interesting term which elapsed between the fall of 
the administrations of Walpole and Chatham,—his Correspondence 
illustrating the period from 1744 to 1770. 

John, Fourth Duke of Bedford, although not a man of shining 
parts, had great influence in the state; and this not merely in con- 
sequence of his high rank, immense wealth, and numerous boroughs, 
but his honesty and methodical system of conducting every kind of 
business. He was besides a generous friend, anda man of considerable 
refinement of taste as well as amiability of manners. Still, he would 
not have been a notable historical character on account of anything 
that he was, did, or caused to be done, had it not been for the un- 
principled and atrocious attack which an anonymous writer made 
upon him towards the close of his life, and when he became the Duke 
of Bedford of Junius. 

The present volume, a few prefatory letters excepted, contains the 
Correspondence during the Duke’s Administration at the Admiralty. 
The period therefore when he became a mark for the fierce and bitter 
enmity of the libeller, and when among other charges, he was accused, 
in negotiating the peace of ’63, of having pocketed the money of 
France, falls not within the limits of the pages before us. We may 
remark in the meanwhile, however, that although ia the whole range 
of the villainous and lying attacks of Junius, no one was made the 
object of a severer blow than the personage under consideration, yet 
the shafts fell upon none of the coward’s victims, with apparently 
less discomposure on the part of the assailed, or with less injury to 
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his reputation. ‘ Whither,” said the infamous assassin of character, 
“shall this unhappy old man retire? Can he remain in the metropo- 
lis? If he return to Woburn, scorn and mockery await him. He 
must create a solitude round his estate, if he would avoid the face of 
reproach and derision.” And yet it is not less true that the aged 
Duke was enjoying himself according to his wonted taste at clubs, 
evening parties, the theatre, and so forth, apparently unruffled, than 
that the deadly charges of Junius turned out to be without foundation. 
But to confine ourselves more particularly to the contents of this 
first volume, we have to observe that we have not any very new lights 
upon either the history or the manners of the period comprised ; nor 
can we reasonably look for important novelty of illustration until the 
conclusion of the correspondence. In the meantime, however, the 
collection is much diversified in regard to writers, and furnishes 
agreeable reading ; touching too upon a variety of subjects. We 
have not merely notices of a number of public men and of political 
intrigues, but of private affairs and family interests. Frequent sights 
into the business of the Admiralty are obtained,—the Duke, ac- 
cording to Lord John, not making it a practice to “ allow his decisions 
to be over-ruled by the junior lords, nor his plans to be disturbed by 
the meddling of the Duke of Newcast!e.” We may here quote a 
curious illustration of his Grace's determination, candour, and me- 
thodical minuteness, as given in the editor’s introduction :— 


In the year 1743, the Duke planted the large plantation in Woburn Park 
known by the name of the “‘ Evergreens,” to commemorate the birth of his 
daughter, afterwards Caroline Dutchess of Marlborough: the space was 
something more than a hundred acres, and was before that time a rabbit- 
warren, producing nothing but a few blades of grass, with the heath or ling 
indigenous to the soil, and without a single tree upon it. 

In the course of a few years, the Duke perceived the plantation required 
thinning, in order to admit a free circulation of air, and give health and 
vigour to the young trees. He accordingly gave instructions to his gardener 
and directed him as to the mode and extent of the thinning required. The 
gardener paused, and hesitated, and at length said, ‘‘ Your Grace must pardon 
me if I humbly remonstrate against your orders, but I cannot possibly do 
what you desire: it would at once destroy the young plantation, and, more- 
over, it would be seriously injurious to my reputation as a planter.” 

The Duke replied, ‘‘ Do as I desire you, and I will take care of your repu- 
tation.” 

The plantation was consequently thinned according to his instructions, and 
the Duke caused a board to be fixed in the plantation, facing the road, on 
which was inscribed, ‘‘ This plantation has been thinned by John Duke of 
Bedford, contrary to the advice and opinion of his gardener.” 


The correspondence in this first volume naturally pertains in a 
particular degree to the war and the negotiation for peace. But on 
these points we have not regarded the letters with any deep interest, 
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—our object chiefly having been the style of the several writers, or 
the slighter matters that occupied them. 

The most interesting of the letters perhaps are those of Lords 
Anson and Sandwich, whose opinions on matters political and naval, 
the Duke was in the habit of consulting. There is character of a 
manly kind too in the epistles of Vernon. Newcastle looks even 
weaker than we had been accustomed to view him; and Chesterfield 
is still the accomplished trifler, although on one occasion at least, 
exhibiting a deeper humanity than he has generally got credit for. 
Listen to him when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and when disclosing 
a specimen of the extortionate and corrupt practices of the age :— 


Dublin Castle, 17th September, 1745. 

My Lord,— Your Grace will remember, that some time ago I laid a com- 
plaint before the Regency, of the cruel manner in which the French pri- 
soners at Kinsale were treated; and I have now the honour of assuring your 
Grace that they are not in any degree better used than they were then ; 
which I am sure is very contrary to your Grace’s intentions. Brigadier de 
Grangues, a man of truth and honour, is just come from thence ; and has 
assured me of his own knowledge, that those unhappy people are more in- 
humanly treated than negroes in the West Indies. One Newman, who takes 
care of them, and who I suppose is appointed by the commissioners of sick 
and wounded, not only defrauds them of good part of what the Government 
allows them, but loads them with irons if they complain. His deputy, one 
Webb, is an apothecary at Kinsale, who, when his master has made them 
sick either bystarving or bad food, crams and drenches them with his physic, 
and then ruins them with his bills. Though I have no power over Mr. 
Newman, I could not hear of his brutalities without letting him know that I 
knew them, and reprimanding him for them. I have accordingly had him 
writ to, and acquainted that I intended to lay the affair before your Grace ; 
which, in common humanity, I thought myself obliged to do. 

By the accounts we have here from Scotland, nothing is more ridiculous 
than that rascally Highland army, with which his Royal Highness Prince 
Charles intends to conquer us, except it be our army that runs away from 
such a pack of scoundrels. But if they have no foreign assistance, which 
your Grace will take good care to prevent or intercept, there must be soon 
an end of them one way or another. I wish other things now depending 
may end as well, as I am persuaded this rebellion will. I need not, I be- 
lieve, assure your Grace, that no man living can be with greater truth and 
respect than I am, &c. 

CHESTERFIELD. 


But by far the best correspondent of the present number as re- 
gards literary elegance and graceful thought is Legge. Here is a 
specimen :— 


Temple, 29th June, 1742. 
My dear Lord,—Whilst the fate of my old patron (Walpole) was depend- 
ing, I avoided any application to your Grace for protection, and did so, that 
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I might the more effectually preserve your Grace’s good opinion of me; 
well knowing that I should advance my pretensions very little with any man 
of sense and honour by appearing more solicitous for myself than for the 
person to whom I owed the highest obligations. As that debt of gratitude 
is now punctually paid, the cause of my reserve consequently ceases; nor 
can I see all men around me intent upon self-preservation, and be so in- 
sensible of my own danger as to think of no refuge, or so forgetful of your 
kind disposition towards me as to think of any other than your Grace’s friend- 
ship: permit me, therefore, without any further preface, to acquaint you with 
the present state of my affairs. The only danger I apprehend is from Mr. 
Pulteney; and, after many rumours, to which, as mere town-talk, I gave 
little attention, I am now convinced he has a design of putting Mr. Fur- 
nese into my place. If this happens, not only my whole income is taken 
away, but that which was my study and profession, and by which I hoped, 
one day or other, to have been serviceable to the public as well as myself, is 
converted into a sinecure, and added to the superfluities of one who is 
already possessed of a large estate. How far any personal application to 
Mr. Pulteney upon this occasion may be decent for me to ask, or agreeable 
to your Grace’s situation and inclination to grant, | am very doubtful; but 
this I would venture to affirm, that if it were conveyed to Mr. Pulteney 
through some channel of undoubted authority, that I have the honour to be 
an old (pardon the vanity if I say) an intimate acquaintance of your Grace, 
in the support and preservation of whose fortune you have the goodness to 
interest yourself warmly, a description so much to my advantage would, I 
dare say, put me beyond the reach of alldanger. I have received too many 
marks of favour from your Grace to doubt your willingness to assist me ; 
and therefore ought to leave the time, as well as manner, to your better 
judgment; but as this is the crisis of my fortune, upon which the whole 
success of my future life depends, pardon my warmth when I add, that 
there is no time to be lost, and that nothing but your speedy patronage can 
effectually preserve, 


My Lord, your Grace’s most obedient and faithful servant, 
H. Lecce. 


Our readers may wish to learn how the affair concluded, regarding 
which Mr. Legge thus manfully expresses himself. We therefore 
quote another of his epistles to the Duke :— 


King’s Bench Walk, 13th July, 1742. 

My dear Lord,—I thank your Grace for the sight you have given me of 
Mr. P.’s letter, whichI return enclosed to you; and as the situation of affairs 
is described in it, am not surprised that even your intercession was ineffectual 
towards maintaining me in the Treasury, though I dare say I felt the good 
effects of it in the manner of turning me out; for this morning, at the same 
time that Mr. Furnese kissed hands for my place, I likewise kissed for being 
Surveyor of the Woods, &c. To be sure, it is a fall; but as they have laid 
the boughs of trees under me to break it, I am not near so much bruised as 
if IT had been tossed out on the bare pavement. 

I send youa list of the executions which were performed this morning: it 
is as authentic as any you will see in the papers, and will come at least as 
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soon to you as you can receive it from any other private hand. I hope very 
soon to make my personal acknowledgments to you in a green coat, with all 
the elements of forest jurisdiction about me ; and shall never lose the sense 
I have of the zeal and affection with which you have protected 

Your most obliged, &c. H. Lecce. 


We quote another specimen of this spirited and accomplished 
letter-writer’s correspondence: it is one of playfulness :— 


I rejoice extremely in the good account you send me of my playfellow, 
and congratulate your Grace and My Lady Dutchess upon the happy effects 
of your prudent courage [inoculation]. 1 can’t help thinking myself greatly 
interested in the preservation of Lady Caroline’s charms, as I think they 
will not fail hereafter to torment and mortify many of those saucy rascals 
who will have the insolence to be very young men at the time when I shall 
have the misfortune to be avery old one. It is an interest of amore gene- 
rous nature which I take in Lord Tavistock’s education, though perhaps a 
little selfish too, at bottom. I take it, one may relish applause long after 
beauty has lost all its effect; and when hereafter Lord Tavistock makes a 
good figure in the world, as I don’t donbt but he will, your Grace will not 
grudge me the little comfortable vanity of supposing I have been in a small 
degree accessory to it. Though the soil and the cultivation is the work of 
others, yet it must be confessed I called aloud for the gardener, and may 


therefore pretend to a kind of merit, somewhat akin to that of a certain sexton 
recorded in metre— 


** The sexton thus of preaching well 
Claimed half the praise—who rang the bell.” 


It is well for your Grace that paper has bounds if nonsense has none, and 
that I can defer no longer to acknowledge myself, 


Yours, &c. H. Lecce. 


Having given examples of manly solicitation, and also proofs of 
the high estimation in which the Duke was held, we may cite another 
illustration and also testimony of a kindred sort, coming too from 
one whose celebrity may be taken as a sufficient sct-off to that of 
Junius: we mean the author of ‘*Tom Jones!” which work, in fact, 
was dedicated to his Grace. Ficlding thus writes with a modesty and 
becoming confidence, as well as hearty gratitude, befitting the man 
who gave to the world an ‘* Allworthy :”— 


Bow street, December 13, 1748. 

My Lord,—Such is my dependence on the goodness of your Grace, that 
before my gout will permit me to pay my duty to you personally, and to 
acknowledge your last kind favour to me, I have the presumption to solicit 
your Grace again. ‘The business of a justice of peace for Westminster is 
very inconsiderable without the addition of that for the county of Middlesex, 
and without this addition I cannot completely serve the government in that 
office; but this unfortunately requires a qualification which I want. Now 
there is a house belonging to your Grace, which stands in Bedford street, of 
701 ayear value. This hath been long untenanted, and will, I am informed 
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require about 300/. to put in repair. If your Grace would have the good- 
ness to let me have a lease of this house, with some other tenement worth 301. 
a year, for twenty-one years, it would be a complete qualification. 1 will 
give the full worth for this lease, according to the valuation which any person 
your Grace shall be pleased to appoint sets on it. The only favour I beg of 
your Grace is, that I be permitted to pay the money in two years, at four 
equal half-yearly payments. As I shall repair the house as soon as possible, 
it will be in reality an improvement of that small part of your Grace’s estate, 
and will be certain to make my fortune. 

Mr. Butcher will acquaint your Grace more fully than perhaps I have 
been able to do; and if your Grace thinks proper to refer it to him, I and 
mine shall be eternally bound to pray for your Grace, though I sincerely 
hope you will not lose a farthing by doing so vast a service to, 

My Lord, your Grace's, &c. 
H. FIevpine. 


Lord John’s Introduction presents, besides certain biographical 
notices of the Duke, a brief reswmé of the public events during the 
period to which the volume refers. Something of a like nature is 
to be prefixed to each portion of the publication. The specimen 
here prefixed will be found useful, not only to explain the incidents 
of the time, but to connect the letters. It is also cleverly written, 
and conceived with marked liberality to persons of an opposite school 
of politics. He is very charitable to Walpole,—seeking for worthy 
motives where others would hardly think they could readily be dis- 


covered. We cite two passages. The first gives us Walpole’s 
leading opponents :— 


Pulteney, his most powerful assailant in the House of Commons, acted in 
conjunction with Carteret, the most able and accomplished debater in the 
House of Lords: both of these leaders were Whigs, both had held high 
situations under Walpole, and both had been alienated by his supremacy of 
power and influence, which threw their ambition into the shade. Pulteney 
was a quick and lively speaker ; always ready with some apt illustration or 
diverting story, which went round the town, and turned the laugh against 
the Minister. Carteret was an excellent scholar: he had carried away from 
College, said Swift, more learning and information than became a man of 
his rank and fortune. When Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he showed his 
readiness by a retort upon Swift himself, in which the Viceroy excelled the 


wit. Swift having been kept a long time in the ante-room of Dublin Castle, 
left these lines : 


My very good Lord, ’tis a very hard task, 
For a man to wait here who has nothing to ask. 


To which Carteret replied, alluding to the pending prosecution of the 
Draper’s Letters : 


My very Good Dean, there are few who come here, 
But have something to ask, or something to fear. 
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He excused himself classically for his strong measures against political 
libels, by quoting from Virgil : 


Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri. 


Yet while these two disappointed and angry men had light to shine, and 
even scattered fire to brand and consume their opponents, it will be seen 
that neither had the firmness to pursue a consistent course, nor the qualities 
necessary to inspire confidence, nor the strength to hold the’ standard they 
had vigour sufficient to wrest from others. Pulteney was more avaricious 
than ambitious: Carteret was better fitted for social conviviality than for 
steady business: both were vain of the distinction of being thought capable 
of the highest place, rather than anxious to govern well. The fall of Wal- 
pole was a test of their capacity. 


The other specimen portrays the Duke of Newcastle :— 


His chief fault in public affairs was a constant and universal jealousy. 
He was jealous of Walpole, jealous of Pitt, jealous of Carteret, jealous of the 
Duke of Bedford, and not less jealous of his own brother than of his own 
rivals. His best talent was his indefatigable industry: his mind was con- 
stantly employed in political affairs; and, from the highest concerns of peace 
and war to the lowest contention for an exciseman’s office, he never relaxed 
his attention, or missed his opportunity. But, having no large capacity, or 
steady views of his own, this perpetual struggle to rule affairs, to which he 
was hardly equal, gave him an uneasy and fidgety manner. It was well said 
of him, that he always seemed to have lost half an hour in the morning, and 
to be running after it all the rest of the day.” 


We have now mercly to add that while Lord John properly cherishes 
a warm feeling in behalf of the reputation of his ancestor, the 
Correspondence promises to furnish a complete vindication of his 
Grace’s character ; at. the same time that it will be a valuable con- 
tribution to the materials of history, and the already rich collections 
of our state papers. 





Art. VII.—Notices of the Reformation in the South-West Provinces 
of France. By R. E. Jameson. Seeley and Burnside. 


Tue title-page gives us for date 1839. We do not undertake to 
account for the discrepancy in regard to publication and authorship. 
One thing, however, is clear, that ‘‘the Reformation in the South- 
West Provinces of France,” isa subject that does not lose its interest, 
or gain its importance, by the lapse of a few years; and therefore it 
may stand now as well as three years ago, for review. At once, 
therefore, we proceed to speak of the character and merits of the 
work in a few short sentences, and then to furnish samples. 
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Mr. Jameson appears to have travelled as well as to have read a 
good deal; and this at least must be said of him, he speaks his nied 
plainly and boldly. Nay, he thinks for himself; ; and cares not to 
march in the track traced by predecessors... He is at the same time 
a strong evangelist,—probably some would pronounce him to be a 
sectarian filled with the cant of methodism. However, we are not 
inclined to regard tendencies of a religiously flavoured sort with 
other than forgiving feelings; generally finding that what may be 
wrong in doctrine, or questionable in statement, is made amends for 
by sincerity and honesty of disquisition. 

Mr. Jameson made a stay of considerable endurance at Pau, the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Navarre, a town now containing 
fourteen thousand inhabitants, and identified with much of the his- 
tory of Henry the Fourth of France. Our author looked around 
him, and set to read the history of the ex-kingdom. The following 
statement gives us an account of his method and his opportunities. 
Having obtained an introduction to, he made use of the good offices 
of, the Reverend Doctor Don Juan de Herrando, the principal 
librarian of the extensive collection belonging to the town, preserved 
in the ancient monastery of the Cordeliers. ‘* This worthy Spaniard 
(to whose courtesy and information I am much a debtor), has been 
for seven-and-twenty years the superintendant of this library, many 
curious works of which he has rescued from the ravages of time and 
revolution. By his kindness I was placed in one “of the ancient 
cloisters, and provided with materials for attaining the object I de- 
sired. On one side of me were the works of the Protestant, on 
the other, those of the Romanist historians.” These Mr. Jameson 
enumerates ; and such were the sources whence he derived his 
minute knowledge of the local history of Bearn, being particularly 
struck, he tells us, ‘‘ with the similarity between the history of 
Navarre, during the seventeenth century, and that of Ireland.during 
the present.” 

Such having been the mode and source of Mr. Jameson’s re- 
searches with regard to the reformation in the south-west provinces 
of France, he has given us, as might be expected, notices that are 
pointed and interesting. It cannot be denied that he is a partisan, 
in as far as religious sentiments go. He does not even admire Henry 
IV., the friend and the pupil of, Sully, and the monarch whose 
chivalrous history 1 is so warmly cherished by the French people. 
All Mr. Jameson’s sympathies are lavished on his sister, his mother, 
and Marguerite, in whom he discovers nothing but purity, consis- 
tency, and fidelity to the Protestant cause. His interpretation takes 
at times, if not fantastic, an advocate’s air, and to the production 
of far-fetched, improbable conclusions. Hear how he varnishes the 
death-bed scene of Marguerite, whom he will not allow to have been 
the author of the Nouvelles : 
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She retired to the little village of Tusson in Angouleme, joining a 
religious community of females, over whom she presided for a series of 
years. Subsequently she removed to the Chateau d’Odos, near Tarbes, 
where she died Dec. 21, 1549, from the effects of exposure in observing a 
comet which was then visible. Whilst gazing anxiously at the celestial 
stranger, she was seized with paralysis, and, being immediately removed 
to her bed, died in eight days after.: Her senses do not appear to have en- 
tirely forsaken her, even under the influence of the distressing malady which 
had attacked her. On hearing it observed that she was going to felicity,— 
*“* Not yet,” she exclaimed, “I must sleep a long time in the earth first.” 
The Romish writers claim her as a re-convert, because, in her dying moments 
she kissed a crucifix which was placed before her. She, who had embraced 
the cross in early life, and had so long borne it typically by patient endurance, 
might surely, while in the agony of leaving one world, and in the earn- 
est expectation of entering another, have clasped a crucifix without any 
superstitious feeling. The materialism of religion could have had but little 
influence over the dying senses of a Christian like the Queen of Navarre, 
who, while her paralytic hands grasped a crucifix, sufficiently declared the 
sort of feeling with which she viewed it, by thrice exclaiming, as she expired, 
‘Jesus! Jesus! Jesus!” 


Still, these notices will be perused with that sort of satisfaction 
that arises from novelty, sincerity, and fluent expression. We do 
not dislike Mr. Jameson’s plain dealing, when, for example, he 
objects to the French word femple, as being neither significant nor 
Christian, when applied to a Protestant church or house of worship. 
The place of the kind at Pau, we are told, is merely a small room 
rented by the English visitants for their own use, and where the 
Protestants of the town assemble. The Duchess of Gordon, how- 
ever, has purchased a site for a church and s¢hool-room, both of 
which are in great forwardness, says Mr. Jameson, but the finishing 
of which is now suspended for want of funds. 

It will suit to introduce here our author’s account of Protestantism 
as it existed throughout France at the time he wrote. It will be 
seen that the conditiou and prospects of that branch of the reformed 
church do not offer to Mr. Jameson’s mind a very fertile subject of 
congratulation or hope. He thus reports :— 


At present there are scarcely five thousand nominal Protestants in this 
district (Bearn). Persecution and patronage having been removed, they 
have dropped, in the absence of excitement, into an apparent state of luke- 
warmness. Here and there a zex!ous minister ‘* prophecies upon the bones,”’ 
and “a shaking” is visible. But the French character is not disposed to be 
sectarian in its humbler sense, of separation and inferiority. The hubbub 
of concourse, or exterior distinction, are requisite to engage them. If a 
‘coup de religion” could be effected with sufficient notoriety in any part of 
France, the excitement of a spirit might possibly spread; or, if Protestant 
“temples” could be reared, like their stately prototype of Coerente n, they 
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no doubt could be speedily filled.* But these very considerations are argu- 
ments for increased missionary efforts ; and, happily, they are now in opera- 
tion in several parts of France. Within the last few years, Protestant 
congregations have been formed at Avignon, Rheims, Tours, and other 
places; humble indeed as to number, but still forming links in the chain 


which may one day receive the electric fire from heaven, that may corruscate | 


over and enlighten the whole of France. 

The French reformed church is divided into sixteen synodal districts, 
having eighty-five consistories, and two hundred and eighty places of worship. 
There are also thirty-one consistories, and two hundred and eight churches 
of the ‘‘ Confession of Augsburg,” or Lutheran faith. The Societe Evan- 
gelique de France has, likewise, fourteen settled ministers, and eight /'van- 
gelistes, or missionaries. ‘The European, or Continental Society of London, 
and the Societé Evangelique of Geneva, are also in the field, independently 
of the Societé Biblique, and other bodies of auxiliaries. 

The estimated number of the Protestants in France, at present, is about a 
million and a half. Some raise the amount higher, but “they are not all 
Israel who are of Israel.””’ The droppings from the Romish church do not 
much swell] the stream; but there are many of the Guizot school, (such as 
in England are called ‘‘ rational Christians,”’) who roll with it. ‘‘ The church 
of the Laodiceans”’ has many followers here. 

In the south-west of France, (particularly the ancient Bearn,) the mild 
plastic character of the people, and historic recollections, seem to invite 
missionary exertion. he sun that has set has left some warmth in the soil. 
May it rise again and endure, not merely as in former days, during the 
course of a polar summer, but “ until time shall be no longer.”’ 


We have intimated that Mr. Jameson is no enthusiastic admirer 
the gallant and splendid prince who has generally been regarded, 
spite of some grave errors and gross blots, to have been one of the 
wisest and most patriotic sovercigns. And the colouring becomes 
more apparent when his sketches ‘of Henry’s mother and sister are 
contrasted with that monarch’s portraiture. The passages which we 
now quote will confirm the opinion which we have just expressed :-— 


Jeanne earnestly implored her son in her last will, (a document which, if 
sculptured on the tomb of Henry the Fourth, would be a sufficient illustra- 
tion of his character,) to cultivate piety, and to regulate his conduct accord- 
ing to the doctrines in which he had been brought up; not to allow himself 
to be drawn away by the illusions of the world, by its pleasures or vices, 
falsely attractive ; to watch with carefulness the execution of the ordonnances 
she had published in Bearn, not to suffer them to be changed or relaxed ; 
to drive from his dwelling evil counsellors, flatterers, libertines, and irre- 
ligious men, and to draw around him people of character, pious and Christian 





* The Protestant temple of Charenton was destroyed by the mob of Paris, 
who poured forth to level it, in October, 1685. The event is recorded by a 
medal then struck, representing the stately edifice in ruins, its fluted pillars 
of stone and solid masonry lying around in scattered heaps. 
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persons; to be a tender guardian of his sister Catherine, taking care that 
she should be educated in the reformed faith, and that she should be married 
only to a prince of the same communion. - To every one of these earnest 
appeals of a pious and tender parent Henry of Navarre acted in direct 
opposition. 

Again— 

During the last twenty years of his reign, Henry became a stranger to 
his native country; he forsook the religion of his people; he reversed the 
decrees of his maternal predecessor, whose name was associated with the 
institution of that religion, and the best interests of the country; he broke 
up the established order and the peaceful unity which time had so happily 
produced, and this in opposition to his own solemn declaration, to his people’s 
urgent appeals, and to his sainted mother’s dying entreaty! * * ‘The 
crown of France (at least the undisputed enjoyment of it) was the price that 
Henry received for his apostacy ; but the crown of Navarre was already his, 
and by the strongest of titles, since he was the son and heir of Jeanne 
d’Albret. * * Had Henry the Fourth of France adhered to the scriptural 
religion he was brought up in; had he trusted in the God who, that religion 
must have taught him, never forsakes those who sincerely obey him; what 
a different aspect might the continent of Europe, nay the whole world, have 
presented at this day! Had the crown of France been Jost through adhe- 
rence to principle, that principle would have gained popular importance, and 
the sacrifice have constituted a legitimate claim to the title of great. Navarre, 
as a Protestant kingdom, under such a king, would have upheld, and been 
supported by, the Protestants of France; their cause must have gained a 
more extensive hold on that nation, through the active maintenance of its 
enlightened doctrines. Had Henry the Fourth acquired a firm seat in the 
throne of France, without a change of religion, what a wide extent of pros- 
pect opens! 


There is too much of conjecture, justas there is of assertion, in 
these passages. Henry was not so unaffectionate nor neglectful as 
he is here represented to have been. At any rate he yielded, on 
several of the points alleged, to what most men would have felt to 
have amounted to the strongest expediency. He was surrounded by 
such pressing difficulties, and so perplexing were his exigencies, that, 
according to every charitable method of interpreting, “his political 
conduct, “with respect to a change of religion, appears to have deserved 
a milder censure than our uncompromising author has bestowed. 
But we do not embroil ourselves with imaginations on this subject, 
seeing that it is in vain to reason on mere assumptions, or to effect 
any change with regard to a period and to personages so far removed 
from our era and the present posture of affairs in France. At the 
same time, it must be admitted, that Mr. Jameson’s is a readable 
and informing book. It abounds with minute details and curious 
anecdotes or passages from documents which have not often been 
consulted, and which have frequently in them features that are 
strikingly characteristic of the times and of the writers themselves. 
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Our attention has been directed to two long letters, the one by the 
Cardinal d’Armagnac to Jeanne d’Albret, and the other being the 
answer she returned, that are particularly worthy of notice. We 
must, however, restrict ourselves to some of the more pointed pas- 
sages in each, and to such a method of condensation as may not 
altogether destroy the connexion and the strain of these documents. 

The Cardinal, on the occasion of the cathedral of Lescar being 
denuded of its “altars, images, and other anti-scriptural devices,” 
thus writes to the Queen : 


Madam,—The duty of the service in which T was born, and which.f have 
continued faithfully to fulfil, both to the late sovereigns, your father and 
mother, as well as to the late king. your husband, has so complete an in- 
fluence on my conduct, that I must ever be attentive to the means of sus- 
taining your welfare, and the glory of your illustrious house. Moved by 
the zeal which attaches me to your interests, I will never conceal from you 
whatever it is desirable that you should learn, and which I may have pre- 
viously heard, trusting that you will receive in good part the representations 
of your long tried, most attached, and faithful servant, who will never offer 
to make them for his own private advantage, but solely for the sake of your 
conscience and the prosperity of your affairs. 1 cannot then, madam, con- 
ceal from you the deep affliction which penetrates me on account of the in- 
formation I have received of the overthrow of images and altars, and the 
pillage of ornaments, silver, and jewels, committed in the cathedral of Les- 
car, by the agents of your authority, as well as the severity of those agents 
to the chapter and people, by the interdiction of divine service. This pro- 
ceeding appears to me to be the more monstrous, since it took place in your 
presence, and resulted from evil counsels which must lead to your ruin. It 
is in vain for you to conceive that you can transplant the new religion into 
your dominions at your pleasure. The wishes of the ministers who have 
assured you of this are at variance with those of your subjects. They will 
never consent to quit their religion, as they have already declared by their 
protest at the last meeting of the estates of Bearn., * * And 
even supposing that they were reduced to accept your faith, consider what 
you would have to fear from the two sovereigns whose territories surround 
you, and who abhor nothing so much as the new opinions with which you 
are so delighted. Their policy would lead them to seize your dominions, 
rather than suffer them to be the prey of strangers. To shelter you from 
these dangers, you have not, like England, the ocean for a rampart. Your 
conduct perils the fortunes of your children, and risks the beholding them 
deprived of a throne. * * You will thus become worse than an 
infidel, by neglecting to provide for those of your own house. Such is the 
fruit of your Evangelism. ° ” Has not God, who worked so 


many miracles through them (i.e. the Saints), manifestly directed us to re- 
gard those holy personages rather than Luther, Calvin, Farel, Videl, and so 
many other presumptuous men, whowould desire us to slight those reverend 
names, and adopt their novelties? Would they have us hold an open council 
to hear them, or unite in one common opinion against the Catholic church ? 
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* ° Without wasting time in further reflections, let me entreat you 
to place in their former condition the churches of Lescar, of Pau, and other 
places, which have been so deplorably desolated by you. This advice is 
preferable to that given you by your ministers, which it imports you to 
abandon, &c. &c.—Your loyal and very obedient servant, 


THe GarpinaL pv’ARMAGNAC. 
Vielleperite, August 18, 1563. 


Now follows Queen Jeanne’s reply, the Cardinal's courier having 
been kept in waiting while her Majesty penned the epistle. Whatever 
might be the merits of the subject which engaged the two writers, 
or however unreasonable, violent, and cruel might be the principles 
and conduct of the religious parties that at the time distracted the 
south-west provinces of France, the Cardinal, we imagine, found the 
Queen’s reply too spirited and clever for him to provoke many more 
contests with her of the sort. Still, if Mr. Jameson had reported 
so fully from the Catholic chronicles as he has done from those 
written by the Protestant authorities consulted in the library at Pau, 
it is probable, that the reader might have found more to be objected 
to in the history and characters of the women whom he pictures as 
being the holiest and most exemplary of saints, than occurs at present 
in his pages. The Queen to the Cardinal: 


My Cousin,—From my earliest years I have been acquainted with the 
zeal which attached you to the service of my kindred. I am not authorized 
by ignorance of that zeal to refuse it the praise and esteem it merits, or to 
be prevented from feeling a gratitude which I should be desirous of con- 
tinuing towards those who, like you, having partaken of the favour of my 
family, have preserved good will and fidelity towards it. I should trust you 
would still entertain those feelings towards me, as you profess to do, without 
allowing them to be changed or destroyed by the influence of I know not 
what religion, or superstition. Thanking you, at the same time, for the 
advice you give me, and which I receive according to its varied character, 
the dissimilar and mingled points it touches being divided between Heaven 
and Earth, God and Man! As to the first point, concerning the reform 
which I have effected at Pau and at Lescar, and which I desire to extend 
throughout my sovereignty, I have learnt it from the Bible, whichI read 
more willingly than the works of your doctors. ° * As to the 
ruin impending over me through bad counsel under the colour of religion, I 
am not so devoid of the gifts of God or of the aid of friends, as to be unable 
to make choice of persons worthy of my confidence, and capable of acting. 
not under a vain pretence, but with the true spirit of religion. ° 
I clearly perceive that you have been misinformed, both respecting the 
answer of my estates and the disposition of my subjects. ‘The two estates 
have professed their obedience to religion. I know who my 
neighbours are; the one hates my religion as much as I do his, but that 
does not affect our mutual relations: and besides, [ am not so destitute of 
advice and friends as to have neglected all necessary precautions for the 
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defence of my rights in case of attack. ° ° Although you think 
to intimidate me, | am protected from all apprehension; first, by my con- 
fidence in God whom I serve, and who knows how to defend his cause. Se- 
condly, because my tranquillity is not affected by the designs of those whom 
I can easily oppose, a - with the grace of Him who encom- 
passes my country as the ocean does England. I! do not perceive that I run 
the risk of sacrificing either my own welfare or that of my son; on the con- 
trary, I trust to strengthen it in the only way a Christian should pursue ; 
and even though the spirit of God might not inspire me with a knowledge of 
this way, yet human intellect would induce me to act as I do, from the many 
examples which 1 recall with regret, especially that of the late king, my 
husband, of whose history you well know the beginning, the course, and the 
end. Where are the splendid crowns you held out to him? Did he gain 
any by combating against true religion and his conscience ? ” ” 
I blush with shame when you talk of the many atrocities which you allege 
to have been committed by those of our faith; cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the moat in thy 
brother’s eye : purify the earth that is stained with the innocent blood which 
those of your party have shed, a fact you can bear testimony to. , ” 
You are ignorant of what our ministers are, who teach patience, obedience 
to sovereigns, and the other virtues of which the apostles and the martyrs 
have left them an example. a . You affirm that multitudes 
draw back from our belief, while I maintain that the number of its adherents 
increases daily. As to ancient authorities, I hear them every day cited by 
our ministers. I am not indeed sufficiently learned to have gone through 
so many works, but neither, I suspect, have you, or are better versed in 
them than myself, as you were always known to be more acquainted with 
matters of state than those of the church. a * I place no re- 
liance on doctors, not even Calvin, Beza, and others, but as they follow 
scripture. You would send them to a couneil. They desire it, provided 
that it shall be a free one, and that the parties shall not be judges. ‘The 
motive of the surety they require is founded on the examples of John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague. Nothing afflicts me more than that you, after hav- 
ing received the truth, should have abandoned it for idolatry, because you 
then found the advancement of your fortune and worldly honours. * * 
Read again the passages of scripture you quote before you explain them so 
unhappily on any other occasion: it might be pardonable in me, a female, 
but you, a cardinal, to be so old and so ignorant! truly, my cousin, I feel 
shame for your. * * If you have no better reasons for combating my 
undertaking, do not again urge me to follow your worldly prudence, I con- 
sider it mere folly before God, it cannot impede my endeavours. Your doubts 
make me tremble, my assurance makes me firm. When you desire again to 
persuade me that the words of your mouth are the voice of your conscience 
and your faithfulness, be more careful, and Jet the fruitless letter you have 
sent me be the last of that ‘kind I shall receive. * ° Receive 
this from one who knows not how to style herself: not being able to call 
herself a friend, and doubtful of any affinity till the time of repentance and 
conversion, when she will be,— Your cousin and friend, 


JEANNE. 
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Art. VIII.—The Age of Great Cities; or Modern Society viewed 


in relation to Intelligence, Morals, and Religion. By Rosert 
Vauauan, D.D. Jackson and Walford. 


Dr. VAUGHAN is an originalist, and in the best sense of the word. 
In this work we not only meet with what is new in regard to design, but 
with what is excellent in point of doctrine and sentiment. All this 
too is illustrated with his accustomed skill; although, perhaps, there 
is more appearance of effort on certain occasions than we discovered 
in one or two of his former works. ‘This feeling on our part, just as 
the actual existence of the feature, may be accounted for by the fact 
that “The Age of Great Cities” carries out the author’s object and 
views as contemplated also in the “ Modern Pulpit,” as well as in his 
** Congregationalism ;” being a continuation of what he considers to 
be the progress and tendency of human advancement, especially as 
developed in modern Britisn society. One fancies that he experiences 
a slight degree of over-elaborated sameness, not of idea certainly, 
nor owing to any poverty of expression; but because, perhaps, our 
author’s previous speculations and reasonings were so luminous as to 
shed light over kindred fields, and cause us to feel that we could in 
some measure of ourselves explore their recesses and perceive whereto 
they conducted. 

But if there bea degree of effort displayed in these pages, or 
even of repetition, it is effort and it is repetition of which the intel- 
ligent and inquiring reader will not soon get tired. Dr. Vaughan’s 
liberality is built upon such a firm basis, his views are so broad and 
maintained with such a philosophic calmness and dignity, while his 
eloquence is so fitting and masterly, that it will be long before we 
seriously complain of him on the score of one-sidedness, or of an 
advocacy where zeal bewilders the judgment. In a word, our author 
embraces a large sweep of subject in the present pages, and cultures 
to a high degree of susceptibility, that upon which he plants his foot; 
so that the result is richer in suggestion and more teeming in regard 
of genial fruit, than any less prolific and disciplined capacity would 
conceive to belong to the theme, as indicated by the title of the 
book. 

It is probable indeed that the reader will not very readily or 
clearly perceive what is meant by that title; and also, that after he 
has been conducted by the author a considerable way into the work, 
he will begin to fancy that the subject takes a much wider scope 
than can very appropriately be brought within the domain, as indi- 
cated by the name. However, objections of this sort may be deemed 
hypocritical, especially when learning and research, together with a 
sustained philosophy and beautiful illustration, characterize the cur- 
rent and the wide compass of the deductions. 
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Dr. Vaughan is an advocate of great cities in their intellectual 
and also in “their moral results. He holds that, until men congre- 
gate in large numbers together, and upon a principle of settled resi- 
dence, they cannot advance beyond a very inferior stage of civiliza- 
tion. This doctrine, he maintains, not only as that which is agree- 
able to the reason of the thing and the constitution of human nature, 
but as taught by the history of large towns in ancient, and still 
more fully, in modern times. His review extends to the middle ages 
as well as to the classical and the patriarchal. Nay, he argues that 
not alone do letters and the fine arts flourish most healthily in great 
cities, and also whatever belongs to refined life and social comforts, 
but that agriculture itself is indebted for its best discoveries and 
triumphs to these seats of enlightenment. 

Our author renders it quite clear, that feudalism and the military 
spirit, as manifested in the middle ages, are inimical to the best in- 
terests of society; whereas the tendencies of large cities greatly 
preponderate the other way. He exposes in his most successful 
manner the perverseness of the opposite creed, which has many 
advocates even at the present day. Let us here quote from his 


pages :— 


Hence the time has come, in which some men do not scruple to speak of 
great cities as the great evil of the age. It is not deemed too much to say, 
that the accident, or revolution, which should diminish everything commer- 
cial and civic, so as to place the military and the feudal in the old undis- 
turbed ascendancy, would be a change fraught with good, more than with 


evil. Avowals of this nature have been made deliberately, openly, and in 


journals of the highest authority. According to some discoveries in social 
philosophy, which have been recently made, every great city should be re- 
garded as an unsightly ‘“‘ wen,” and not a healthy, a natural portion of the 
body politic. Its speedy disappearance, either by dispersion, or by almost 
any other means, so far from being a matter to be deplored, should be an 
object of solicitude. It may be, that our being a people whose land has be- 
come in an eminent degree the home of great cities, is the fact which has 
raised us to our place as the great commercial power of the globe, and 
which has secured to us our greatness in nearly all other respects; but with 
persons of the class adverted to, considerations of this nature are no matter 
for congratulation. The statesman who should signalize his ascendancy by 
reducing us from this elevation to-morrow, would deserve a place among 
our greatest benefactors. In the esteem of such persons, the main and the 
natural effect of the social relations, as they obtain in any greatly-crowded 
population, is to generate ignorance, vice, and irreligion. Hence, the politi- 
cal change, which should serve to restore much of the military arbitrariness 
which characterized the secular power in the old feudal times, and which 
should restore the power of the Christian priesthood in much of the form 
and measure which distinguished it during the middle age, would be re- 
garded by such persons as a change which shou!d be hailed with gratitude 
by every friend of order, virtue, and religion. Principles of this tendency 
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may of course be adopted in various degrees, but in the case of multitudes 
they are embraced to the extent uow stated. 

Even religious men, who mean well to their country and to humanity, 
contribute unconsciously to swell this tone of accusation against our civic 
population, and against the whole character of the civilzation exhibited in 
our large towns and cities. Such persons are deeply affected by the scenes 
of depravity and wickedness which they explore in such places ; and, they 
express themselves in strong terms, natural to men who know little with re- 
gard to the condition of the masses of the people in the great cities of other 
lands and other times; and in terms, we may add, which are no less natural 
to men who consider little what the condition of these people would have 
been, had they been wholly separated from the good influences which go 
along with such forms of civilization, as well as from those of an opposite 
description. It must be obvious, also, that there is much need of caution, 
if persons of this class are to guard strictly against a manner of represen- 
tation and colouring, which is not so well adapted to convey the whole 
truth, as to produce a certain kind of effect. We naturally-expect that our 


case will be pleaded with success, in proportion as it can be made to appear 
one of deep urgency. 


We have referred to Dr. Vaughan’s review of the social and moral 
condition of the inhabitants of the large cities of antiquity; not only 
of those of Athens and Rome, but of Asia; and the manner in which 
he touches upon many matters indirectly, as well as others pointedly 
and at length, in this survey, is truly informing. Let us hear what he 


has to say of the condition of woman in the East and the classical 
cities of ancient times :— 


It is to a defective estimate of female character that we must trace the 
practice of polygamy, socommon in the East. In that pernicious usage alone, 
we see a cause sufficiently potent to prevent any nation adopting it from be- 
coming either free or great. Polygamy converts the family circle into a 
caldron of passion most repugnant to concord and happiness; and nations 
are made up of collections of families. In such families, every new wife 
must become a new element of rivalry, and the children of the same father 
become acquainted with the relationship which is common to them only to 
become enemies on account of the relationship in which they differ. Even 
the conjugal relation, in such cases, has commonly a stronger tendency to 
cherish the malevolent than the milder affections ; and the same may be said 
of the relations of brother and sister. The proper fruit of polygamy, through- 
out the domestic circle, is distrust in the place of confidence, and a dis- 
position to cherish an ever-rankling animosity in place of the tenderest 
attachments. Nor is this all: it is an institute which, in its general effect, 
first degrades wonfen, and then allows them to become the educators and 
rulers of the class of men who should be as educators and rulers to all beside ! 
Where this usage prevails, princes receive their education in the seraglio ; 
and, in general, the effect of their early training is sufficiently observable to 
the end of their days. 

In Greece and Rome, a man was the husband of one wife, but that wife 
was In scarcely any sense his equal. His servants were slaves ; his wife was 
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the guardian of his children ; and his home embraced little that could serve 
to abate the roughness of temper and manner likely to be induced by long 
familiarity with the cares of private occupation, or with the storms of public 
life. Athens, indeed, at one period, possessed accomplished women ; but 
they were women who, in breaking through the restraints of usage, lost in 
virtue more than they had gained in social position. In Rome the same 
course was pursued, and the same consequence followed ; or if something 
more of importance was ceded to the weaker sex, it was that their finer and 
characteristic qualities might be in a greater measure effaced, and that they 
might be assimilated to the harder and coarser features of men, too much 
after the manner of the women of Sparta. 

Thus, in antiquity, the milder sentiments natural to woman, were rarely 
suffered to make their just impression on man. Domestic habits in the case 
of the chief man of a household, became, in consequence, too much chracter- 
ized by reserve, hardness, selfishness, and absence from home. At home 
there were none with whom he could unbend, as there were none whom 
custom had allowed to become properly familiar with his thoughts and solici- 
tudes; nor was relief always attainable when sought from abroad. In that 
quarter, rival interests were much too common to admit of frequent ex- 
pressions of confidence. Amidst the jostlings and anxieties of ordinary life, 
and amidst the discharge of the sterner acts of public duty, men needed 
much more of a softening infiuence than was thus afforded them. The 
moral feeling must always lose in freedom, tenderness, and power, when 
concealed and pent up after this manner by artificial cireumstances. 


But his exposition and deductions go back to the patriarchal ages, 
and the degree of civilization as indicated in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The picture is not one of an attractive nature :— 


The most ancient and the most unsuspicious account we possess concern~- 
ing the early stages of human society, and the vices or virtues natural to 
them, is supplied by Moses; and this account is far from being of a kind to 
sanction the notion that the life of wandering herdsmen, or of any comparae 
tively rude people, is indeed favourable to morals. 

The book of Genesis is very instructive on this point, The narrative which 
speaks of Tamar as taking her place by the way-side, in the manner under- 
stood as that of a harlot, is sufficient to show that vice in that form had 
become a matter of regular avocation even in those times. Judah, one of the 
worthiest of the sons of Jacob, fell readily into the snare which was thus laid 
for him; and when it became known to him that his guilt in that matter was 
the guilt of incest, the woman being his own daughter-in-law, we see no 
signs of the remorse and penitence which such a discovery might have been 
expected to produce. Abraham lived in constant apprehension on account 
of the beauty of Sarah, fearing lest some man should murder him in order 
to possess her person: and she was made to pass in consequence as his sister. 
We have read the story of the wife of Potiphar. We remember the 
violence suffered by Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, at Sechem, and the 
treachery and cruelty practised on the people of Sechem by the brothers of 
Dinah, to avenge her dishonour, notwithstanding the manifest repentance of 
the individual who had done the wrong. And if the conduct of these 
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brothers towards their younger brother Joseph, and toward their father, the 
aged Jacob, may be taken as indicating the kind of moral feeling natural to 
a pastoral and partially civilized state of society, there is certainly little in 
such a retrospect that could prompt any moral man to desire a return to it. 
Nor is the picture much improved if we look to the history of the relation- 
ship previously subsisting between Jacob and Esau, and between Isaac and 
Ishmael. In that connexion we can see little to admire in the conduct either 
of Sarah or Rebekah. And who can have read the acgount of the deceitful 
and cruel dealing practised by Laban on his young kinsman Jacob—practised 
too, with somuch hardened effrontery—and not feel indignant that this man 
of the herds should have become so much an adept in the science of a 
cunning and pitiless selfishness, as to have left little to be acquired in that 
shape by any of the race of knaves that should come after him? If we 
meet with facts like these in connexion with the line of families to whom 
Divine revelation was committed, and to whom the Divine promises especially 
pertained, what might we not expect elsewhere ? 


How different is this method of speculation, and how contrary the 
doctrines here taught, to the narrow and misleading dogmas which 
have been so long current, aud among the classes of religionists to 
which Dr. Vaughan may be : supposed to cherish the most friendly 
sentiments! And having thus noticed the superiority of his manner, 
and some of the novel views which are entertained in this standard 
volume, let us recommend certain hints contained in it, and which 
read a smart lesson to the priesthood of the Kirk, relative to their 
general attainments in learning, and their inferiority to the ministers 
who serve at altars which our author regards as shrines of error. 
For example, he pays a warm compliment to the erudition of a 
Wiseman, while he discovers lamentable defects as respects the learn- 
ing of the Scotch Presbyterians. Not, however, that he would 
exchange the service of the disciples of Calvin and Knox for the 
creed of Rome, which he in a great measure identifies with the 
forbidding condition which Portugal, Spain, and Italy present amid 
the nations of Europe. He thus expresses himself :— 


Portugal, Spain, and Italy, have continued their adhesion to the old faith ; 
and to this day they are the victims of the old decrepitude. Nations upon 
the threshold of those countries have been making every sort of progress, 
with unprecedented rapidity, during the last three centuries; and during 
that period those kingdoms have not been merely stationary, but in most 
respects retrograding. The proud power of Spain has passed away, and the 
dreams of regenerating Portugal and Italy, in what have they ended? It 
is true, Germany and France have become great without becoming strictly 
Protestant. But the Catholicism of Germany has always been greatly 
modified by the presence and ascendancy of the antagonist faith; and the 
spirit and institutions of France derive much of their character from 
an indifference with respect both to the old faith of Europe and to the new. 


We have already seen that Dr. Vaughan is the hearty advocate of 
great cities. He is decidedly of the mind that if the history y of such, 
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and of their influence on their respective territories, were deducted 
from the history of humanity, the narrative remaining would be the 
reverse of attractive. ‘“‘In such case, the kind of picture which 
human society must everywhere have presented, would be such as 
we see in the condition, from the earliest time, of the wanderin 

hordes of Mongolians and Tartars, spread over the vast flats of Cen- 
tral Asia. In those regions scarcely any thing has been ‘made’ by 
man. But this happy circumstance, as it seems to be accounted— 
the total absence of any thing reminding you of human skill and 
industry—has never been found to realize our poetic ideas of pas- 


toral beauty and innocence. It has called forth enough of the squalid - 


and of the ferocious, but little of the refined, the powerful, or the 
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generous.” Take an opposite picture,—that of the association of 
man with his fellows. 


If anything be certain it would seem to be certain that man is constituted 
to realize his destiny from his association with man, more than from any con- 
tact with places. The great agency in calling forth his capabilities, whether 
for good or evil, is that of his fellows. The picturesque, accordingly, may 
be with the country, but the intellectual, speaking generally, must be with 
the town. Agriculture may possess its science, and the farmer, as well as 
the landowner, may not be devoid of intelligence; but in such connexions, 
the science and intelligence in common with the nourishment of the soil, 
must be derived, in the main, from the studies prosecuted in cities, and 
from the wealth realized in the traffic of cities. If pasturage is followed by 
tillage, and if tillage is made to partake of the nature of a study and a 
science, these signs of improvement are peculiar to lands in which cities 
make their appearance, and they become progressive only as cities become 
opulent and powerful. 


Listen to an account of the extent to which commercial confi- 
dence may reach, and where it finds its best growth. 


Commercial credit, from its humblest to its very highest form, is based on 
moral confidence—confidence, not so much perhaps in what the individual 
trusted might probably do if left to himself, as in what he wiil be constrained 
to do rather than brave the resentment with which the moral feelings of 
society would be prepared to visit the unjust or dishonourable. If much 
should be wanting in the principle of the individual, much will be supplied 
by the principle of society ; and if the man should wholly fail in this respect, 
the community will not. With every step in social advancement, this system 
of credit widens, and becomes more intricate ; and, in the greatness of its 
compass, and in the delicacy of its details, we perceive that as men become 
more opulent and civilized, they learn to place increasing confidence in each 
other, manifestly regarding each other as more trustworthy—more moral. 
Inall these respects the morality of law is the public morality embodied. We 
may add, that order, punctuality, promptitude, courage, all are more or less 
necessary to mercantile success, and all are in the same degree necessary as 
elements of moral habit. Nor can it be less obvious, that the constant and 
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earnest occupation which so effectually precludes idleness, must do much to 
preclude vice. 


Our last extract from this delightful book, so full of generous 
sympathy and profound thought, carries us to another branch of the 
subject so copiously handled by Dr. Vaughan,—we allude to his ex- 
position of the influence which manuscripts, in the absence of the 
press, must have had on letters, and the relation which such scantily 
circulated writings must have borne to the general civilization of a 


people. 


Even in Athens and Rome, the absence of printing was sufficient to ren-~ 
der literary tastes the distinction of a class rather than the acquisition of a 
people. Without the printing-press, the only existence of books must be in 
the shape of costly manuscripts. The possession of a library, accordingly, 
was restricted to the rich, and the classes below them were almost without a 
stimulus even to learn to read. In classical antiquity, mental culture, even 
in the case of the educated, followed much more from what men heard than 
from what they read. Classical authors, in consequence, wrote to the few 
and not tothe many. Hence, in great part, the patient elaboration by which 
their works are characterized. In general, the men who bought books were 
the men who could best judge of them. Authors who commended them- 
selves to a lower level of discernment, did so at the hazard of not finding 
either purchasers or readers. It should be observed, therefore, that in those 
times the republics in letters, in common with the republics in politics, were 
such in name much more than in reality ; the number of the privileged, who 
shared in the influence of literature directly and powerfully, being very small 
compared with the number of the commonalty, who were affected by it only 
indirectly and feebly. 





Art. [X.—Etruria-Celtica.—Etruscan Literature and Antiquities 
Investigated. By Sir WituiaM Betuam, Ulster King-of-Arms. 
Dublin, Hardy ; London, Groombridge. 2 vols. 


PaTIENT research, various learning, and deep earnestness, mark these 
two elaborately illustrated volumes. And yet ingenuity and curious 
fancy rather than demonstration are the principal characteristics of a 
work that seeks to identify the language of the Iberno-Celtic. with 
that of the ancient and illustrious people ef Etruria, and to show both 
to have been Phoenician. We confess that we have not been able to 
discover that Sir William has been successful in the attempt to es- 
tablish this fact or theory ; and in the absence of any thoroughly 
authenticated Irish document to become the foundation and guide of 
his researches, and while there has not yet appeared any satisfactory 
solution of the meaning of the Etruscan inscriptions, it will hardl 
be expected that his effort should prove other than doubtful in its 
issue. 
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Sir William Betham, however, is very confident on the subject, 
even when conducting his readers to such an unexpected, and we 
may add, unlikely source of evidence as that on which he has fallen. 
Yet his opinion in any department of the kind, especially when Irish 
antiquities are concerned, is deserving of respectful attention. True, 
we are not ignorant that the most conflicting as well as extravagant 
theories have been broached with respect to the ancient civilization 
as well as the origin of the Irish race; one of these theories tracing 
this people to Phoenicia, and representing them as far advanced in 
social and intellectual improvement, when other European nations 
that have greatly distanced the natives of the Emerald Isle, in the 
march of civilization, were in a state of barbarism. At the same 
time, although our author’s conclusions reach to this great and flat- 
tering length, be it borne in mind that he is not an Irishman by 
birth, and therefore cannot be presumed to have any overweening 
prejudice in favour of ancestry on this question; unless indeed we 
set down whatever confidence and warmth of conclusion that he 
may display to an enthusiasm acquired in a branch of study that he 
has pursued perseveringly, and not without some important dis- 
coveries or solutions. In fact, Sir William has contributed efficientl 
to the elucidation of Irish literature. In a former work he tells us 
that, “‘ having been impressed with the idea that the demonstration 
of the true origin and history of the Irish people would afford power- 
ful aid towards elucidating those of other European nations, I have 
pursued this investigation for many years, and the results-have jus- 
tified the accuracy of the opinion I had formed beyond my most san- 
guine expectations.” He also tells us that in that volume “I en- 
deavoured to demonstrate the identity of race of the Irish, Britons, 
and Celtic Gauls of Czesar’s day, and suggested that they were all 
of Phoenician origin.” He has, however, seen cause to change his 
opinion upon some points, although he has not found much to recall ; 
subsequent inquiry having for the most part established the general 
ground taken. 

But in the present work, as already intimated, he has proceeded 
much farther with his theory; for having by accident been led to 
compare the Etruscan language with the Iberno-Celtic, and in the 
course of the investigation thus set on foot, having discovered that 
his conjecture, with regard to the former being essentialy Celtic, 
was well founded, he has been at the great labour to give the results 
of the investigation in the volumes before us. 

Now, we do not see that there is any very serious objection to en- 
tertaining the conjecture, that the ancient inhabitants of the North of 
Italy may have belonged to the Celtic family. It is, however, a 
very different thing to prove that the Irish can trace a civilization 
back to a period contemporary with that of the people of Etruria. 
On the other hand, according to Roman historians, especially Tacitus, 
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the Irish were a barbarous and contemned race, not being thought 
worthy of conquest. But it is right that we should let our author 
be heard concerning the Eugubian tables upon which so much stress 
is laid in this discussion, the ‘argument in favour of these relics being, 
he holds, above all suspicion. 


Gubbio, or Ugubbio, is an episcopal city in the duchy of Urbino, within 
the papal territory, in the delegation of Ancona, containing a population 
of about 4,000 souls, in latitude 40 deg. 30 min. north, longitude 13 deg. 
31 min., at the western point of the Apennines, about ten British miles 
north of Perugia. It was anciently called Eugubium or Inguvium. Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray, in her account of the papal cities, says— Of these I place ~ 
Gubbio first. It isa beautiful place, and ought to be included in every 
tour. Its ancient name was [kuvine, and it was much favoured by Rome 
after it lost its liberty. It is an Umbrian city of untold antiquity, and was 
conquered by the Etruscans about one thousand years before the Christian 
era. There are kept the famous Eugubean tables found at La Scheggia, a 
little to the north of the town, in a.p. 1444, close to the temple of Jove 
Apenninus. They are tables of brass or bronze, engraved on both sides (?) 
with a Jong liturgy, and the names of places and deities, and references to 
land, manners, and customs, which but for them would be unknown. These 
tables were seven in number, but only six are preserved. One was sent to 
Venice to be translated before the conquest by Napoleon, and has never 
been recovered. It and the old Italian MSS. of the four Gospels are pro- 
bably i in some private collections. According to Sir William Gell, eight of 
the inscriptions are in Umbrian, or Pelasgic, commonly called Etruscan, and 
four in Latin characters. In the latter, whieh seem to be like the other 
tables as to their contents, but somewhat modernised, the letter o appears 
instead of v, and sometimes instead of f. The g is also introduced, which 
was not used, as is imagined, till about the year 400 B.c. ‘Those in the 
Umbrian character may be three hundred years older; that is, about the 
time of Romulus and Numa. The lines run from right to left. <A slight 
alteration had taken place in the language when the tables in the Roman 
letters were written. The archeological professors at Rome told me that 
the language here called Umbrian was the Oscan, not identical with the 
Etruscan, but as near to it as the Swedish is to the German, and Portuguese 
to Spanish ; perhaps as near as modern English is to that of Henry II. or 
nearer. The third table is an edict for the feast called “ Plenarum Ur- 
narium.” One of the oldest Latin tables is a prayer for the agriculture of 
Ikuvium, after written Irovina, or thus, Anivvou. The Latin of these 

tables was not understood in the days of Cicero or Livy. The reader is 
probably aware that, among all the nations of eastern origin, the ancient 
mode of writing public acts was on tables of stone or brass, and that such 
writings were held sacred as laws, or records of history. Specimens may 
be seen in the capital of the consular times, which look as fresh and as 
sharply engraved as if they had not been more than a twelvemonth out of 
the workman's hands. The cathedral of Gubbio, with one or two churches 
containing excellent pictures, the duke’s palace, the town-house, and public 
library, are particularly well worth notice.’ This account of these tables, 
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given to Mrs. Gray by the Italian savans, differs widely from the statements 
of their own writers ; even their number is inaccurate. Mrs. Gray’s volume 
is full of amusement and instruction; the errors in it are not hers, but of 
those whose statements and opinions she relates. Mrs. Gray says the tables 
are engraved on both sides ; but this would appear inconsistent with the 
account given by Conciolus, who states that they were found fixed u 
against the wall. The statement that the city of Gubbio was callled Icu- 
bini, or liovina, arose from these words occurring so often in the tables, and 
its having some similarity to the name Iguvium, or Eugubium; but is 
doubtful whether they had any reference to the name of the city. It is, 
however, possible the dedication of the temple to Minerva, and this shout 
of Icubine, Icubini, Iovini, and eventually lo Pzean, may have had the in- 
fluence of giving name to the temple and the city. Antonius Conciolus 
states, in his description of the city of Gubbio, that while certain excava- 
tions were going on at a hill near the city, in the year 1444, the workmen 
came in contact with buildings of compact masonry, which, on being cleared 
from the earth and rubbish, exposed to view an ancient temple or crypt, in 
one of the chambers of which were found, fixed up against the wall, nine 
tables, or plates of ancient brass or bronze, covered with inscriptions in the 
Etruscan character and language. Of these tables, seven are still preserved 
in the museum of Gubbio; two are said to have been sent to Venice in 
1505 for the purpose of being interpreted or translated. Of the seven 
tables now remaining at Gubbio, five are written from right to left in the 
old Etruscan character, and two from left to right, in what is now called, 
and has ever been considered, the Roman character. Father Gori, in his 
Museum Etruscum, calls the character in which the two last are written the 
Pelasgic—by what authority it is not easy to imagine. Miiller calls it the 
Latin character. Sanctes Marmochini, in the preface to his MS. Dialogue, 
p- 16, on the back, says, that he saw five tables of brass at Gubbio written 
in Etruscan characters, which he transcribed into his little book; but he 
takes no notice of the two written in the Roman character, or of the eleven 
lines in the same character added at the end of Table III.: probably he 
did not consider them Etruscan, being in the Roman character. 


But, admitting these inscriptions to be genuine and originals, by 
what laws does Sir William conduct his interpretation of them? It 
appears to us that his method is ina great measure arbitrary, and in 
observance of a preconceived theory that is as likely to be wrong or 
defective as otherwise. Again, we by no means feel convinced that 
he reads the Irish language correctly. This is a point upon which 
we should speak with the utmost diffidence, having no pretensions to 
any acquaintance with that tongue, or that dialect of the Gaelic. 
But we are at the same time aware that but very few persons can lay 
claim to more than a very imperfect knowledge of it, or of its litera- 
ture; and although Sir Wiiliam has studied the Irish language, with 
a view to the furtherance of liis antiquarian researches, we do not 
discover that he has guarded against an over-sanguine appreciation 
of the genuineness of its relics, and a certain degree of credulity 
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with regard to their real date; while it appears to us still to remain 
doubtful, whether the Irish language, as interpreted by him, was ever 
the vernacular of the people of Hibernia. 

But we must, in our incompeteacy to review this elaborate, and in 
a variety of respects most meritorious work, cull a few passages more, 
despairing, however, to convey anything approaching to an adequate 
notion of the diversity of its contents, or of popularizing the pro- 
found, we may add, mysterious subject. First, take a hasty epitome 
of the several chapters. 

In the commencing volume Sir William starts with a discourse 
regarding the aboriginal inhabitants of the British Islands. In the 
second chapter he passes to Etruscan antiquities, and a consideration 
of the efforts made to discover their meaning and the evidences they 
present. We have next his views of the origin of language, and the 
manner in which it was first formed; together with a comparison of 
the Etruscan and Irish; the author maintaining that they were not 
only both monosyllabic, -but that a remarkable closeness of affinit 
subsisted between them. Another chapter treats of the Eugubian 
tables, which are presented to ue not merely in the Etruscan cha- 
racter, but in Irish, and also in English, both literally and idiomati- 
cally. Other celebrated inscriptions of very modern date, the Peru- 
gian, for example, discovered in 1822, are subjected to discussion 
and to Sir William’s explanation. 

Coming to the second volume we have another series of chapters, 
which traverse wide and recondite fields. ‘The shortest notice that 
it is possible to give of these contents, will convince any reader of 
the abstruseness of the archzological researches to which our author 
has addicted himself. For instance, we have his theory and illustra- 
tions of the mythology of the Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans, with 
entirely new interpretations both as respects names and import. 
Ancient and most obscure mysteries are explained according to read- 
ings which are quite new, with great reliance upon the soundness of 
the alleged discoveries. The Celtic ring-money and the coins of 
Etruria, with.the legends in the latter explained, afford subjects for 
much iHustration both by letter-press and engraving. Weapons of 
war, and a multitude of other relics, as also the ancient sepulchral 
mounds both of Ireland and Etruria engage the patient and in- 
genious clucidatory powers of our author. The round towers of 
the sister island, of course, come in for ample treatment; Sir Wil- 
liam appearing to us to set nearly at rest their meaning and charac- 
ter, and construing them to be sepulchral. Next follows an expla- 
nation of the geographical names of Italy aad Greece, and also an 
account of the knowledge which the ancients are supposed to have 
possessed of the magnet. And the entire work concludes with a 
summary of the doctrines arrived at in the course of the whole in- 
vestigation, and which amount to quite an extraordinary mass of 
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results, if true, in favour of Ireland, its antiquities, civilization in 
remote ages, and as the birth- place or nursery of much which the 
world has hitherto been in the habit of identifying with the classic 
lands of ancient times. 

Having thus indicated the scope and character of the contents of 
a work which professes to present a clue not only to the origin and 
history of the Irish people, but to expound the mysterious Etruscan 
language, it seems only further necessary to dip into a few of Sir 
William’s pages, in order to exhibit specimens of his candour, per- 
spicuity in as far as style is concerned, and ability to illustrate the 
antiquities of a country and race who have so long engaged his ardent 
research. ‘To return to the EKugubian tables, he thus in-one passage 
speaks, little doubting: 


The tables No. V. to I. treat of the discovery of Ireland, which is attri- 
buted to the influence of Minerva, or, as she is called in these inscriptions, 
Nerf, or Nerfe, which was her true name, being the goddess of the moon, 
the sea, and maritime enterprise, as well as of wisdom. It is stated, that a 
Phoenician vessel proceeded in a strong current along the coast of Spain, 
beyond Cape Ortegal, then called the “Northern headland of the Ocean,” 
(on which it appears a fire-beacon was kept burning for the benefit of 
mariners at night), for twelve days, in a direction due north, observed by 
the polar star, when they saw land, and came to a point, which they named 
Car na, or the Turn; in another place it is called Tus cer, or the first Turn, 
being the first deviation from the direct northern track ; they saw also a 
large black rock in the middle of the sea, They went round this point and 
got into smooth water, and were free from the heavy seas and swells they 
had so long encountered. They called this Car na cer tus cer, or the 
I'ree Turn of the first deviation. ‘That point of land bears the name of 
Carnasoire Point, and the rock the Tuscar Rock. The peninsula is now the 
parish of Carne, in. the county of Wexford ; by Ptolemy it was called Sa- 
crum Promontorium. The mariners, having got into smooth water, pro- 
ceeded to examine the coast, and soon discovered the entrance into the river 
Slaney, which they entered in safety. The flux and reflux of the tides are 
described with extraordinary accuracy—declared to be governed by a cer- 
tain law, and influenced by the moon. They dedicated the country to 
Nerf, by the guidance of whose wisdom they had made the discovery ; and 
it is worthy of remark, that coins of bronze are still extant, evidently made 
to commemorate this discovery, and, in the honour of the goddess, with the 
inscription 1KUBINI, in Etruscan characters, which will be found figured and 
described hereaftcr in the chapter on the coins of the Phoenico-Etruscans. 


The word mentioned in the inscription may be rendered, says Sir 
William, “ by wisdom night and day in the ; and he adds,— 


From this the Jo P@an of the Greeks and Romans was no doubt de- 
rived: but of this more hereafter, when the deities of the Phoenico-Etrus- 
cans are considered. ‘The tables then state that mountains were seen to 
the north of Carne. ‘Some description is given of the return to the Frith, 
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us the Straits of Hercules are called, and many curious particulars are ad- 
verted to, particularly the advantage of keeping from the land, in deep 
water, which is represented as entirely free from the danger of shoals or 
rocks ; that, contrasted with the old method of coasting, it was delightful ; 
that the seamen were confident, happy, and contented ; that steering by the 
north star, they were certain of arriving at Carne, and might be sure they 
were right when they saw the rock in the sea. That this land was dedicated 
to Nerf, because it was the first land discovered, and the. introduction to 
other undiscovered countries ; and that by her coercion and guidance it was 
found. It was thus Ireland became a holy island, dedicated to the “ illus- 
trious holy one of the sea, the holy guiding one of the sea, even Nerf.” 


We have already mentioned that Sir William was led by accident 
to institute the comparison of the Etruscan language with the Iberno- 
Celtic. In reading, he says, in Suetonius, the life of Augustus, he 
found that Aesar in the Etruscan tongue signifies God ; and the im- 
port in Lrish being the same, ‘it struck me forcibly that this might 
not be accidental, but that the Itruscan language might be essentially 
Celtic, and therefore capable of interpretation by the Irish.” We 
read further as follows:— 


Aesar in frish means God, literally ‘‘ of ages the ruler.” This first in- 
duced me to believe that the Etruscans were a Celtic race ; and if so, that 
the Irish language might be ancillary to the explanation and interpretation 
of the Etruscan inscriptions. Physiology and ethnography are now fashion- 
able sciences, and have been very properly brought forward to assist in de- 
monstrating the different races of mankind. Profound learning, industry, 
and talent have been employed ; an ethnographic map of the world has been 
projected ; many volumes of ingenious speculation and learned discussion 
have appeared on the subject ; and what is the tangible result? Is the 
subject understood, or have any of the difficult questions been answered 
satisfactorily ? The attempt to extract from the Greek and Roman writers 
any consistent account of the origin, language, manners, or customs, of their 
more polished and civilised predecessors has proved abortive. As well 
might we expect a history of the Romans, or their literature and arts, from 
the barbarians who overcame and destroyed their empire. It is from their 
own writers, the remains of their literature, and the arts which survived the 
catastrophe, that we can alone derive any certain knowledge. The Greeks 
and Romans were in the same relative position with their civilised prede- 
cessors, as the barbarous German, and other northern tribes, held to them- 
selves ; and we shall ever remain in ignorance of the true history of the 
Pheenicians and Etruscans, unless we be able to extract something certain 
from the remains of those people themselves, to be found in the inscriptions 
and works of art which have escaped the destroying hands of Greek and 
Roman. Whatever the Greeks knew of the Phoenicians, or the Romans of 
the Etruscans, or other more ancient people, they knew imperfectly, nor 
could they give anything like an accurate account of them; for which reason 
all the deductions made, as to their manners or customs, from their writings, 
by modern ethnographers, are involved in obscure and contradictory anoma- 
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lies. From reading the works of modern ethnographists, the mind can de- 

rive nothing certain ; ; the testimony brought forward leaves no other impres- 
sion than a misty conclusion, that the writers had not acquired sufficient 
knowledge to instruct others, or even to satisfy themselves. They speak of 
the Pelasgoi, Tyrrheni, Raseni, Osci, Umbri, &c., as of distinct and separate 
races, without knowing whether they were so, or merely denominations of 
the same people, designating their localities, occupations, or circumstances. 
A German profegsor states, that there is no certainty of the meaning of any 
words in the Tuscan language, except two, avi! and ril, which he says cer- 
tainly mean vixit annos: but which is the verb, and which the substantive, he 
does not know! Again; he observes, that the Italian savans, ‘‘ who supposed 
the Umbrian idiom to have been nearly allied to the Etruscan, or even took 
the Eugubine inscriptions as specimens of the Tuscan language, were greatly 
mistaken. The orthographical systems of the two languages differ widely. 

The Tuscan has no mute consonants of the soft or middle class ; only terms 
and aspirates. The Umbrian has soft mutes, and scarcely any trace of 
aspirates.” 


With regard to the monosyllabic character of language in its origin 
we have * an observations :— 


In the infancy of the human race language consisted of the most simple, 
uncompounded sounds—every syllable was a word ; to express a compound 
idea, as many words were used as would convey the intended notion. These 
monosyllabic words, of which, in combination, polysyllables have been formed, 
are called roots or radicals, out of which more artificial and compounded 
languages have arisen. It may be safely asserted, that the more remotely 
ancient the language, the more simple will be found its eonstruction : this 
will be found the best test of the antiquity of any language ; by it all ques- 
tions of the greater antiquity of tongues may be decided ; the language in 
which the monosyllabic roots alone are found may safely be judged to be 
the parent of any more compounded and polysyllabic kindred tongue. 
The Etruscan language is entirely composed of roots; every syllable (with 
very few, if any, exceptions) is a word. The Iberno-Celtic, like its Etrusco- 
Punic ancestor, was once absolutely and still is substantially, a monosyllabic 
language, and can be analytically reduced into its elements. The Etruscan 
is, in fact, the simple uncompounded Celtic or Phoenician ; and the Celts 
were Pheenician colonies, settled indeed at different periods, but all essen- 
tially and substantially one race, having the same language, manners, customs, 
and habits—each, perhaps, having a peculiar shade of difference induced by 
particular local circumstances or other accidents. 


On the ancient Irish compositions :— 


The most ancient compositions in the Irish language are four poems 
attributed to Amergin, or Ammuirgan, who is said to have been son of 
Milespan, or Milesius as he is more generally styled, giving the name a 
Latin termination. He was brother to Heber, Heremon, Ir, and the other 
brethren, the chicfs of the colony of Celts, who are said to have conquered 
Ireland near ten centuries before the Christian erra. These poems are 
found in the books of Leacan, Ballymote, and the book of Conquests, copied 
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from more ancient MSS. now lost, or, if existing, unknown. In all these 
books the glosses, or scholia, are various and extended, each scholiast en- 
deavouring to make out a meaning, but all have been singularly unfortunate. 
They have not been able to give a rational rendering of sense, and have 
perverted the whole so much as to render them ridiculous and contemptible, 
as has been the case with most of the translations from the ancient Trish, 
producing feelings of little respect, if not of derision, in the learned of other 
nations, for Irish literature. The Irish writers for the last two centuries 
have certainly obscured the dignity and beauty of their ancient literature by 
puerile conceits and absurd attempts at translation. 


We must leave it to others to ascertain whether Sir William’s in- 
terpretation be mere conceit or not, and whether his clue may be 
safely taken in hand for the discovery of all the mysteries in question. 
We now quote part of what he says concerning one of the ancient 
[rish compositions :-— 


One of these poems is an account of the passage of a ship across the Bay 
of Biscay to Ireland; being, as it were, an Irish account of the event 
eclebrated in the Eugubian Tables. The language of these poems bears a 
most striking and extraordinary resemblance to that of the Ettruscan Tables. 
It is monosyllabic, many of the expressions are the same, and the style of 
the whole is very like. There can be no doubt of their very remote antiquity, 
being handed down by successive transcribers for centuries, who, ignorant 
of their meaning, had no motive for deception; they transcribed them from 
more ancient copies to preserve them as ancient monuments of their country, 
admitting their incapability to develope their meaning. ‘They have been 
nearly as much a sealed book as the Eugubian Tables. Our readers may 
now form a just estimate of the identity of the ancient Iberno-Celtic with 
the Etruscan of the Tables of Gubbio, and satisfy themselves from these 
translations, that the comparison made between them is not a credulous, nor 
over-stretched effort of imagination; but that the author may reasonably 
demand the judgment of the learned and the public, affirming the identity 
of the Celtic and Etruscan tongues, which to him appears established by 
irresistible evidence. 


It is proper that ere concluding we cite a passage alike honourable 
on the score of modesty to the author, and of enthusiasm in Irish 
investigation. He says, “Iam sensible that I do not possess many 
of the acquirements necessary to the perfect accomplishment of a 
work like this; but conceiving myself in possession of the clue, 
without which learning, however profound, must be useless, I felt 
that unless I undertook the task, it might probably never be accom- 
plished: few have been placed in circumstances to lead them to such 
a discovery, and of that few not one might be found able, or, if able, 
willing to undertake so arduous a labour. [ have, therefore, ventured ; 
and now launch my bark amid the rocks and storms of criticism, 
trusting that, at least, it may prove a means of enabling some more 
learned and competent scholar to do justice to a subject so pregnant 
with important results.” 
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If indeed he has discovered the clue, or only indicated where it 
may be certainly found, he ought to be and will be regarded as one of 
the most successful and meritorious contributors that have yet arisen 
to the illustration not merely of the history of Ireland, but of Europe 
and civilization. 





Arr. X.—The Bible in Spain. By Grorce Borrow. 3 vols. 
Murray. 


Mr. Borrow has entered upon many of his travels, and in a variety 
of countries, as an agent of the Bible Socicty,—Spain among others; 
and the present volumes contain his “Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments,” while attempting to circulate the Scriptures in the 
Peninsula. Our readers will remember some of the curious and 
strange passages which we quoted from his “ Gipsies of Spain ;” and 
they will not be less amused by the liv ely sketches which are mingled 
up in the work before us, along with the author’s odd < adventures, 
and the queer positions in which he often placed himself, 

Mr. Borrow’s adventures and journies in the Peninsula extended 
over several years, with, however, considerable interruptions; the 
present work having more particularly for its period that which 
elapsed between 1835 and 1838. THe started from Lisbon for the 
southern provinces of Portugal; thence proceeding through Elvas 
and Badajos to Madrid. Here he at once employed himself in nego- 
tiations with two successive ministers, in order to be permitted to 
print and circulate a Spanish version of the New Testament without 
notes; an object which, to a certain extent, was carried, through the 
influence of Mr. Villiers, now Lord Clarendon. Our author there- 
fore, and as directed by his employers in England, commenced print- 
ing in the capital of Spain, and subsec juently made a journey through 
the northern parts of the kingdom, distributing testaments in villages 
and cities, and appointing local agents Ww herever he could find any 
such assistants ready and competent to co-operate with him. And 
on his return to Madrid he actually opened a depot for the sale and 
circulation of the Bible Society’s book. ‘This step, so bold in the 
circumstances, was ere long forbidden by a Mr. Borrow 
then set about printing a translation of St. Luke in the mongrel 
dialect of the Gipsies; but at length was arrested and thrown into 
confinement for his activity in propagating the Gospel. This check 
befel him at the instigation of the clergy; but he had his triumphs 
over them upon this occasion. For there being some informality i in 
regard to his seizure and incarceration, he refused to go out privately, 
taking St. Paul’s conduct for his model, and was at last liberated 
with flying colours, and being more determined than ever to proceed 
in his biblical course, whatever the authorities or the law of the land 
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might say. The premier of the period told him that it would be 
for his interest to be “still,” and warned him to “ beware.” But 
Mr. Borrow answered that although the Church forbade such circu- 
lation, “it is pleasant to be persecuted for the Gospel’s sake,” and 
that “I shall make the attempt in every village in Spain to which I 
can penetrate.” 

We are not going to pronounce any opinion relative to the policy 
of our author’s resolution and open avowal as concerns the real and 
lasting interests of religion, But certainly he placed himself very 
much at the mercy of an independent power, and which was in a 
secular sense on friendly terms with England. And yet hardly so in- 
dependent on the occasion as the term literally imports; for, as already 
mentioned, the British ambassador at the court of Spain was not 
only eager het active in behalf of the circulation of Mr. Borrow’s 
publications i in that country, although not after the proceeding was 
authoritatively denounced and for bidden. Just at the moment when 
Mr. Borrow was meditating on one of his projected journies, a person _ 
belonging to the British embassy, we are told, made his appearance. 
“ After a little conversation he informed me that Mr. Villiers had 
desired him to wait upon me to communicate a resolution which he 
had come to. Being apprehensive that alone and unassisted, I should 
experience considerable difficulty in propagating the Gospel of God 
to any considerable extent in Spain, he was bent upon exerting to 
the utmost his own credit and influence to further my views, which 
he himself considered, if carried into proper effect, extremely well 
calculated to operate beneficially on tae political and moral state of 
the country. ‘To this end it was his intention to purchase a very 
considerable number of copies of the New Testament, and to des- 
patch them forthwith to the various British consuls established in 
different parts of Spain, with strict and positive orders to employ all 
the means which their official situation should afford them to circulate 
the books in question, and to assure their being noticed.” 

Now, upon this proceeding and interference by the representative 
of the British crown we are unwilling to speak on other than political 
and international grounds; but assuredly if viewed in these latter 
lights, and taking such a functionary in his universally understood 

capacity, there seems to have been at least great informality in Mr. 
Villiers’s conduct ; and which, in any Catholic country less distracted 
than Spain, might have brought not only the ambassador but the 
power that he represented into serious trouble. 

But the influence and the circumstances to which we have been 
alluding, if preposterous in one sense, have contributed to the stirring 
character of Mr. Borrow’s adventures; nor is it easy to name any 
other work in our language of a more amusing character. Certainly 
there is not one in the shape of travels that can be compared with it. 
Nor can its oddity and extraordinary fund of entertainment be 
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imagined by any person who may regard every agent of a Bible, a 
missionary, or a proselytizing society as necessarily a sedate and 
severely disciplined religionist. 

But a word relative to the success of Mr. Borrow’s agency in the 
Peninsula. No doubt he sowed and circulated with zeal and as- 
siduity. We think it probable that there never was a person em- 
ployed by the Bible Society who could rival him in respect of 
address,—knowledge of mankind, of nations, or of languages,— 
prompt resources,—and indifference to toil, privation and danger. 
In fact, he is eager rather than otherwise, for adventure, for en- 
countering strange characters, and witnessing exciting scenes, even 
to the extent of jollity and recklessness. Our readers may remem- 
ber that he cherished a sort of warm sympathy for the wild and 
unbelieving gipsies. But still the amount of his biblical service in 
Spain, speaking in a strictly religious sense, was not apparently, 
with all his versatility and perseverance, remarkably encouraging. 
Many books were purchased or distributed; numbers of the more 


‘ educated of the people, such as schoolmasters, just as of those 


classes who could easily part with the price, seeming to be more 


desirous of obtaining a book, than to possess that in which the ~ 


words of eternal truth are to be found. Some of the clergy, how- 
ever, were not only willing to permit the distribution of the scrip- 
tures, but desirous of possessing a copy from Mr. Borrow ; while 
many of the lower orders are represented to have cherished religious 
feeling, and to have welcomed his arrival in a degree equal to the 
dislike with which they looked upon their priests. But whatever 
was the amount of his success while unrestrained by authority, un- 
interrupted by bad health, or on short visits to England, he was 
finally obliged to leave, or felt himself too weary of the field to re- 
main. Accordingly, his books having been seized, as also those in 
the hands of his agents, other severities being experienced, he with- 
drew first to Seville, then to Gibraltar, afterwards passing over to 
Africa, still circulating the scriptures to the close of the third 
volume, and leaving his reader there with about as little ceremony or 
forewarning as his narration of adventure commenced. 

We repeat that these volumes are filled rather with stories of 
adventure and strange occasions, than the ordinary kind of descrip- 
tion that abounds in books of travel. In the very choice and charac- 
ter of his Greek servant there was romance; while the encounters 
which Mr. Borrow experienced, not all unsought, with Carlists at 
one time and Christinos at another,—with Jews and gipsies,—with 
priests and inquisitionists,—with Mahomedans and crazed creatures, 
&c. &c., and with each sort in an off-hand, free-and-easy manner ; 
frequently, however, for the attainment of a distinct object—that 
object seldom to be seen as one that could be contemplated by a 
Bible Society’s agent,—are features which all contribute to place 
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the present work in the first rank of entertaining and even of inform- 
ing books. If the author be not one of the most profoundly, he is 
assuredly one of the most variously, acquainted persons, and there- 
fore the easiest and pleasantest of companions. Without further 
preamble we proceed to prove all this, Begin with a Premier. 


Early one morning I repaired to the palace, in a wing of which was 
the office of the Prime Minister ; it was bitterly cold, and the Guadarama, 
of which there is a noble view of the palace-plain, was covered with snow. 
For at least three hours J remained shivering with cold in an ante-room, 
with several other aspirants for an interview with the man of power. At 
last his private secretary made his appearance, and after putting various 
questions to the others, addressed himself to me, asking who I was and what 
I wanted. I told him that I was an Englishman, and the bearer of a letter 
from the British minister. ‘‘ If you have no objection, I will myself deliver 
it to his Excellency,” said he; whereupon I handed it to him and he with- 
drew. Several individuals were,admitted before me; at last, however, my 
own turn came, and I ‘was ushured into the presence of Mendizabal. He 
stood behind a table covered with papers, on which his eyes were intently 
fixed. He took not the slightest notice when I entered, and I had leisure 
enough to survey him. He was a huge athletic man, somewhat taller than 
myself, who measure six feet two without my shoes; his complexion was 
florid, his features fine and regular, his nose quite aquiline, and his teeth 
splendidly white: though scarcely fifty years of age, his hair was remarkably 
grey; he was dressed in a rich morning gown, with a gold chain round his 
neck, and morocco slippers on his feet. His secretary, a fine intellectual- 
looking man, who, as I was subsequently informed, had acquired a name both 
in English and Spanish literature, stood at one end of the table with papers 
in hishands. After I had been standing about a quarter of an hour, Men- 
dizabal suddenly lifted up a pair of sharp eyes, and fixed them upon me 
with a peculiarly scrutinizing glance. “‘ I have seen a glance very similar 
to that amongst the Beni Israel, ” thought I to myself. 


* * x & ® 


As I was going away he said, “ Yours is not the first application I have 
had. Ever since I have held the reins of government I have been pestered 
in this manner by English, calling themselves Evangelical Christians, who 
have of late come flocking over into Spain. Only last week a hunchback 
fellow found his way into my cabinet whilst I was engaged in important 
business, and told me that Christ was coming. * * * *® And now 
you have made your appearance, and almost persuaded me to embroil myself 
yet more with the priesthood, as if they did not abhor me enough already. 
What a strange infatuation is this, which drives you over lands and waters 
with bibles in your hands. My good Sir, it is not bibles we want, but 
rather guns and gunpowder, to put the rebels down with, and above all, 
money, that we may pay the troops; whenever you come with these three 
things, you shall have a hearty welcome, if not, we really can dispense with 
your visits, however great the honour.” 





: 
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Take another minister, the Duke of Rivas, together with his gem 
of a secretary : , 


The duke was a very handsome young man, of about thirty, an Andalu- 
sian by birth, like his two colleagues. He had published several works, 
tragedies, I believe, and enjoyed a certain kind of. literary reputation. He 
received me with the greatest affability, and having heard what I had to say, 
he replied, with a most captivating bow, and a genuine Andalusian grimace, 
** Go to ‘my secretary ; go to my secretary—el hara por usted el gusto.” 
So I went to the secretary, whose name was Oliban, an Aragonese, who 
was not handsome, and whose manners were neither elegant nor affable. 
** You want permission to print the testament?” ‘I do,” said I. ‘And 
you have come to His Excellency about it?” continued Oliban. ‘ Very 
true,” I replied. ‘‘ I suppose you intend to print it without notes.” ‘* Yes.” 
** Then His Excellency cannot give you permission,” said the Aragonese 
secretary: ‘‘it was determined by the Council of Trent that no part of the 
scripture should be printed in any Christian country without the notes of 
the church.” ‘‘ How many years was that ago?’’ I demanded. ‘‘ I do not 
know how many years ago it was,” said’ Oliban; ‘“‘ but such was the decree 
of the Council of Trent.” ‘‘Is Spain at present governed according to the 
decrees of the Council of Trent?” I inguired. ‘In some points she is,” 
answered the Aragonese, “‘and this is one. But tell me who are you? 
Are you known to the British minister?’ ‘‘O yes, and he takes a great 
interest in the matter.” ‘‘ Does he?” said Oliban; ‘that, indeed alters 
the case: if you can show me that [lis Excellency takes an interest in this 
business, I certainly shall not oppose myself to it.”’ 


The British minister having performed more than Mr, Borrow 
could have expected, and even written a private Ietter to the duke, 
we have these further particulars: 


So I went to the duke and delivered the letter. He was ten times more 
affable than before : he read the letter, smiled most sweetly, and then, as if seized 
with sudden enthusiasm, he extended his arms in a manner almost theatrical, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Al secretario, el hara por usted el gusto.” Away I hurried 
to the secretary, who received me with all the coolness of an icicle: I related 
to him the words of his principal, and then put into his hands the letter of 
the British ambassador to myself. The secretary read it very deliberately, 
and then said that it was evident that His Excellency did take an interest in 
the matter. He then asked my name, and taking asheet of paper, sat down, 
as if for the purpose of writing the permission. 1 was in ecstacy—all of a 
sudden, however, he stopped, lifted up his head, seemed to consider a mo- 
ment, and then putting his pen behind his ear, he said, “‘ Amongst the 
decrees of the Council is one to the effect”,......... ‘Oh dear!” said I. 


Mr. Borrow obtains another interview with the secretary. 


I remained with Oliban, who proceeded forthwith to write something, 
which having concluded, he took out a box of cigars, and having lighted 


one and offered me another, which I declined, as I do not smoke, he placed ~ 


his feet against the table, and thus proceeded to address me :—“ It is with 
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great pleasure that I see you in this capital, and, I may say, upon this 
business. I consider it a disgrace to Spain, that there is no edition of the 
gospel in circulation, at least such a one as would be within the reach of all 
classes of society, the highest or poorest; one unencumbered with notes 
and commentaries, human devices, swelling it to an unwieldy bulk. I have 
no doubt that such an edition as you propose to print, would have a most 
beneficial influence on the minds of the people, who, between ourselves, 
know nothing of pure religion: how should they, seeing that the gospel has 
always been sedulously kept from them, just as if civilization could exist 
where the light of the gospel beameth not! The moral regeneration of 
Spain depends upon the free circulation of the Scriptures; to which alone 
England, your own happy country, is indebted for its high state of civilization, 
and the unmatched prosperity which it at present enjoys; all this I admit, 
in fact, reason compels me to do so, but”——Now for it, thought I. ‘ But” 
—and then he began to talk once more of the wearisome Council of Trent, 
and | found that his writing in the paper, the offer of the cigar, and the long 
and prosy harangue were—what shall I call it ?—mere phluaria. 


Next take an Austrian orange-seller; the portrait will form a 
good companion to that of the ice-vender sketched by Kohl in a 
preceding article. 


Ile was a fellow of infinite drollery, and though he could scarcely read or 
write, by no means ignoraut of the ways of the world: his knowledge of 
individuals was curious and extensive, few people passing his stall with 
whose names, character, and history he was not acquainted. ‘ Those two 
gentry,” said he, pointing to a magnificently dressed cavalier and lady, 
who had dismounted from a carriage, and arm in arm were coming across 
the wooden bridge, followed by two attendants—‘ those gentry are the 
Infante Francisco Paulo, and his wife the Neapolitana, sister of our Christina ; 
he is a very good subject, but as for his wife—vaya—the veriest scold in 
Madrid; she can say carrajo with the most ill-conditioned carrier of la 
Mancha, giving the true emphasis and the genuine pronunciation. Don’t 
take off your hat to her, amigo—she has neither formality nor politeness: 
I once saluted her, and she took no more notice of me than if I had not been 
what I am, an Austrian, and a gentleman, of better blood than herself. Good 
day, Senor Don Francisco. Que tal (how goes it)? Very fine weather this 
—vaya su merced con Dios. Those three fellows who just stopped to drink 
water are great thieves—true sons of the prison; I am always civil to them, 
for it would not do to be on ill terms; they pay me or not, just as they 
think proper. I have been in some trouble on their account: about a year 
ago they robbed a man a little farther on, beyond the second bridge. By 
the way, I counsel you, brother, not to go there, as I believe you often do— 
it is a dangerous place. They robbed a gentleman and ill-treated him, but 
his brother, who was an escribano, was soon upon their trail, and had them 
arrested : but he wanted some one to identify them, and it chanced that 
they had stopped to drink water at my stall, just as they did now. ‘This the 
escribano heard of, and forthwith had me away to the prison, to confront me 
withthem. I knew them well enough, but I had learnt in my travels when 
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to close my eyes and when to open them; so I told the escribano that I 
could not say that I had ever seen them before. He was in a great rage, 
and threatened to imprison me ; I told him he might, and that I cared not. 
Vaya, I was not going to expose myself to the resentment of those three, 
and to that of their friends ; I live too near the Hay Market for that. Good 
day my young masters.—Murcian oranges, as yousee; the genuine dragons’ 
blood. Water sweet and cold. Those two boys are the children of Gabiria, 
comptroller of the queen’s household, and the richest man in Madrid; they 
are nice boys, and buy much fruit. It is said their father loves them more 
than all his possessions. The old woman who is lying beneath yon tree is the 
Tia Lucilla ; she has committed murders, and as she owes me money, I 
hope one day to see her executed. This man was of the Walloon Guard :— 


’ Senor Don Benito Mol, how do you do 2?” 


And now accept passages of the romantic story of the treasure- 
hunting acquaintance,—Senor Don Benito Mol. 


He was a bulky old man, somewhat above the middle height, with white 
hair and ruddy features ; his eyes were large and blue, and whenever he 
fixed them on any one’s countenance, were full of an expression of great 
eagerness, as if he were expecting the communication of some important 
tidings. He was dressed commonly-enough, in a jacket and trousers of 
coarse cloth of a russet colour; on his head was an immense sombero, the 
brim of which had been much cut and mutilated, so as in some places to 
resemble the jags or denticles of a saw. He returned the salutation of the 
orange-man, and bowing to me, forthwith presented two scented wash-balls, 
which he offered for sale in a rough dissonant jargon, intended for Spanish, 
but which seemed more like the Valencian or Catalan. Upon my asking 
him who he was, the following conversation ensued between us :—‘ I am 
a Swiss of Lucerne, Benedict Mol by name, once a soldier in the Walloon 
Guard, and now a soap-boiler, para servir usted.” ‘* You speak the language 
of Spain very imperfectly,” said I; ‘* how long have you been in the coun- 
try ?” ‘Forty-five years,” replied Benedict. * * ‘I should soon have 
deserted from the service of Spain, as I did from that of the Pope, whose 
soldier I was in my early youth before I came here; but I had married a 
woman of Minorca, by whom I had two children; it was this that detained 
me in these parts so long; before, however, I left Minorca, my wife died, 
and as for my children, one went east, the other west, and I know not what 
became of them; I intend shortly to return to Lucerne, and live there like 
a duke.” ‘* Have you then realized a large capital in Spain ? said I, glancing 
at his hat and the rest of his apparel. “‘ Not a cuart, not a cuart; these two 
wash-balls are all that I possess.” ‘‘ Perhaps you are the son of good parents 
and have lands and money in your own country, wherewith to support 
yourself.” ‘‘ Not a heller, not a heller; my father was hangman of Lucerne, 
and when he died, his body was seized to pay his debts.” 


And yet Benedict was sure of returning to Lucerne in a coach and 
six, together with immense treasure, which he described as being 
buried in a certain church. Mr. Borrow in vain expressed his doubts 
with regard to the existence of such a hoard. 
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**My good German Herr,” said Benedict, “‘ it is no church schatz, and 
no person living save myself knows of its existence. Nearly thirty years 
ago, amongst the sick soldiers who were brought to Madrid, was one of my 
comrades of the Walloon Guard, who had accompanied the French to Por- 
tugal; he was very sick and shortly died. Before, however, he breathed 
his last, he sent for me, and upon his death-bed told me that himself and 


_ two other soldiers, both of whom had since been killed, had buried in a 


certain church in Compostella a great booty which they had made in Portu- 
gal; it consisted of gold moidores and of a packet of huge diamonds from 
the Brazils; the whole was contained ina large copper kettle. I listened 
with greedy ears, and from that moment, I may say, I have known no rest, 
neither by day nor night, thinking of the schatz. It is very easy to find, 
for the dying man was so exact in his description of the place where it lies, 
that were I once at Compostella, I should have no difficulty in putting my 
hand upon it ; several times I have been on the point of setting out on the 


journey, but something has always happened to stop me.- When my wife 
— died, I left Minorca with a determination to go to Saint James, but on 


reaching Madrid, I fell into the hands of a Basque woman, who persuaded me 
to live with her, which I have done for several years; she is a great hax 
[ witch, ] and says if I desert her she will breathe a spell which shall cling to 


me for ever. Dem Got sey dank-—she is now in the hospital and daily ex- 
pected to die.”’ 


Mr. Borrow afterwards meets with the treasure-digger at Compos- 


‘tella; the poor crazy creature being in great want, and eagerly 


trusting to the guidance of a witch, a fortune-teller. ‘He also con- 
sults a canon who enthusiastically enters into the speculation. 
Benedict’s visions of hope grew wilder; nor would he for a moment 
listen to our author’s warnings to beware of the Spaniards, if, for a 
time trusting to his dream, they should at last find that they had 
been deceived. We are obliged to pass over many extraordinary 


incidents in this wonderful story , but must not leave it without this 
finish : : 


He went, and I never saw him more. What I heard, however, was ex- 
traordinary enough. It appeared that the government had listened to his 
tale, and had been struck with Benedict’s exaggerated description of the 
buried treasure, that they imagined that, by a little trouble and outlay, gold 
and diamonds might be dug up at St. James sufficient to enrich themselves 
and to pay off the national debt of Spain. The Swiss returned to Com- 
postella * like a duke,” to use his own words. The affair, which had at 
first been kept a profound secret, was speedily divulged. It was, indeed, 
resolved that the investigation, which involved consequences of so much im- 
portance, should take place in a manner the most public and imposing. A 
solemn festival was drawing nigh, and it was deemed expedient that the 
search should take place upon that day. The day arrived. All the bells in 
Compostella pealed. The whole populace thronged from their houses; a 
thousand troops were drawn up in the square ; the expectation of all was wound 
up to the highest pitch. A procession directed its course to the church of 
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San Roque; at its head was the captain-general and the Swiss, brandishing 
in his hand the magic rattan; close behind walked the meiga, the Gallegan 
witch-wife, by whom the treasure-seeker had been originally guided in ‘the 
search ; numerous masons brought up the rear, bearing implements to break 
up the ground. The procession enters the church ; : they pass through it in 
solemn march ; they find themselves in a vaulted passage. The Swiss looks 
around. ‘ Dig here,”’ said he suddenly. Yes, dig here,”’ said the meiga. 

The masons labour, the floor is broken up,—a horrible and fetid odour 
arises,....+... Enough; no treasure was found, and my warning to the un- 
fortunate Swiss turned out but too prophetic. He was forthwith seized and 
flung into the horrid prison of Saint James, amidst the execrations of 
thousands, who would have gladly torn him limb from limb. The affair did 
not terminate here. The political opponents of the government did not 
allow so favourable an opportunity to escape for launching the shafts of ridi- 
cule. The Moderados were taunted in the Cortes for their avarice and 
credulity, whilst the liberal press wafted on its wings through Spain the story 
of the treasure-hunt at Saint James. ‘‘ After all it was a trampa of Don 
Jorge’s,” said one of my enemies. “ That fellow is at the bottom of half 
the picadias which happen in Spain.” Eager to learn the fate of the Swiss, 
I wrote to my old friend Rey Romero, at Compostella. In his answer he 
states :—‘‘ I saw the Swiss in prison, to which place he sent for me, craving 
my assistance, for the sake of the friendship which I bore to you. But how 
could [help him? He was speedily after removed from Saint James, I 
know not whither. It is said that he disappeared on the road.” Truth is 


sometimes stranger than fiction. Where in the whole cycle of romance shall. 


we find anything more wild, grotesque, and sad, than the easily authenticated 
history of Benedict Mol, the treasure- digger of Saint James ? 


We now string together a few passages of a more separable nature 
than the foregoing. This of the Jews in Lisbon: 


Gathered in small clusters about the pillars at the lower extremities of the 
Gold and Silver Streets in Lisbon, may be observed, about noon in every 
day, certain strange-looking men, whose appearance is neither Portuguese 
nor European. Their dress generally consists of a red cap, with a blue 
silken tassel at the end of it, a blue tunic girded at the waist with a red sash, 
and white linen pantaloons or trousers. He who passes by these groups 
generally hears them conversing in broken Spanish or Portuguese, and occa- 
sionally in a harsh guttural language, which the Oriental trav eller knows to 
be the Arabic, or a ‘dialect thereof. These people are the Jews of Lisbon. 
Into the midst of one of these groups I one day introduced myself and pro- 
nounced a beraka, or blessing. I have lived in different parts of the world, 
much among the Hebrew race, and am well acquainted with their ways and 
phraseology. I was rather anxious to become acquainted with the state of 
the Portuguese Jews, and I had now an opportunity. ‘The man is a 

owerful rabbi,” said a voice in Arabic; “it behoves us to treat him 
kindly.” They welcomed me. I favoured their mistake, and in a few days 
I knew all that related to them and their traffic in Lisbon. 

I found them a vile, infamous rabble, about two hundred in number. 

With a few exceptions, they consist of escapadoes from the Barbary shore, 
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from Tetuan, from Tangier, but principally from Mogadore ; fellows who 
have fled to a foreign land from the punishment due to their misdeeds, 
Their manner of life in Lisbon is worthy of such a goodly assemblage of 
amis réunis. The generality of them pretend to work in gold and silver, 
and keep small peddling shops; they, however, principally depend for their 
livelihood on an extensive traffic in stolen goods which they carry on. 


Madrid as a capital : 


[ have visited most of the principal capitals of the world; but upon the 
whole none has ever so interested me as this city of Madrid, in which I now 
found myself. I will not dwell upon its streets, its edifices, its public 
squares, its fountains, though some of these are remarkable enough: but 
Petersburg has finer streets, Parisand Edinburgh more stately edifices, Lon- 
don far nobler squares, whilst Shiraz can boast ef more costly fountains, 
though not cooler waters. But the population! Within a mud-wall scarcely 
one league and a half in circuit, are contained two hundred thousand human 
beings, certainly forming the most extraordinary vital mass to be found in 
the entire world ; and be it always remembered that this mass is strictly 
Spanish. The population of Constantinople is extraordinary enough, but 
to form it twenty nations have contributed—Greeks, Armenians, Persians, 
Poles, Jews (the latter, by-the-bye, of Spanish origin, and speaking among 
themselves the old Spanish language) ; but the huge population of Madrid, 
with the exception of a sprinkling of foreigners, chiefly French tailors, 
glove-makers, and peruquiers, is strictly Spanish, though a considerable por- 
tion are not natives of the place. Here are no colonies of Germans, as at 
St. Petersburg; no English factories, as at Lisbon; no multitudes of inso- 
lent Yankees lounging through the streets, as at the Havannah, with an air 
which seems to say, the land is our own whenever we choose to take it ; but 
a population which, however strange and wild, and composed of various 
elements, is Spanish, and will remain so as long as the city itself shall 
exist. 


A scene in Madrid, and quite characteristic in every way : 


We had scarcely been five minutes at the window, when we suddenly heard 
the clattering of horses’ feet hastening down the street called the Calle de Car- 
retas. The house in which we had stationed ourselves was, as I have already 
observed, just opposite to the Post-office, at the left of which this street de- 
bouches from the north into the Puerta del Sol: as the sounds became louder 
and louder, the cries of the crowd below diminished, and a species of panic 
seemed to have fallen upon all: once or twice, however, I could distinguish 
the words, Quesada! Quesada! The foot soldiers stood calm and motion- 
less ; but I observed that the cavalry, with the young officer who commanded 
them, displayed both confusion and fear, exchanging with each other some 
hurried words : all of a sudden, that part of the crowd which stood near the 
mouth of the Calle de Carretas fell back in great disorder, leaving a consider- 
able space unoccupied; and the next moment Quesada, in complete general's 
uniform, and mounted on a bright bay thoroughbred English horse, with a 
@lrawn sword in his hand, dashed at full gallop into the area, in much the same 
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manner as I have seen a Manchegan bull rush into the amphitheatre when 
the gates of his pen are suddenly flung open. 

He was closely followed by two mounted officers, and at a short distance 
by as manydragoons. In almost less time than is sufficient to relate it, several 
individuals in the crowd were knocked down and lay sprawling upon the 
ground beneath the horses of Quesada and his two friends; for as to the 
dragoons, they halted as soon as they had entered the Puerta del Sol. It 
was a fine sight to see three men by dint of valour and good horsemanship 
strike terror into at least as many thousands. 1 saw Quesada spur his horse 
repeatedly into the dense masses of the crowd, and then extricate himself in 
the most masterly manner. The rabble were completely awed and gave way 
retiring by the Calle del Comercio and the street of Alcala. All at once, 
Quesada singled out two Nationals, who were attempting to escape; and, 
setting spurs to his horse, turned them in a moment, and drove them in 
another direction, striking them in a contemptuous manner with the flat of 
hissabre. He was crying out, ‘‘ Long live the absolute Queen!” when, just 
beneath me, amidst a portion of the crowd which had still maintained its 
ground, perhaps from not having the means of escaping, I saw a small gun 
glitter for a moment, then there was a sharp report, and a bullet had nearly 
sent Quesada to his long account, passing so near to the countenance of the 
general as to graze his hat. I had an indistinct view for a moment of a well- 
known foraging-cap just about the spot from whence the gun had been dis- 
charged ; then there was a rush of the crowd; and the shooter, whoever he 
was, escaped discovery amidst the confusion which arose. 

As for Quesada, he seemed to treat the danger from which he had escaped 
with the utmost contempt. He glared about him fiercely for a moment ; 
then leaving the two Nationals, who sneaked away like whipped hounds, he 


went up to the young officer who commanded the cavalry, and who had been | 


active in raising the cry of the Constitution, and to him he addressed a few 
words, with an air of stern menace ; the youth evidently quailed before him, 
and, probably, in obedience to his orders, resigned the command of the party, 
and rode slowly away with a discomfited air ; whereupon Quesada dismounted 
and walked slowly backwards and forwards before the Casa de Postas, with 
a mien which seemed to bid defiance to mankind. 


The treatment of poverty in Spain: 


Opposite to my room in the corridor lodged a wounded officer, who had 
just arrived from San Sebastian on a galled broken-kneed pony: he was an 
Estrimenian, and was returning to his own village to be cured. He was 
attended by three broken soldiers, Jame or maimed, and unfit for service : 
they told me that they were of the same village as his worship, and on that 
account he permitted them to travel with him. They slept among the litter, 
and throughout the day lounged about the house smoking paper cigars. I 
never saw them eating, though they frequently went to a dark cool corner, 
where stood a bota or kind of water-pitcher, which they held about six 
inches from their black filmy lips, permitting the liquid to trickle down their 
throats. They said they had no pay, and were quite destitute of money ; 
that su merced the officer occasionaliy geve them: a piece of bread, but that 
he himself was poor and had only a few dollars. Brave guests for an inn# 
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thought I: yet, to the honour of Spain be it spoken, it is one of the few 
countries in Europe where poverty is never insulted nor looked upon with 
contempt. Even at an inn, the poor man is never spurned from the door ; 
and if not harboured, is at least dismissed with fair words, and consigned to 
the mercies of God and his Mother. This is as it should be. I laugh at 
the bigotry and prejudices of Spain; I abhor the cruelty and ferocity which 
have cast a stain of eternal infamy on her history; but I will say for the 
Spaniards, that in their social intercourse no people in the world exhibit a 
juster feeling of what is due to the dignity of human nature, or better un 
derstand the behaviour which it behoves a man to adopt towards his fellow- 
beings. I have said that it is one of the few countries in Europe where 
poverty is not treated with contempt, and I may add, where the wealthy are 
not blindly idolized. In Spain, the very beggar does not feel himself a 
degraded being, for he kisses no one’s feet, and knows not what it is to be 
cuffed or spitten upon ; and in Spain the duke or the marquis can scarcely 
entertain a very overweening opinion of his own consequence, as he finds no 
one, with perhaps the exception of his French valet, to fawn upon or flatter 
him. 


There is hardly a page, or a portion of any considerable extent, in 
Mr. Borrow’s volumes, that might not furnish passages equally lively 
and striking with any one here cited. But there must be an end to 
our copyings; and here we close. 





Art. XI.— The Eastern and Western States of America. By 
J.S. Buckineuam, .Esq. 3 vols. Fisher. 


TueEsE three stately volumes complete Mr. Buckingham’s labours 
on the United States of America, making in all eight massive 
octavos; three of the volumes having been devoted to the Northern 
or Free States,—two to the Southern or Slave States,—and now 
three to the Eastern and Western States. And yet our author's 
transatlantic work, historical, statistic, and descriptive, may still be 
extended; for he thus speaks, ‘‘ Whether in the spring of the com- 
ing year my health and avocations will admit of my giving to the 
world the remaining part of our Tour through Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, with a Description of 
these Dependencies of the British Crown, I cannot at present say ; 
but I shall make an effort to bring it into a single volume, not 
necessarily connected with those that have already appeared, yet 
forming an appropriate addition.” There is thus left a door open 
for the appearance of one or more volumes beyond the eight; nor 
do we see why, according to Mr. Buckingham’s verbosity and 
method of collecting, repeating, and speculating, the single octavo 
might not swell into three bulky books, and after all obtain testi- 
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monies from competent judges, just as well grounded and as flat- 
tering as those which have been accorded to the first five of the 
series. 

Even no less an authority than Lord Morpeth,—and many other 
persons of acknowledged eminence, having an intimate knowledge 
also of the United States, have forwarded their unsolicited and 
warm approbation of Mr. Buckingham’s work,—has said that he is 
“able to bear a witness’s testimony to the three first volumes which 
accompanied him on his travels;” having found that “ their truth, 
research, and general impartiality, independently of higher results, 
made them most useful and satisfactory guides and text-books.” 
His lordship hints in complimentary language, that he is not likely 
to give to the world, in the shape at least of a historical, statistic, 
and descriptive account, his own notes of America! for he says, 
‘You have so fully occupied the whole ground, that my abstaining 
from treading in your foot-prints cannot fail to be more generally 
acquiesced in.” 

While, then, we cannot but in some degree complain of Mr. 
Buckingham’s prolixity and reiterations,—of his borrowings from 
quarters which are of easy access without leaving the shores of Eng- 
land, and also of a tendency to obtrude himself as well as common- 
places, at one time, and hobbies at another which he has ridden to 
leanness, we are bound to declare that in every chapter at which 
we have glanced in these closely-printed and thick volumes, there 
meet the eye valuable truths, solid information, and much right 
feeling. We say glanced; for how is the reviewer, who happens to 
havea pile of tomes to turn over, to undertake and deliberately per- 
form the duty of thoroughly analysing and criticising “The Eastern 
and Western States of America,” unless he entertain a passion for 
the subject and for Mr. Buckingham’s manner of treating it, equal 
to that of the reverend eentleman, one of the ministers of London, 
who has read *‘ both the first and the second series with the greatest 
attention, twice through, and with increased satisfaction ?” 

Allwe profess to do is only to dip, and very much at random, 
or as directed by some other rapid taster, here and there; avoiding, 
however, the author’s teetotalism, and other topics on which he 


entertains strong opinions,—such as those which concern free-trade 


and the corn-laws ; for on a variety of social as well as political sub- 
jects Mr. Buckingham cherishes notions that are peculiar; and the 
subjects being at best of too dry or abstrusea nature to suit our pre- 
sent purpose. At the same time, it is proper that we bear testimony 
to the fact, that many striking, and we may add excellent, passages 
will be met with in these volumes on commercial topics ; while, of 
a still higher interest, are the author’s ideas and statements relative 
to a variety of social phenomena as witnessed in the United States. 
Let us see with what becoming seriousness, with what healthy 
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humanity he expresses himself regarding the crying vices of the 
American newspapers. As is generally the case with Mr. Bucking- 
ham, he fortifies his ground by means of an array of facts, or of infer- 
ences that cannot be avoided. 


As to the newspapers of the country, and the pernicious influence exer- 
cised by them over the minds of the unreflecting, which constitute a large 
mass of every community, every day furnishes melancholy proofs of its in- 
creasing power and effects. The New York Morning Herald, which has 
more obscenity, irreligion, and private slander in it than is to be found in all 
the papers of the State besides, has an immense circulation in all classes. 
Females, married and single, talk of the “‘ exposures” in Bennett’s paper, and 
laugh without the least apparent sense of shame at the *‘ jokes” in it ; many 
of which would raise a blush upon any female cheek in England, to hear 
them even alluded to, and the greater number of which would be thrown 
down with disgust ; having contempt for religion, morality, and decency 
marked on their front. Though few ladies are seen reading this paper openly, 
yet it is hawked about the streets of every large city in the Union by news- 
boys, and is purchased by servants, and taken to their mistresses’ bedrooms ; 
while many gentlemen even read it by stealth, and hardly avow their ha- 
bitual perusal of its unprincipled and contaminating pages. But even the 
larger and more respectable papers contain, every day, articles which betray 
a heartlessness and levity on the part of those who write and publish them, 
which, if long continued, cannot fail to sap the very foundations of social 
morality. 


The moralist might here ask, can the people of the United States 
ever become a truly great people till their social views and habits are 
vastly improved? It may be all very true that this people are 
singularly eager and active; that, as one of them declared, ‘‘ we are 
an anxious people. Our minds are always on the stretch. Such is 
the nature of those pursuits in which we are most devoutly engaged, 
that we can seldom or never be satisfied.” ‘‘ Give,” said the same 
speculatist, “an Englishman his mug of porter and his chunk of 
beef, and he is contented :—Poor wretch! he has no idea of an 
felicity more exalted. Give a Frenchman ‘his fiddle and his frisk,’ 
and he is happy. Give a Dutchman his kraut and his pipe, and he 
sets himself down without one aspiration. But an American is 
always ‘on the alert,—his mind is in constant activity,—his hopes 
and fears are always excited. He hopes to make a good speculation, 
—to invent some wonder-working machine,—or, perhaps, to get into 
a good office; and he fears some of those untoward events which 
often frustrate the wisest plans laid for the good of our temporalities. 
We Americans are an anxious people.” Be it so; but with all 
this anxiety, alertness, and ‘ go-a-head” principle, is it accordant 
with the human mind or the history of communities, that so long as 
the moral standard is low and the social manners degraded, that a 
people can ever achieve greatness in the true and best sense of the 
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term? Can even their literature ever reach an exalted rank? The 
thing is impossible: the realization of such an eminence appears to 
be yet remote in the history of the Americans. 

On the mal-administration of the laws in the United States, Mr. 
Buckingham should be heard with attention. At the same time it 
is inseparable from the new condition of many districts, that whole- 
some laws should be easily evaded, and that crimes of a particular 
description, or a special nature, should prevail. Hear what our 


author has to state, after speaking of a fire which occurred in the 
town of Bath: 


Within the last three months, indeed, there appears to have been more 
extensive and destructive fires in the United States than in any ten other 
countries, I should think, in the same space of time. Several small towns on 
the Mississippi have been reported as reduced to desolation by the devouring 
element; New York has had four large and several smaller fires; New 
Orleans and Charleston each their full “share ; ; and Mobile five successive 
conflagrations, believed to be the work of incendiaries, by which that rising 
and beautiful city has been made a heap of ruins; and with this, and its 
visitation by disease, nearly depopulated. Even Boston is reported, in its 
own journals, to have had thirty-five fires within a single month, some of 
them, at least, extensive ones; and inthe New York Observer of Septem- 
ber 21, is the following paragraph respecting Philadelphia, the most orderly 
city in the Union—the city of Brotherly Love. ‘‘ During the last month 
there were in Philadelphia thirteen fires, four rail-road accidents, six stabbings, 
two attempts to stab, one murder, three suicides, seven coroner’s inquests, five 
persons drowned, two attempts to murder, and four sudden deaths.” The close 
connexion between the increase of fires and the increase of other accidents from 
recklessness, as well as the increase of crime, is not at first apparent, but it 
is nevertheless true. There is scarcely a fire that happens at which there 
are not robberies committed ; and it is often to facilitate these, and to profit 
by the plunder, that incendiaries create these fires. Besides this, fraudulent 
traders find this an easy way of accounting for losses and justifying insol- 
vency, while others effect insurances at sums above the worth of the 
property destroyed, and profit in this way. Again, the young men and 
boys who are called out as firemen learn to drink, swear, and gamble, and 
to form the most dangerous associations; while the very frequency of the 
scenes of misery and destitution which these fires occasion, hardens the 
heart and leads to ferocity ard cruelty of disposition. The following 
paragraph, taken from a recent Boston Courier, exhibits this in a striking 
light :—‘‘ A savage feeling scems to have been created by the desperate 
degree of misery to which Mobile is reduced. Lynch law is now added to 
the catalogue of other crimes; and burning at the stake, it is presumed, 
will be the finishing touch. A young bar-keeper named Gosling, of tbe 
City Hotel, Mobile, having lost his wallet of money, which he was accustomed 
to place at night under his pillow, some time ago threw out a hint, before 
the hotel was burnt, that a Dutch servant-girl in the house had probably 
taken it. <A Dutchman present remarked, that a thing more probable was 
that he bimself had burnt the Lotel. Five persons, including the Dutchman, 
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and, disgraceful to relate, a highly respectable magistrate, and one or two 
other citizens of good standing, decoyed Gosling on the night of October 
18th to go in a carriage with them. They tied him to a bush, gave him 
fifty stripes, and then agreed, in council, to burn him to ashes! The rifle- 
company fortunately came up, and, as the city is under martial law, arrested 
the offenders, and carried them before the Committee of Safety, by whom 
they were committed to gaol in default of 5,000 dollars bail each. By last 
accounts, great excitement was produced, and the mob threatened summary 
execution. 


Many parts of Mr. Buckingham's America leave upon the reader's 
mind a very unfavourable impression of the people of that country. 
Other passages give one a sight of strange characters, or such as can 
only be looked for in a land circumstanced as it is. Take some 
notices of a female politician. 


While the cars were waiting at the depot, a well-dressed female, with 
gay bonnet, veil, and shawl, entered with a small basket, covered up so as 
to conceal its contents ; and from it she took copies of a political pamphlet, 
which she handed round to the passengers for sale, saying, “‘it is a good 
Harrison paper, and yet not against General Jackson either; for though I 
respect General Harrison, I avow that General Jackson is the god of my 
idolatry.” 

My first impression was that the woman was insane, but this was corrected 
by several gentlemen who knew her well, as a person obtaining her living 
by this mode of writing and vending political pamphlets in person. I asked 
if she were a foreigner. ‘Oh! no,” was the reply, ‘fa native American, 
and the only one so engaged—so that she has all the trade to herself.” She 
was most voluble of discourse, and sufficiently communicative to all parties, 
but without saying anything offensive to any. This was the title of her 
pamphlet, ‘‘ A History of the present Cabinet—Benton in ambush for the 
next Presidency—Kendal coming in third best—gather all your strength, 
and out with the Cossacks—Draw their teeth in time unless they should 
devour you.k—An Exposition of Martin Van Buren’s Reign.” At the close 
of the pamphlet were some verses, not of the highest order, of which two 
of the stanzas will suffice :— 


‘* Unfurl the broad banner once more, 
And rally around it in your might, 
The Destructives with sadness the hour shall deplore, 
When Harrison and Tyler lead on the fight. 


Our cause is a just one, our leaders are true, 
The Locos already begin to despair, 

They know that if led by old Tippecanoe, 

The hero, the statesman, we’ve nothing to fear.”’ 


This was not an anonymous pamphlet, but sighed at the close, “ Lucy 
Kenney.” I asked her if she were the author of the compositions, prose 
and verse ; to which she replied, ‘* Yes, that is my real name; and there is 
but one man in the world for whom I would change it.” I said, he must 
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consider himself greatly distinguished. ‘* Indeed,” she returned, “‘ you are 
right, he is distinguished, for General Jackson is the man. I tried the old 
hero hard,” she continued, ‘* but he declared that he was too old; though I 
told him I did not think so, but if he would not marry me, I should live and 
die with the name of Lucy Kenney.” The old general must be nearly 
eighty. The lady who in vain strove to win him, could not be more than 
thirty ; and though her conversation was thus eccentric, her general demean- 
our was respectful and orderly. 


We are anxious to escape from the offensive and the less inviting 
portions of our author’s pictures; happy to find that there are man 
sct-offs to the forbidding. The following account of a class that 
must be peculiar to America, viz., the lumber-men, may be placed 
against that given of fires. Mr. B. tells us that it is the practice for 
a body of men, varying from twenty to fifty, to furnish themselves 
with a corresponding number of teams of oxen, three yoke in each 
team, and large open waggons for draft; and that, having laid in a 
stock of provisions for nine weeks, consisting chiefly of flour, pork, 
aud coffee, for them to set out for the frontier of the disputed terri- 
tory, and there to build themselves log-sheds for the winter. The 
account then proceeds in the agreeable and romantic manner, of the 
passage now to be cited. | 


I{ere they remain from November to May, cutting down trees, barking, 
and otherwise preparing them for floating down the river. When reduced 
to the proper lengths, and completely stripped of branches and bark, they 
are drawn by the teams to the river’s banks, then shut up by ice, and there 
deposited within booms, until the opening of the summer shall thaw the 
river, when they are floated down in rafts to the saw-mills on the Penob- 
scot, and there reduced to planks and shingles for the Pangor market. The 
cold is here much greater, itis said, than at Bangor, though in that city it 
is common for the mercury to descend to thirty degrees below zero almost 
every winter; and instances of forty and forty-five degrees have been occa- 
sionally known. With this intense cold, however, there is always a bright 
sun; and all parties seem to represent the atmosphere, which is at such 
times dry and unvarying, to be much more agrecable to the feelings than a 
less degree of cold, with fluctuating weather, such as characterises the 
New England spring. ‘The life led by these ‘‘ lumber-men”’ in their ‘‘ log- 
ging campaign” is described as a very merry and happy one. They enjoy 
independence of all superior control, and taste the sweets of that kind of 
liberty which the desert Arabs love, and the pioneers in the great west enjoy 
amid the untrodden prairies, of which they are the first to take possession. 
Labour is agreeable rather than otherwise ; their provisions are abundant, 
and a bracing atmosphere and vigorous exercise give them a high relish for 
their food, a zest for their evening’s enjoyment, and the best preparation for 
sound and refreshing sleep. Our companion had been nine months without 
seeing a house, and be preferred this mode of lifeso much beyond that of 
a city, that he always longed to get back to it again. ‘The earnings of the 
men were equal to about twenty dollars a month, exclusive of their pro- 
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visions, while employed in cutting, and from two to three dollars per day 
while ‘‘ teaming” and “ floating;” so that, like sailors after a long voyage, 
they had generally a handsome sum to receive on concluding their enter- 
prise, and, like sailors also, they usually spent it in a short space of time. 
In describing the border of the disputed territory, he said there were large 
quantities of wood that had been cut down by the Americans on the banks 
of the Aroostock ; but that the British had planted a number of cannon on 
the other side, pointing their muzzles over each separate “ boom” within 
which the timber was confined ; so that no one could float it down the 
stream without being fired on and probably killed. He was such an en- 
thusiast in his admiration of different trees—the hemlock, the spruce, and 
the pine—that he said ‘in some places the timber was so beautiful, that it 
was dreadful handsome merely to travel through them; and that if a man 
should camp in such spots, he would not be able to get a wink of sleep for 
looking at the trees.”’ 


And this we like, acquainting us with the enthusiasm with which 
American young ladies regard Queen Victoria, and even the interest 
with which they look upon a person who has actually beheld her. 


The idea of a female governing a great nation, seemed to them to lift the 
whole sex, in every other country, somewhat higher in the scale of import- 
ance, and to give to every woman in every land, a right to consider it as a 
sort of homage paid to the entire sex. One lady told us that she never re- 
membered to have felt so intense an interest in any subject, as that of the 
accession, coronation, and marriage of Queen Victoria; that she had literally 
devoured all the newspaper details of the processions, ceremonies, dresses, 
and paraphernalia of these three occasions, and could read them all again 
with increased delight. Another said she had dreamt of Queen Victoria, 
and of being introduced to her, oftener than of any other subject, and that 
she would ‘give the world to be able to see her, and speak to her in 
reality.’ When they understood that Mrs. Buckingham and my son had 
each seen the Queen, both before and since her accession, they literally 
overwhelmed them with inquiries ; but when told by them that I was pre- 
sent, as a member of the House of Commons, and not far from her Majesty’s 
person when she delivered her first speech, on proroguing the Parliament, 
soon after her ascending the throne, it seemed to give a reality and identity 
to the subjects of their inquiry, that they had never felt before. We were 
the only persons they had ever met with who had actually seen the Queen, 
and the pleasure it appeared to give them to know this fact, furnished a 
fresh stimulus to their curiosity. 

Among the inquiries made, the greater number related to the Queen’s 
personal appearance, manners, and education; though some few were 
directed to the age, figure, fortune, and relative position of her husband. 
One of the ladies had been greatly pained at hearing that the Queen had 
red hair, and was evidently much relieved at being assured that it was a 
fine rich brown. One inquired whether she was as handsome as the 
engravings represented her ; another whether she was graceful and genteel 
in her manners; and another whether she was accomplished, and sang and 
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played like other young ladies, for they had heard to the contrary of all this, 
and were delighted to find their questions answered in conformity with their 
wishes. It was evidently a satisfaction to them also to learn that Prince 
Albert was young, handsome, amiable, and affectionate ; but they wondered 
very much that he could not be made king. 


We close with some interesting details relative to Pennsylvania. 
In one of the wings of the State-House of that early settlement in 
the history of American colonization, are preserved all the original 
records, from the first charter of Charles II. to William Penn, down 
to the time of the Revolution. ‘The charter is in excellent con- 
dition, and is framed and glazed, and suspended on the wall of the 
office (the Secretary of State’s).” 


Among the records are several original grants of lands by Indians to Penn, 
signed by the marks of the Indian chiefs, which are mostly emblematic 
hieroglyphics, as a horse, a tent, a bow and arrow, a buffalo, a dog, all rudely 
executed, but sufficiently intelligible. One of these chiefs is called ‘‘ Last 
Night ;” and his appropriate emblem would be the setting sun. This sin- 
gularity of names and the compounding of epithets importing qualities or 
virtues, is not, however, peculiar to the Indians, but has existed in different 
nations from the oldest times. Mr. Wilkinson in his beautiful work On the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Figyptians, gives several instances of a 
similar practice, observed among them; and he mentions, among others, 
the following names :—Tcegar-amachus Momchiri, the Memphite, called 
Yoigaramos, or “‘a man redundant in his members;” Stoechus, his son, 
called Arés, or ‘‘ the Senseless ;” Sirius, called Abascantus, or ‘‘ the Son of 
the Cheek;” Thyosimares, called Ouosimares, or ‘‘ the Robust ;” and Thin- 
illus, called Sethenilus, which signifies “‘the augmenter of his country’s 
strength.” The names of Rufus, Jronsides, Longshanks, Cceur-de-Lion, 
the Black Prince, and others in our own history, will occur to every one. 
Among the deeds and agreements of the time of Penn, is one that refers to a 
memorable deceit practised on the Indians, in the purchase of one of their 
tracts of land near the Delaware. The stipulation of the original agreement 
was, that, in consideration of the articles enumerated, almost all of trifling 
value, and among which were hats, blankets, wampum, handfuls of fish-hooks, 
and articles of little cost, the Indians were to cede to Penn and his com- 
panions as much land as could be walked over in one day and a half’s journey 
in one direction and three days in another. In the first day’s walk, Penn 
accompanied the Indians himself, and they were satisfied with his fairness 
and moderate pace. But, on the second day, the whites who accompanied the 
Indians walked so immoderately fast, and ran so often down declivities and 
over plains, that they went over two day’s journey in one, at which the In- 
dians were so dissatisfied as to refuse to ratify the grant ; and the agreement 
preserved in the Office of Records here consents to annul that treaty, and 
enter on anew negotiation. In the library of the State-House are preserved 
all the old printed records of colonial times, when Benjamin Franklin was 
the state printer; and among these are files of the oldest Philadelphia 
newspapers, small and badly printed sheets, that are quite eclipsec by the 
mammoths of the present day. The library is kept up by annual appropri- 
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ations from the state funds; and, as every member of either house has the 
power of taking out any number of books he wishes for perusal at home, it 
is made to answer the purpose of a circulating library for the town; the 
ladies especially obtaining through the members such books as.they require, 


without buying them ; a due supply of new novels being added every year to 
gratify their demand. 


The present volumes contain, besides a portrait of the author, a 
great number of pictorial illustrations. The work is dedicated to 
the Prince Albert. An extract from this formal and grateful pass- 
port to popular favour deserves a place in our pages, Says the 
author, “‘ Your Royal Highness further condescended to observe, 
that the feelings of good will towards the American people, under 
which the work was undertaken, could not fail at the present moment 
of producing a desirable effect.” We have only to add, that this 
good and humane feeling is everywhere apparent; and not the least 
so when Mr. Buckingham, in a manner the most remote possible 
from rancour or any unworthy sentiment of national rivalship, ex- 
poses the vices in the social system of the people, and pointedly 
animadverts on the further tendencies as well as positive and actual 
evils of these blots and blemishes. ’ 





Art. XII.—The Modern History and Condition of Egypt. By 
W.H. Yates, M.D. 2vols. Smith and Elder. 


As the title more fully setteth forth, these volumes treat of the 
‘Modern History and Condition of Egypt, its Climate, Diseases, 
and Capabilities; exhibited in a Personal Narrative of Travels in 
that Country: with an Account of the Proceedings of Mohamed Ali 
Pasha, from 1801 to 1843; interspersed with Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture History, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and the Progress: of 
Civilization in the East.” 

It does not very clearly appear at what period Dr. Yates travelled 
in Egypt; but it must have been several years ago, to judge from 
incidental allusions in the work, and indeed from the fact that having 
sailed from Malta for Alexandria, he proceeded to Cairo by way of 
Rosetta, a route now rendered unnecessary in consequence of the 
facilities afforded by steam, and when a visit to the country of the 
Pharaohs has become a very ordinary portion of an extensive tour, 
and even of short trips. Nor did the Doctor’s excursions and explo- 
rations reach to any place out of the most hackneyed ways: neither 
the journey to Cairo nor the passage to the second cataract, and 
back again, offering to any one in these days, unless there be origi- 
nality in himself, or an extraordinary penctration, novelty of subject 
or a key to new speculations. ; 
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Now, Dr. Yates does not seem to be in any respect remarkable as 
a traveller; while, considering the years elapsed since he visited the 
parts described by him, his facts, incidents, and reflections must be 
somewhat ancient, if not stale. There is much in his volumes that 
would be commonplace at any time; and when we add, speaking 
generally, that his manner of writing is.diffuse, prolix, and that of a 
person who can hardly have done with what he undertakes to talk 
about, it will be surmised that the “‘ Modern History and Condition 
of Egypt” is not only a bulky but a heavy book. And yet had com- 
pression of his notes and opinions been rigidly sunita’ had the 
Doctor busied himself about matters which, although all very proper 
and desirable at the time when he travelled, have already grown 
quite familiar to the general reader, as well as let points alone upon 
which he does not seem to have been thoroughly informed, we should 
not only have had a cheaper and lighter work, but one that must 
have been much more satisfactory as a record of facts and specula- 
tions as well as a portfolio of pictures, than the one which he has at 
such a late hour given to the world. Above all, we object to the 
mass of documents thrown into an appendix to each volume, which 
greatly swell the book, without anything like an adequate amount of 
information or interest resulting. 

Dr. Yates’s Modern Egypt would at any time have been an 
acceptable and entertaining work, had its contents consisted almost 
exclusively of a narrative of those things that came immediately 
under his observation, or of those opinions and reflections that fell 
within the range of his more particular knowledge,—such as pro- 
fessional matters, and whatever had been the subject of his previous 
more eager reading and study. It would be easy for any sound- 
headed and tolerably well-informed person, to pick out of his pages 
a sufficient number of apt and even of striking passages for the filling 
of a tidy volume. For example, although he is sparing of medical 
remarks, even when a main object of his travels was the examination 
of diseases, yet he never delivers himself of a statement of facts and 
circumstances which address themselves to his professional sense, 
without exhibiting a competency of skill, whether you take his 
matter or his manner. A fair sample of his satisfying and informing, 
—of his condensed and pertinent, observations in the department 
mentioned, will be found where he speaks of the barber-surgeons of 
the East. He says— 


Barbers in the East, as in Europe in the olden time, generally understand 
the arts of cupping, bleeding, and tooth-drawing ; some of them pretend to 
set bones, and they are not unfrequently applied to for ‘* nostrums ;” they 
are also expected to dress wounds and extract balls. ‘Their manner of cup- 
ping is very simple ; rude, but efficacious. They first apply a buffalo’s horn 
to the skin by its broad end; the narrow end remaining open, the air is 
sucked out by the mouth. Atmospheric pressure causes ‘the skin to rise ; 
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the lips being withdrawn, the horn is removed, and the parts beneath are 
scarified by means of a razor: the horn is instantly applied, and a second 
vacuum being created by aid of the lips, the blood flows. Cupping, and 
counter-irritation, especially by the “ moxa,” or the actual cautery, are had 
recourse to by these people on almost every occasion; and they often do a 
great deal of good. In Persia and China, blood-letting is highly objected 
to, especially among the great, chiefly on superstitious grounds: and the 
same prejudice is believed to have facilitated, if it did not cause, the death of 
the late Princess Mirhmah, a daughter of the Sultan Mahmoud. She was 
the wife of Sayeed Pascha, who held the office of Seraskier; and so great 
a favourite, that when: she died a royal firman was issued interdicting all 
singing and music, and every other demonstration of joy, for several days to 
come. It seems that the princess was delivered of a still-born infant ; and 
symptoms of inflammation arising after a lapse of three days, the physician 
advised that she should be bled. The proposal being, however, so novel, 
and so much at variance with established usage (for it is thought presump- 
tion to spill the blood of a princess), the wishes of the H’akkim were resisted 
to the last ; and the royal patient sunk into the grave, another victim to the 
hydra of superstition. 


Barbers put us in mind of beards rather than of bleeding in these 
days of European advancement; and therefore we may let the Doctor 
be heard regarding the hairy appendix of the eastern chin,—its 
honours, privileges, and offices. 


Poor Burdkhardt, who was better known in Egypt as “ Sheikh Ibrahim,” 
found his bearda great protection to him; and those who have read his 
travels will remember, that on one occasion, a certain chief, doubting that 
he was a Mussulman, insulted him by pulling his beard, which was instantly 
resented by a blow: no further doubts were then entertained. To stroke 
the beard, or gently touch the end of it, is regarded as a compliment ; and it 
is a common practice among the Arabs thus to lay hold of it, admire, and 
smooth down the beard, when endeavouring to coax and flatter or make a 
bargain. It throws a man off his guard, and opens his heart. An Arab 
would almost as soon be deprived of a limb as be shorn of his beard: for, 
independently of the disgrace which the sons of Islam attach to such an 
operation, he feels that he is severed from an object to which he is bound by 
the strongest ties of affection. It is his constant friend and companion, let 
his circumstances alter as they may. He confers with it in difficulties and 
doubts ; he imparts to it all his secrets; It affords him diversion in solitude ; 
and in the hour of adversity and trial it becomes his solace and resource. 
When thoughtful, he grasps it; when pleased, he strokes it; when vexed 
and excited, he pulls it. It is held sacred by every class, and it is referred 
to asa token of fidelity and honour. To swear by the beard, the beard of 
one’s father, and the beard of the Prophet, is at all times sufficiently birding ; 
and he who possesses a fine beard, is invariably a person of commanding 
exterior, and an object of respect- —for he cannot be very young, and he is 
therefore supposed to have some wisdom, and a certain degree of experience 
in human affairs. 
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In most parts of the East, those men who are by nature beardless are 
considered insignificant ; and in Persia, where this graceful appendage is so 
highly esteemed, they become objects of ridicule, and are quaintly denomi- 
nated “ Birish,” ‘‘ No beards.’ It may well be supposed, then, that any 
slight offered to the beard in such countries is an unpardonable offence ; 
and various epithets are applied by individuals in token of their contempt or 
regard according as the case may be. Thus, to “laugh at his beard,” and 
to ‘‘ make play with another man’s beard,” signify to mock or cajole, and 
are a direct insult to manhood. 


The illustrations of Scripture history occupy a very considerable 
space in these volumes, and will, owing to the study which the author 
has manifestly devoted to biblical themes, be perused with particu- 


lar attention. We quote one passage, which is crammed with apt 
notices and examples. 


The Arabs of the Desert commonly clothe themselves also in manufactures 
of camel’s hair ;\ and the article most prized by them is the “‘ halk,” or cloak 
of that material: it is either black or white, with or without broad stripes ; 
it consists of a square piece, with holes for the arms, and has no seam. The 
Druses of Lebanon, and the people of Mesopotamia, not only wear a coat 
which is ‘‘ without seam,” but ‘‘of many colours,” having variegated stripes 
proceeding to a point downwards from the shoulders, like a reversed pyramid. 
This is believed to be of the same description as that bestowed by Jacob on 
his favourite child. We are informed that our Saviour also wore ‘‘a coat 
without seam, woven from the top throughout ;” and that, in the wilderness, 
St. John had his raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his 
loins.” The ‘ sackcloth” of the Scriptures was a similar manufacture, but 
of the roughest and coarsest kind, like that which is worn by dervishes and 
reputed saints. It is still used for sacks and tent-covers. We can easily 
understand the necessity of a girdle; no persons with loose flowing robes 
can engage in active occupations without first ‘ girding up the loins’’—that 
is, taking up a portion of their dress out of their way. Some lay aside their 
outer garment for the time; Others prepare to put forth.their strength by 
fastening a belt or girdle round the waist, and by laying bare the arms to the 
shoulder. Thus, Elijah ‘‘ girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab to 
Jezreel ;”” and the sacred writings abound in passages which, like this, 
illustrate the habits of those who wear the Oriental costume. 


One specimen more: it belongs to the more ordinary class of 
tourist-themes, exhibiting the Doctor as an eye-observer and a man 
of right feeling, as well as how ably he can turn to a professional 
account circumstances which would become positively barren of 
practical suggestions in the hands of other sorts of travellers. 
Donkey-boys furnish the text. 


There is not amore useful set of people in the country, especially in Cairo 
and Alexandria. Whatever we do, wherever we go, they are in request : 
we could not get on at all without them. They are sure to find out the re- 
sidence of a Frank, and as sure to be at hand when needed. They watch 
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his motions, and, like the secret police of Austria, can generally tell where 
he is to be found, which are his favourite haunts, and at what hour he 
reached his home the previous night. They are to be seen lurking about 
the corners of the streets in parties, with their ragged, jaded, scraggy-look- 
ing animals, waiting for a job. They are themselves as ragged, wretched, 
and emaciated ; and it is truly wonderful how they are able to support the 
fatigue which they are destined to go through. They live but sparingly, 
and are at the call of every one, whether Infidel, Turk, or Jew. They are 
constantly on the alert; watch the looks of every passer-by; and at the 
smallest indication of assent, drag their meagre-looking beasts to the spot, 
vociferating all the way, abusing each other, scrambling to arrive first, and 
sounding the praise of these most unfortunate of all the brute creation— 
animals which, to judge by appearances, would hardly have strength to 
transport themselves into the adjoining street, and therefore little caleulated 
to bear the burden of a full-grown Turk, to say nothing of a saddle and 
trappings weighing twenty-five pounds. It is easy to perceive that neither 
man nor beast has more rest or more to eat than he knows what to do with. 
Some bread, a few dates, a piece of gourd or melon, some “ youart,” (curd), 
and a little rice occasionally, constitute the food of the one, and a bundle of 
chopped straw and a few beans the support of the other. Both sleep in the 
open air, or in a miserable shed surrounded by filth and rubbish. I have 
alreacy described the manner of their proceeding, the hurried uncertain 
course of their existence, and the singular vivacity with which they wriggle 
their way along the crowded streets, threading the busy multitude, apparently 
without fatigue to either party. These boys must run several miles in the 
course of a few hours; and their very looks betray the nature of their avo- 
cation. The countenance is always haggard, pale, and anxious, their breath- 
ing hurried, their whole visage and demeanour sharp and restless. As we 
might expect, they shorten their days, and very many of them die of a dis- 
eased heart. They are not predisposed to consumption ; for this is a disease 
that is seldom to be met with in Egypt; nor is asthma so frequent in its oc- 
currence as we might imagine @ priori that it would be: still it occurs, and, 
I have no doubt, is brought on in these youths by violent exercise, and fre- 
quent exposure to the heavy dews of the night. But ‘ use is second nature ;” 
and if they lived better, they would probably not only be unable to perform 
their work, but they would be rendered more susceptible of disease. They 
are generally satisfied with three or four piastres a day, and think themselves 
well paid. Many do not give them half that sum, and others take their 
donkies by force, especially the soldiers and “‘ jacks in office,” and give them 
nothing, except, perhaps, a severe beating. No wonder, then, that they pre- 
fer the service of a Frank, and particularly of an Englishman, who still pre- 
serves his character for liberality even in Egypt. 


The volumes, according to the prevalent fashion, are enriched by 
means of illustrations of an artistic kind. 
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Art. XIIIl.— The Works of Jeremy Bentham. Part XX. Edin- 
burgh. ‘Tait. 


Dr. Bowrine’s “ Memoirs of Bentham, including Auto-biographic 
Conversations and Correspondence,” are drawing to a close; another 
part promising to complete the work. We may at some future time 
feel it necessary not only to enter upon an examination of the cha- 
racter of the great jurisconsult and legal reformer, and also of his 
works, but of the biographer’s performance. In the meanwhile, it 
is scarcely needful to do more as regards the present instalment, than 
to say, that in so far as the correspondence is in this portion of the 
publication to be spoken of, extending for about forty years over the 
lifetime of the philosopher, and reaching his eightieth year, it is as 
vivacious, as abounding in native simplicity, candour, and cordial love 
of what would in most men be the mere theme of dry abstractions, 
or of worn-out and unheeded speculations, as were his first impulses 
and theories, and he as he was when he first promulgated them. 
Whether right or wrong in his doctrines and mode of disquisition, 
Jeremy was to be beloved, and will be revered for his honesty, his 
unaffected vanity if you will, his unselfish discoveries, his per- 
manency in all that he believed to concern the lasting interests of 
human society. Indeed, were it for nothing but the labour, the 
ardour and good-will, the perfect self-denial, with which to the last 
he pursued his grand objects for ameliorating and elevating the con- 
dition of his fellow men, he would be deserving of high honour ; 
but when one studies his works as well as his character, and finds that 
he was a great originator and wise cultivator, it is impossible not to 
look upon him in the most exalted light of a doer as well as a pro- 
jector. Just hear how Edward B. Sugden adressed Jeremy on one 
occasion : 


I do myself the pleasure of sending you a copy of a pamphlet, on a 
subject which you have so long since so entirely and happily exhausted, as 
to leave nothing to future writers to attempt. ‘Truth, however, requires 
sometimes to be repeated ; and this isall that I have done. It is not without 
hesitation that I venture to intrust to you my humble production ; but Mr. 
Brougham assures me that it will be kindly received ; and, as he justly ob- 
served, it isa tribute due to the father of the subject. I beg to express my 
regrets that I have so long delayed to render it. 


But how playful, how affectionate,—what a character-reader and 
plain-spoken person,—what a prophet and what a lover, the shy yet 
garrulous oldman! How gay yethow grave! How doting yet how 
wise! It needeth only to pluck, and fruit full of knowledge, 
flavour, and mellowness you will grasp. These to Henry Brougham, 
whose accession and adhesion to the cause of legal reform were 
the subjects of boundless gratulation on the part of the philosopher. 
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Q.S. P., 24th ges cml 1827. 

My pgarest best Boy,—You are not so much as fifty. I am four-score 
—-a few months only wanting: I am old enough to be your gr randfather, 
I could at this moment catch you in my arms, toss you up into the air, and, 
as you fell into them again, cover you with kisses. It shall have—ay, that 
it shall—the dear little fellow, some nice sweet pap of my own making: 
three sorts of it—1. Is Evidence. 2. Judicial Establishments. 3. Codifica- 
tion Proposal—all to be sucked in in the order of the numbers. 


Again— 80th November, 1827. 

My pear Boy,—You have now been breeched some t'me; and, with a 
little study, you are able, I am sure, to get a short exercise by heart, and 
speak it quite pretty. Here is one for you; the next time you toddle to 
Q.S. P., let me hear you say it; and if you say it without missing more 
than four words, I have a bright ‘silver fourpence for you, which you shall 
take and put into your pocket. 

When you say it you are to fancy you are in the House of Commons ; 
that I am speaker; and you sitting on one of the forms, with a pretty silk 
gown on your little shoulders, and a fine bushy wig on your little pate ; and 
then you start up as fierce as a little lion, and say what is in the paper which 
is here enclosed. 

Do as you are bid—I am sure you can, if you will—and the one I have 
mentioned is not the last of the silver fourpences you will receive from the 
hands of your loving guardian. J. B. 

Master Henry Brougham. 

P.S.—In some places, you will see various readings marked by brackets. 
Give my respects to your grandmamma, and beg of her to choose for you 
which you shall say. 


In our next, Broom is still the person addressed, a summons to a 
dinner-party being the occasion : 





13th May, 1822. 
Get together a gang, and bring them to the Hermitage, to devour such 
eatables and drinkables as are to be found in it. 
I. From Honourable House :—— 
1. Brougham, Henry. 
2. Denman. 
3. Hume, Joseph. 
4, Mackintosh, James. 
5. Ricardo, David. 
II. From Lincoln’s Inn Felds :— 
6. Whishaw, James. 
Ill. From India House :— 
7. Mills, James. 
Hour of attack, half after six. 
Hour of commencement of plunderage, seven. 
Hour of expulsion, with the aid of the adjacent Police-oflice if necessary, 
quarter before eleven. 
Day of attack to be determined by Universal Sufirage. 
N.B.—To be performed with advantage, all plunderage must be regulated. 
Witness matchless Constitution. 


vou. I. (1843) No. 1. L 
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Burdett figures along with Brougham in what immediately fol- | 


lows,—the views of the philosopher having been communicated to one | 
of his friends : 


| The member by whom this letter is franked is the famous Mr. Brougham | 
—pronounce Broom—who, by getting the orders in council revoked, and 
peace and trade with America thereby restored, has just filled the whole 
country with joy, gladness, and returning plenty. He has been dining with 
me to day and has but just gone. This little dinner of mine he has been 
intriguing for any time these five or six months; and what with one plague 
and another, never till this day could I find it in my heart to give him one 
—I mean this year: for the last we were already intimate. He is already 
one of the first men in the House of Commons, and seems in a fair way of 
being very soon universally acknowledged to be the very first, even beyond my / 
old and intimate friend, Sir Samuel Romilly: many, indeed, say he is so now. 
Sir Francis Burdett is still upon my hands, for a dinner he has been want- 
ing to give me, any time these six weeks, offering to have anybody I will 
name to meet me. In real worth he is FAR BELOw those others: but being 
the hero of the mob, and having it in his power to do a great deal of harm, as 
well as a great deal of good, and, being rather disposed to do good, and 
indeed, having done a good deal already, must not be neglected. 


To Lord Burdett himsclf : 
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| Q. S. P., Lith February, 1828. ( 
i Francis,—I see how it is with you. You don’t know where to go for a 
dinner ; and so fo ing tome. I hear you have been idler than | 
; you are for coming y 
usual, since you were in my service; always running after the hounds, | 
whenever you could get anybody to trust you with a horse. J hear you are | 
got among the Tories, and that you said once you were one of them: you 
must have been in your cups. You had been reading High Life Below Stairs, 
i I suppose, and wanted them to call you Lord Burdett. You have always 
i had a hankering after bad company, whatever I could do to keep you out of 
it. You want to tell me a cock-and-a-bull story about that fellow Brougham. [ 
* * * #® T always thought you a cunning fellow ; but I never thought 
H it would have come to this. You want to be, once more, besides getting a 
bellyful, as great a man as 
Well, I believe, I must indulge you. No work will there be for you on 
" Wednesday; I can tell you that. That is the day, therefore, for your old 
| master to be charitable to you. So come here that day alittle before seven. i 
. i Orders will be given for letting you in. 


i Relative to Sir Robert: 





Peel is weak and feeble. He has been nursed at the breast of Alma 
Mater. Like the greyhounds of a lady I know, which were fed upon brandy to 


prevent their growth, so he feeds upon old prejudices to prevent his mind 
from growing. He has done all the good he is capable of doing, and that is 


| 

i but little. He has given a slight impulse to law improvement in a right 

| direction. 
| 
| 
| 
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Once more of Brougham : 


Insincere as he is, it is always worth my while to bestow a day on him. 

[ shall try to subdue him, and make something of him. TI shall see 
whether he has any curiosity to assist in tearing the established system of pro- 
cedure to rags and tatters. 

I amgoing off the stage. Brougham keeps on. When I am in the grave 
I shall have the advantage over him. He will, perhaps, disappoint me. 


And lastly, at present the philosopher himself,—the love-stricken, 
disappointed, heart-covenant-keeping philosopher! How touching 
and deep, how manly and instructive the love-letter! 


Q.S.P., April 1827. 

I am alive: more than two months advanced in my 80th year—more 
lively than when you presented me, in ceremony, with the flower in the 
green lane. Since that day, not a single one has passed (not to speak of 
nights), in which you havenot engrossed more of my thoughts than I could 
have wished. Yet, take me for all in all, I am more lively now than then 
—walking, though only for a few minutes, and for health sake, more briskly 
than most young men whom you see—not unfrequently running. 

In the enclosed scrap there are a few lines, which I think you will read 
with pleasure. 

I have still the pianoforte harpischord, on which you played at Bowood : 
as an instrument, though no longer useful, it is still curious ; as an article of 
furniture, not unhandsome ; as a legacy, will you accept it? 

I have a ring, with some of my snow-white hair in it, and my profile, 
which everybody says is like. At my death you will have such another ; 
should you come to want, it will be worth a good sovereign to you. 

You will not, I hope, be ashamed of me. 

The last letter I received from Spanish America (it was in the present 
year), Iwas styled Legislador del Mundo, and petitioned for a Code of 
Laws. It was from the man to whom that charge was committed by the 
legislature of his country—Guatemala. 

Every minute of my life has been long counted: and now I am plagued 
with remorse at the minutes which I have suffered you to steal from me. 
In proportion as I am a friend of mankind (if such I am, as I endeavour to 
be), you, if within my reach, would be an enemy. 

I have, for some years past, had a plan for building a harem in my gar- 
den, upon the Panopticon principle. The premiership waits your accept- 
ance; a few years hence, when I am a little more at leisure than at present, 
will be the time for executing it. 

For these many years I have been invisible to all men (not to speak of 
women), but for special reason. I have lost absolutely all smell; as much 
as possible all taste, and swarm with petty infirmities. But it seems as if 
they ensured me against serious ones. I am, still am I gay, eminently so, 
and “ the cause of gaiety in other men.”’ 

To read the counterpart of this in your hand would make a most mis- 
chievous addition to my daily dose of bitter sweets—the above-mentioned 
mixture of pain and pleasure. Oh, what an old fool am I, ar all, not to 
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leave off, since I can, till the paper will hold no more. This you have done 
at sixty, and at half six miles distance. What would you have done at pre- 
sent, and at sixteen? Embrace ——. - : though it is for me, 
as it is by you she will not be severe, nor refuse her lips, as to me she did her 
hand, at a time, perhaps, not yet forgotten by her, any more than by me. 











Art. XIV. 


1. Zhe Jack o’ Lantern (Le Feu-Follet), or the Privateer. By 
J. F. Coorer, Esq. Bentley. 


2. Midsummer Eve. A Tale. Saunders and Otley. 


Tue scene of “ The Jack o’ Lantern” is Elba and the Italian coast ; 
and the period Caraccioli’s disgraceful execution. The characters 
are various as well as num¢rous; Nelson being one of them, who is 
cleverly, though coldly sketched. The author, however, has exhibited 
art in the portraiture, having studied fairness without exaggeration 
or extenuation of the foul affair to which we have alluded. Raoul 
Yvard the hero, Ghita Caraccioli the heroine, and Ithucl Bolt the 
unscrupulous and coarse American, are the best drawn in the novel. 
The first of these is the handsome, elegant, dashing fellow, whose 
enthusiasm and bravery has been fed by the French “revolution, and 
whose love of honour is such as was bred during that convulsion in 
the breasts of the respectable part of the nation. Ghita deeply loves 
the gallant sailor, but being an earnest, intelligent, religious Italian, 
she refuses to marry him on account of his scepticism,—the author's 
aim being to draw a contrast between profound belief and light-hearted 
infidelity. There is thus opposed the enthusiasm of patriotism and 
warlike honour to unwavering piety and submissiveness of spirit, 
giving rise to many tender scenes, and preserving the principal inter- 
est of the story during the requisite number of volumes. Bolt is a 
seaman who has been impressed into the British service; so that, 
independently of his democratic notions, he harbours bitter and rank- 
ling feelings. There is another character in the novel who interests 
the reader: ‘this is the unlucky, good-hearted, drunken Clinch. 

With regard to the work asa novel, or, to come still nearer to a 
test, as compared with Cooper's former naval and maritime stories, it 
would be too much to say that it bears out the assertion of the 
author, that this class of works of fiction have an inexhaustible field 
to traverse and cultivate. Certainly we have here, in the shape of 
character, scenes, and incidents, a goodly number that can present 
little novelty to persons who have read Mr. Cooper’s earlier sza- 
stories. Still, we think that Le Feu-/c/let is one of the best of 
this author’s novels. The characters are drawn with discrimination 
as well as with the freedom and ease of a practised artist. The dia- 
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logue is dramatically conducted. The story reads as if it might have 
had reality for its foundation; because the novelist not merely un- 
derstands the service he endeavours to picture, even to its minutest 
technicalities, but because the scenery and the parts which he describes 
have been observed by him. He does not speak at random, or onl 
as an adventurous fancy might do, to the violation of a truthful effect, 
but as knowledge, familiarity, and study have enabled his otherwise 
fertile mind to do. He even has accomplished a higher object in this 
work than to absorb the reader’s attention and give a most strikin 
semblance of reality to the story; for he impresses truths distinctly, 
and places before you important characteristics; enabling you at the 
same time to understand how such results have come to pass, and 
what has originated them. Thus, one is led to see in what way the 
British service operates upon the minds of those bred in it. One 
discovers, besides, the infiuences of the French revolution and the 
mode of its working; and even the difference between the spirit of 
religious creeds upon the conduct of its several professors. 

It is difficult, in the way of extract, to convey any idea of the 
more stirring and animated parts of the “ Jack o’ Lantern,” or of the 
more impressive scenes in the history of the hero and heroine, without 
spoiling the novel-reader’s curiosity and pleasure. However, we 
may copy out one passage of considerable length, and which contains 
a story in itself, that will engage and inform the mind. In fact, it 
gives one a better idea of promotion and of the disappointed feelings 
that must abide in many a breast, than anything we have read in the 
way of complaints of a like nature, either in the reports of parliamen- 
tary speeches, in pamphlets written on the subject, or from the lips 
of subalterns. 


“‘T hope you parted good friends ?” 

“The best in the world, Captain Cuffe. No one that feeds and lodges 
me well need dread me as an enemy.” 

*T’ll warrant it. That’s the reason you are so loyal, Clinch.’’ 

The hard, red face of the master’s-mate worked a little, and, though he 
could well look all sorts of colours, he looked all ways but in the captain’s eye. 
It was now ten years since he ought to have been a lieutenant, having once 
actually outranked Cufle, in the way of date of service at least; and his 
conscience told him two things quite distinctly,—first, the fact of his long 
and weary probation; and second, that it was, in a great degree, his own 
fault. 

‘*T love his Majesty, Sir,” Clinch observed, after giving a gulp, “and I 
never lay any thing which goes hard with myself to his account. Still, 
memory will be memory ; and spite of all I can do, sir, I sometimes re- 
member what I might have been, as well as what Iam. If his Majesty does 
feed me, it is with the spoon of a master’s-mate ; and if he does lodge me, 
it is in the cockpit.” 

“T have been your shipmate often, and for years at a time,” answered 
Cuffe, good-naturedly, though a little in the manner of a superior; “ and 
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no one knows your history better. It is not your friends who have failed 
you at need, so much as a certain enemy with whom you will insist on asso- 
ciating, though he harms those most who love him best.” 

** Ay, ay, Sir, that can’t be denied, Captain Cuffe ; yet it’s a hard life 
that passes altogether without hope.” 

This was uttered with an expression of melancholy which said more for 
Clinch’s character than Cuffe had witnessed in the man for years, and it re- 
vived many early impressions in his favour. Clinch and he had once been 
messmates even; and though years of a decided disparity in rank had since 
interposed their barrier of etiquette and feeling, Cuffe never could entirely 
forget the circumstance. 

‘It is hard to live, as you say, without hope,” returned the captain ; 
‘but hope ought to be the last thing to die. You should make one more 
rally, Clinch, before you throw up in despair.” 

‘It’s not so much for myself, Captain, that I mind it, as for some that 
live ashore. My father was as reputable a tradesman as there was in Ply- 
mouth ; and when he got me on the quarter-deck he thought he was about 
to make a gentleman of me, instead of leaving me to pass a life in a situation 
which may be said to be even beneath what his own was.” 

** Now you undervalue your station, Clinch. The berth of a master’s- 
mate, in one of his Majesty’s finest frigates, is something to be proud of. I 
was once a master’s-mate; nay, Nelson has doubtless filled the same station. 
For that matter, one of his Majesty’s own sons may have gone through the 
rank.” 

** Ay, gone through it, as you say, Sir,” returned Clinch, with a husky 
voice; ‘‘ it does well enough for them that go through it, but it’s death to 
them that stick. It’s a feather in a midshipman’s cap to be rated a mate ; 
but it’s no honour to be mate at my time of life, Captain Cuffe.” 

** What is your age, Clinch? You are not much my senior ?”’ 

‘Your senior, Sir! The difference in our years is not as great as in our 
rank, certainly, though I never shall see thirty-two again. But it’s not so 
much that, after all, as the thoughts of my poor mother, who set her 
heart on seeing me with his Majesty’s commission in my pocket; and of 
another, who set her heart on one that I’m afraid was never worthy her 
affection.” 

** This is new to me, Clinch,” returned the captain, with interest. ‘One 
so seldom thinks of a master’s-mate marrying, that the idea of your being in 
that way has never crossed my mind, except in the manner of a joke.” 

“* Master’s-mates have married, Captain Cuffe, and they have ended in 
being very miserable. But Jane, as well as myself, has made up her mind 
to live single, unless we can see brighter prospects before us than what my 
present hopes afford.” 

“Is it quite right, Jack, to keep a poor young woman towing along in 
this uncertainty during the period of life when her chances for making a good 
connexion are the best ?” 

Clinch stared at his commander, until his eyes filled with tears. The glass 
had not touched his lips since the conversation took its present direction ; 
and the usual hard settled character of his face was becoming expressive 
once more, with human emotions. 
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* It’s not my fault, Captain Cuffe, he answered in a low voice ; it’s now 
quite six years since I insisted upon her giving me up, but she wouldn’t 
hear of the thing. A very respectable attorney wished to have her, and I 
even prayed her to accept his offer; and the only unkind glance I ever got 
from her eye was when she heard me make a request which she told me 
sounded impiously, almost, to her ears. She would be a sailor’s wife, or die 
a maid.” 

“‘ The girl has, unfortunately, got some romantic notions concerning the 
profession, Clinch ; and they are ever the hardest to be convinced of what is 
for their own good.” 

‘* Jane Weston! Not she, Sir; there is not so much romance about her 
as in the fly-leaves of a: Prayer-book. She is all heart, poor Jane! and 
how I came to get such hold of it, Captain Cuffe, is a great mystery to 
myself. I certainly do not deserve half her affection, and I now begin to 
despair of ever being able to repay her for it.” 

** Jack, my honest fellow, there is good stuff in you yet, if you will only 
give it fair play. Make a manly rally, respect yourself for a few months, 
and something will turn up which will yet give you your Jane, and gladden 
your old mother’s heart.” 

There are periods in the lives of men when a few kind words, backed by 
a friendly act or two, might save thousands of human beings from destruc- 
tion. Such was the crisis in the fate of Clinch. He had almost given up 
hope, though it did occasionally revive in him whenever he got a cheering 
letter from the constant Jane, who pertinaciously refused to believe anything 
to his prejudice, and religiously abstained from all reproaches. But it is 
necessary to understand the influence of rank on board a man-of-war, fully 
to comprehend the effect which was now produced on the master’s-mate by 
the captain’s language and manner. Tears streamed out of the eyes of 
Clinch, and he grasped the hand of his commander almost convulsively. 

‘What can I do, Sir? Captain Cuffe, what can I do?” he exclaimed. 
“My duty is never neglected; but there are moments of despair, when 
I find the burden too hard to be borne without calling upon the bottle for 
support.” 


** Midsummer Eve” is a story of the religious persecutions in the 
reien of Bloody Mary. Itis simple and almost bald in respect of 
incidents and characters, and without that originality, or that cleva- 
tion and animation in the mode of treatment, necessary to recom- 
mend it to any very particular notice. 

We never entertain a prepossession of a kindly nature for religious 
fictions, or tales especially which deal not merely as the present one 
does, in polemical argument, but which purport to represent the dis- 
sensions between sects and communions that may have led to terrible 
cruelties and persecutions to the death. If the reader look for 
amusement or an hour’s relaxation, are these the themes that can 
naturally yield what he seeks after? If for historical truth, are we 
to take the colourings ef a romancer, who, to produce the proper 
effects of his art, must deal in high colouring and strong rchets? If 
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for religious impressions, why, the less that one studies the brutalities 
of tyrants and bigots, the phrenzies of fanatics, or the despair of the 
hunted and the martyred, the better; unless, indeed, it be to receive 
lessons which the romancist never regards as his prime object. It is 
to the production of emotions, such as are experienced on witnessin 
a tragedy, that he sets himself; not to the inculeation of truth, or 
the piety becoming a humble and confiding Christian. 

With respect to the story before us, in a literary sense, its subject, 
its manner of treatment, and the language of the author, we must 
speak in a more favourable tone. It is a tale, as we have already 
stated, of persecution for conscience sake; the heroine being a poor 
blindsgirl, who is rescued from the clutches of the brutal Bonner by 
the courage of a young gallant, the lover of her sweet lady-patroness. 
Besides this main plot, there is that of Master Barker, the reformin 
minister of Islington. The arrest of both these poor people,—their 
examination in the Bishop’s court,—their subsequent incarceration 
in the vaults and the Lollard’s tower of St. Paul’s, whence they are 
delivered from the ferocious prelate, constitute the staple of the three 
volumes. 

There are, however, a number of spots, places, and scenes which 
have been carefully studied, and which are minutely described. 
The manners and customs of the age too, are given with remarkable 
fidelity. Even the personal appearance, as well as the coarseness and 
sensuality of Bonner, are exhibited with force and painstaking ex- 
actness. And yet there is a grave literary defect in the performance, 
which mars the vividness and even truthfulness of the story: the au- 
thor’s imagination has not been able to seize upon the essentials of the 
characters and scenes, or to represent them by a few happy and bold 
strokes, so as to animate the whole with real life, or to picture them 
with that ideal tone that harmonizes and sustains the moral senti- 
ments in accordance with their capacities and demands. We shall 
now quote a scene which affords a sample of what some may call 
powerful writing and effective description, but which we characterize 
as being too literal to be of a high order either in a dramatic or a 
sentimental acceptation. 


The Bishop strode up to the chancel where was a reading-desk similar 
to the one at the door: he rushed up to it, and having glanced into the book, 
wrenched off the iron chain, and threw the folio away with all his might. 

‘Bibles! Bibles!” cried he; ‘‘nothing but Bibles. By God, this parish 
ought to be burnt to the ground with every soul; for if there had been a 
single Christian in it, such a vile hole as this could not have been so near 
London and I not know it. Would you believe it, sirs, that yonder book 
is the Bible—Coverdale’s Bible, which was-ordered to be destroyed a year 
past? By God, sirs, the worst book ever brought into the realm! for it 
hath made more heretics than all other. Now, John Smith—hey, you 
villain, what art thou ? 
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The cause of the last exclamation was, that as the Bishop turned towards 
the churchwarden, he observed a person take up the Bible, and place it 
very carefully on the desk. This person, as he turned about, the Bishop 
discovered to be Master Barker, the minister. 

‘‘ God-a-mercy, fellow,” quoth the Bishop, “‘ thou art bold to take up a 
book that I have cast down.” 

‘It is the Holy Bible, my lord.” 

“The holy devil, knave! Art thou the parson of this church ?” 

“Yea, my lord.” ; 

“Then didst thou not receive our mandate ordering thee to erect a well- 
favoured rood of goodly stature, and other necessary ornaments of the altar, 
while thou hast nothing but a table ?” 

‘Please you, my lord,” interposed the churchwarden, ‘the old rood was 
pulled down in E.dward’s time, and now we be so poor we cannot—”’ 

‘* Get thee out, fool!” cried the Bishop, ‘1 will have thee to give answer 
at my consistory in Paul’s, and thence thou wilt go to Newgate. But, 
Barker, what meaneth these writings on the wall, taken out of yonder for- 
bidden book ? Did I not send thee, on the 15th of October last, that thou 
shouldest abolish and extinguish such Scriptures and paintings on thy walls, 
so that by no means they could be either read or seen, warning thee that 
thou and thy churchwardens, yea, and thy parishioners, too, should appear 
before us, and be excommunicated for lack of doing it? Didst thou not 
recelve my mandate ?” 

** Yea, my lord.” 

“ Then why hast thou not obeyed it ?” 

** Please you, my lord, to hear me patiently ; I will explain it.” 

** Patiently, knave !” the Bishop began to bawl, when the Knight stopped 
him by observing—‘I pray you, my lord, hear the worthy priest; it 
seemeth to me unreasonable that a man should be condemned without 
a hearing.” 

Bonner then maintained a sullen silence while Barker said— 

** My lord, I was ordained to the ministry of Christ by Dr. Cranmer, in 
the time of King Edward. There were then the rood, the pix, the altar, 
and all other necessaries for performing the popish ceremonies—”’ 

** Popish! thou rascal!’ cried the Bishop, “dost thou not know that 
word is forbidden ?”’ 

‘“‘T beg pardon, my lord, I would say the Romish church—” 

** Nay, why sayest thou not the Catholic church ?” 

**T mean, my lord, the church in which you are a bishop. I was com- 
manded by my bishop to renounce those things, and in their stead to place 
a Bible conveniently in the church, and the Book of Homilies in the porch, 
and to write certain portions of Scripture on the walls for the edification of 
the people ; these orders 1 obeyed, as I was bound to do.” 

The bishop would not dispute that, as he had in some measure obeyed 
the laws of the church in Edward’s time; he contented himself with 
demanding— 

“Why, then, dost thou not obey the present laws, which come with 
greater authority than any other ?” 

‘‘ My Lord, I see it is very common for men to change the object of 
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obedience according as monarchs and fortunes change, and ambition di- 
recteth them; but I have no ambition but to do my duty in a little poor 
village like this. I will not say what I might do if I had belonged to the 
priesthood in Henry’s days ; but I was ordained under Edward, and ex- 
pressly taught the things which your lordship forbids; and the oaths I then 
took I cannot be loosened from. My connexion with the English church 
knoweth nothing of the rood and the altar; and, my lord, they cannot, I 
think, be imposed on me; for if they can, the laws of man be stronger than 
the laws of God.” 

**No, man; but thou art bound to obey the just laws, and observe the 
true religion, even though thou hast sworn to the false.” 

‘I know not, my lord: every man thinketh he hath truth, and there is 
no sure judge but conscience. But having been sworn to observe the faith 
which was lawful in Edward’s days, and which I believe is according to the 
express Word of God, I am bound to pursue it. The Word of God can 
never be like the passions of men which change with every circumstance. 
The command even of a king cannot absolve me from the oaths taken to 
God, for if they can, the faith of men must follow the successes of battles, 
or treason, or murder ; the man that hath rule maketh the faith, and I must 
be bound to obey the commands of Mahmoud, if the Grand Turk conquer 
this country.” 

There was something in this speech that grated on the ears of Dr. Bonner, 
although it was uttered in an humble manner; and almost before Barker 
had finished his sentence, his lordship rushed towards him, erying— 

*€ Turks ! thou—thou ribald knave !” and raising his hand, struck at him. 
Sir Thomas Granville, probably fearing the bishop might commit himself, 
stepped forward to beg for peace, when his lordship’s holy and heavy fist 
came full on his ear, and sent him spinning against the benches two or three 
yards off. 

** What meanest thou by that, priest?” cried Sir Thomas Granville, highly 
indignant at this blow; but the bishop made no reply, being struggling with 
his chaplain to get at Master Barker. 

** T ask thee, Dr. Bonner, what thou meanest by striking me ;”’ he cried 
again. Let me tell thee that no man, whether priest or soldier, shall strike 
me with impunity.” 

** And what meanest thou by thou-ing me, thy Bishop? I tell you, Sir 
Thomas Granville, that I grievously suspect you; and as soon as my sus- 
picions are verified, neither thy knighthood nor thy soldiership shall save 
thee. Nobler names than thine have been dealt with for heresy, and shall 
again.” 

or False priest, I defy thee,” cried the Knight. ‘* None of my family 
have ever been tainted with heresy, and none have borne the chastisement 
of a priest. I have fought the battles of three monarchs, and my forefathers 
have been foremost wherever England required brave men, whilst thy ances- 
tors have borne trenchers and scowered pewter in kitchens! and thou, to 
strike and revile me! I will appeal to her majesty against thee, and if I do 
not tie thy hands and thy tongue, never trust me!” 

‘1 spit upon thee, thou heretic!” cried the Bishop, out of his senses 
with passion. 
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‘‘ Englishmen !” cried the Knight to the Parishioners, who had flocked 
in considerable numbers to the church, ‘‘ Englishmen! you hear how this 
shaven priest revileth brave men. Take away Master Barker with you, and 
keep him out of the man’s hands. I give you notice I will put up a rood at 
my own charges, and I will at once appeal to her majesty, who will stop this 
wild beast.” 





NOTICES. 


i 
Art. XV.—The Temple Church. By C. G. Avpison, Esq. 


Ar present, we leave it to others to account for the remarkable veneration 
which has awakened towards the ancient, and especially ecclesiastical, edifices 
and monuments that still abound amongst us. Not only is this a feature in 
the feelings of the nations on the continent, but in Protestant England a 
similar spirit is manifesting itself in many restorations; but nowhere so 
notably, at such an enormous expense, and with such magnificent effect, as 
in the case of the Temple Church, by the two societies which now occupy 
that seat of an ancient order, whose religion was that of chivalry. A grander 
or a simpler record they nowhere bequeathed; and not a nobler or more 
interesting monument exists in the land. Most justifiably, therefore, did’ 
Mr. Addison, the author of the ** History of the Knights Templars,” under- 
take to give to the world an historical and descriptive account of the edifice, 
which is partly taken from his larger work, yet contains a considerable 
amount of what is new, especially such particulars as the discoveries made 
during the restoration have furnished; the whole thrown into a sufficiently 
popular and attractive shape, and cleverly illustrated by lithographic views, 
conveying a good idea of the architecture of the church. Of the decora- 
tions no adequate notion can be formed from the sketches. 

We need not go into the subject of any of the chapters of the work. 
Suffice it to say, that having brought down the history of the church, sub- 
sequent to the dissolution of the order, and to the present time, a complete 
account is given of the nature and extent of the recent restoration. A dis- 
tinct chapter is allotted to the cross-legged figures, and the personages they 
are supposed to represent. All, in a word, that the general reader can 
desire to learn of the past and present condition of the edifice is here com- 
municated. And when it is understood that no less than 50,000/. have 
been expended in the repairs and restoration, it will be believed that its 
present appearance is not unworthy of its great fame and almost unique 
character. 

It is proper that we give a specimen of Mr. Addison’s account, and can- 
not do better than quote what he has to relate concerning the sort of “im- 
provements” that have been replaced, by the recent alterations. 


‘Shortly after the Reformation, the Protestant lawyers, from an over- 
anxious desire to efface all the emblems of the Popish faith, covered the 
richly painted ceiling of this venerable structure with an uniform coating of 
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simple white-wash ; they buried the antiquc tesselated pavement under hun- 
dreds of cart-loads of earth and rubbish, on the surface of which, from ten 
to fifteen inches above the level of the ancient floor, they placed another 
pavement formed of old grave-stones. 

‘In the reign of Charles the Second, the fine open area of the body of 
the church was filled with long rows of stiff and formal pews, which con- 
cealed the bases of the columns, while the plain but handsome stone walls 
were encumbered, to a height of eight feet from the ground, with oak 
wainscoting, which was carried entirely round ‘the church, so as to shut out 
from view the elegant marble piscina, the interesting almeries over the high 
altar, and the sacrarium on the eastern side of the edifice. The elegant 
gothic arches connecting the Round with the Square church were filled up 
with an oak screen and glass windows and doors, and with an organ-gallery 
adorned with Corinthian columns and pilastres and Grecian ornaments, 
which divided the building into two parts, altogether altered its original cha- 
racter and appearance, and sadly marred its architectural beauty. The 
eastern end of the church was, at the same time, disfigured with an enor- 
mous altar-piece in the classic style, decorated with Corinthian columns and 
Grecian cornices and entablatures, and with enrichments of cherubims and 
wreaths of fruit, leaves, and flowers, beautiful in themselves, but heavy and 
cumbrous, and quite at variance with the gothic character of the edifice. A 
huge pulpit and sounding-voard, elaborately carved, were also erected in 
the middle of the choir, forming a great obstruction to the view of the 
interior of the building, and the walls and many of the columns were thickly 
clustered and disfigured with mural monuments.” 


We subjoin an anecdote that contains a homily. 


** To enable the builders to prop up the Round Tower during the progress 
of the delicate operation of replacing the old columns with new ones, it was 
found necessary to take away all the sarcophagi and coffins with their in- 
teresting contents. The mouldering bones of the renowned knights and 
warriors who had made kings tremble on their thrones, were accordingly re- 
moved, after having been entombed for more than six centuries, into a shed 
erected in the Temple, where they were visited by hundreds of anxious 
inquirers. Exposure to light and air unfortunately soon produced an un- 
favourable effect upon them; the sackcloth which enveloped the bodies 
crumbled to dust, and after a few days nought remained in the coffins but 
some bones and skulls and a dark-coloured powder.” 


We have alluded to the feeling of veneration whichis beginning to evince 
itself for our national monuments, and which is displayed not only by pro- 
visions against decay and dissolution, but by repairs, restorations, and replac- 
ings; we quote some proofs and additional instances, as we find them col- 
lected in the Athenzeum from the local journals. After referring to the 
proper spirit which has in this respect been manifested at Hereford, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, the paper proceeds in these terms: 


‘Such of our readers as reside in the neighbourhood of London, have, no 
doubt, already admired the Ladye Chapel at St. Saviours, Southwark, the 
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restorations at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate, and observed other and equally 
interesting evidence of a like character. St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
also comes within their reach, where extensive repairs are going on under 
the advice of Mr. Blore. The modern glass is to be removed, and ancient 
stained glass substituted, and when this cannot be procured, new will be used 
of a superior character, and in harmony with it. The repairs of the great 
west window have been just completed under Mr. Willement’s direction. 
At Eton, the estimated expense of the aiterations is nearly 30,000/. The 
College chapel has already undergone very extensive alterations. The side 
walls of the principal part of the edifice were covered with wainscot to a 
considerable height—this, and also the screen which concealed the fine old 
Gothic stonework, have been removed, and the old altar-piece, as well as seve- 
ral ancient monuments, brought to light. A stone pulpit elaborately carved 
is being erected, near the altar, in keeping with the character of the edifice. 
It is aiso in contemplation to remove the remainder of the wainscoting, and 
throw back the screen and organ gallery about sixteen feet into the ante- 
chapel. The old organ has been removed, and a new one erected at a cost 
of 800 guineas. The alterations and improvements, in the Chapel alone, 
will cost little less than 4,0007._ They have been executed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Shaw. Restorations are about to be commenced at Wells. At St. 
Alban’s—at Rochester—as we have lately had occasion to notice; and at 
Chichester, repairs and restorations are going on in a right spirit, and at the 
latter the obituary window of painted glass, put up at the cost of the Dean 
and in memory of his sister, has roused quite a spirit ofemulation among the 
gentry of the neighbourhood; another has already been erected by a private 
gentleman—Mr. Humphrey—to the memory of his brothers; a third is 


preparing for Mr. Smith, the Member for the city dedicated to his father, 
and others are talked of.” 


Great improvements are looked for in Westminster Abbey from the new 
dean, Dr. Turton; and certainly there is abundance of scope for them, both 
as regards the processses of removal and restoration, and the admission of 
the public to meditate and to cherish all the proper sentiments which the 
grand ecclesiastical structures of ancient times, with their monuments and 
epitaphs, are calculated to awaken. 


—_—~ 





Art. XVI.—Days in the East. A Poem. By J. H. Burke, Esq. 


Lizutenant Burke, Bombay Engineers, having contracted ill-health while 
actively employed in the jungles, felt obliged to return to his native country. 
During his home-bound passage he composed the greater part of this poem, 
in which he has attempted to portray the departure from birth-place, voyage 
to India, and subsequent career of an officer in the East India Company’s 
army. ‘As far as India is concerned, the scene is laid in one or two only 
of its western provinces.” ‘ Should this specimen please, he may perhaps 
be induced to continue and conclude the subject.” Now, the subject has 
scope and offers abundance of points to kindle poetic fire, provided it be ir- 
born. Mr, Burke, however, is not very full of the clement, and can only 
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lay claim to its superficial warmth. Still, he is a fluent versifier, has a 
pleasant manner. and cherishes proper feelings. His ideas are natural 
although not vigorous ; his fancy is ready, although not inspiring; so that 
he conveys in an agreeable ana very readable way, a good idea of the Indian 
life of an officer in the Company’s army. The form and the style of the 
piece are Byronic, but without the darkness of spirit of the noble bard. We 
think that the lieutenant may take courage and ‘‘ conclude the subject.” A 
few stanzas may be acceptable. The first sample is from the beginning of 
the poem, giving the very starting of the cadet. 


** There is an isle by Nature blest, 
There is an isle by Nature deemed 
As she is fertile to be free ; 

Washed by the dark Atlantic wave— 
Alike that wave she shares not rest, 
But seems the same eternally ; 

On her all glorious has beamed 
Enough of talent the worlds to save, 
Yet she is still in misery. 


“Such is the land from whence my lone one sprung, 
For he was born there, and he owned her sire, 
From childhood had he with deep rapture hung 
Upon the thrilling numbers of her lyre ; 

And if at times the wild notes he had strung 
Swept o’er the hills, or wandered by the shore 
That he did love in solitude to track, 
Deem not in fancied frensy he did soar, 

To wish for other days, recall past ages back. 


** For he did love his home, and was a boy,”— 
# . * 


We give a scene and a specimen of description. 


‘¢ But are all Britons dreamers in this land, 
As he who wandereth would seem to be ? 
No !—but a chivalrous and stirring band, 
Full of wild venture, and of energy. 
Their home, yon tents beneath that mangoe tree,— 
There view them dauntless, careless, and clate, 
Free in each action, in expression free, 
As if existence were a lengthened féte 
And they had but to wish, enjoyment to create. 


*‘ This is their holiday, their day of sport ; 
They meet, the tenants of the wild to slay, 
Beneath the frown of yon majestic fort 
Their fellows stormed upon some former day ; 
Each gallant Arab’s sympathetic neigh, 
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Chimes with the ardour that enlivens all, 

On to the jungle side, there roams the prey, 

That soon a victim to their spears should fall— 
Its well- won spoils soon grace their forest festival. 


‘ All mounted, haste along the covert side, 
The willing Indians raise tumultuous cries, 
Beat the loud tom-tom, range the thicket wide, 
And scour the cane-field where the monster lies, — 
Half daunted, yet unwillingly he flies, 
Then turns, as if the covert to regain : 
Foiled by the crowd who view the destined prize, 
That wonted shelter is besought in vain, 

And as a last resource he bursts upon the plain. 


“Tt is a scene of ecstacy, that burst— 
A scene of rapture—a soul-stirring sight ! 
On rush the hunters, emulous which first 
May check the current of his headlong flight. 
Bold are their wishes as their spears are bright, 
And swift their progress as their souls are true ;— 
Nought save the chase their rapture to excite, 
None save themselves their venturous deeds to view, 
No gaping crowd to mark what they may dare to do. 


“‘ Swift close the horsemen with a fearful speed ; 
Their lances glitter in the morning sun:.- 
Ah! vain his strength, his vigour vain indeed, 
Unless that yonder range of hills be won: 
There in security the chase may run, 
For horses cannot follow, but more near 
The fate approaches that he may not shun ;— 
Already pushed, behold the threatening spear, 

His life’s best blood to drink—to close his stern career. 


*‘ Onward they bound, as if devoid of care, 
( He wins the prize by whom first blood is shed ;) 
Where is the leap they would not gladly dare? 
O’er the cracked earth, across the torrent’s bed, 
Stretched is each form, strained forward every head ; 
And well-plied spurs enforce the rider’s will. 
One lucky thrust—the monster’s course is sped, 
His last wild charge is turned with practised skill,— 
That blood-shot eye is closed, that grisly form is still.” 





Art. XVII.—The Omnipotence and Wisdom of Jehovah; two Orations. 
By J. W. Lester. 


WE should have liked fewer and better ordered words,—less of boisterous 
rhetoric on this august and stupendous subject, than swell out these Orations. 
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Art. XVIII.—Leaves from Eusebius. By the Rev. H. Street, M.A. 


Tuese “ Leaves” are from Eusebius’s great work, ‘‘ The Evangelical Pre- 
paration.” In the early struggles of the church against paganism and the 
infidelity of the philosophers, the Bishop of Caesarea was the boldest and 
best equipped champion of his time. He was more than a match even for 
Porphyry ; laying bare the sophist’s untenable principles, detecting his skilful 
arts, and exhibiting the absurdity and essential hideousness of that cosmogony 
and polytheism which had been reared on Phoenician and Egyptian founda- 
tions. The bishop demonstrated how superior was the system of the He- 
brews to that of the most accomplished sages of refined Greece ; and all this 
with an elegance of style, as well as a force of argument, which the mere 
English or modern reader will not expect. It is therefore with pleasure 
that every lover of the truth and admirer of scholarship should welcome 
. these ‘‘ Leaves,” which appear to be extremely well selected, and which are 
certainly translated in a happy manner. Nor will the metrical version of 
the oracles, those curious relics, disappoint the poetic any more than the 
scholarly taste. These ‘‘ Leaves’ are published very opportunely, consider- 
ing some of the questions which at present agitate the Church; for they 
lend an insight into its condition and doctrines at an early period of its 
history and trials. 





Art. XIX.—The Sporting Almanac and Oracle of Rural Life. 1843. 


Tis Sporting Almanac is now five years old, and is as spirited and refresh- 
ing as ever. To sportsmen, the information given in it is not more practical 
in its nature than pleasant in its form; everything of the kind being made 
applicable to the months as they pass. Even to persons who are not skilled 
in country sports, and have but few opportunities of enjoying rural life, such 
an oracle will be consulted with a profitable relish. Besides, it presents all 
the more ordinary and generally useful features of the Almanack race. The 
illustrations are excellent; they would grace and enhance the value of a 
book of much higher pictorial pretension, as might be expected when it is 
known that the plates have been well engraved after sketches of E. Landseer, 
Cooper, Davis, &c. The Sporting Almanack for 1848 is really a very 
beautiful, sensible, and desirable little book. There are in every part and 
province of it unmistakable proofs of right judgment, ample knowledge, 
and healthy taste. 





Art. XX.—Genoveva; a Poem. By Ricuarp Cu. Frencn. 


Tue story of Genoveva has been often told: that of a lady falsely accused 
of infidelity and condemned to die by her lord. The ministers of his jealousy, 
however, penetrated with pity, allow her with her child to escape a house- 
less wanderer, and to have no protector but God. A white doe suckles her 
babe, the mother living upon roots, till her innocence made manifest, she is 
by the remorseful husband eagerly taken home; but to die of the terrible 
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wrongs which had been heaped upon her, and the dire hardships she had 
suffered. ; 

The story, of course, belongs to, or is cast in, a remote age, and will be 
variously told, according as the romancer or the poet who adopts it as his 
theme, may find suited to his genius. Inthe hands’of Mr. French it has 
much touching elegance of sentiment and neat sweetness of versification,— 
frequently swelling into pathos, and reaching the cherds of nature with an 
easy power. The passage which we cite is a good specimen, having for its 
immediate subject in the tradition the husband’s dreary remorse :— 


** But the Count, whom prosperous hours 

Back to his ancestral towers 
Bring, and to his widowed bowers, 
How shall he, this lone man bear 
The approach and entrance there ? 
Lonely man! though at his side 
Troops of friends and vassals ride ; 
Lonely man! though at his gate 
Him ten thousand welcomes wait ; 
Heart unwelcomed home, although 
Thousand voices skyward go ; 
Thousand voices fill the air, 
But the one is lacking there. 
How shall he endure to pace 
Those long echoing halls, and trace 
Each remembered happy place, 
Haunted each with its own ghost 
Of some ancient splendour lost, 
Each with its own vision bright 
Of some forfeited delight 
Rising clear upon his sight ? 
How beside a cold hearth stand, 
Quenched by his own reckless hand ? 
He has borne it, man forlorn! 
Borne—while all things may be borne ; 
And he lives, nor freedom asks, 
From life’s ordinary tasks. 
Him though oft the crowded hall 
And the thronging festival 
With that dreariest sense oppress 
Of a peopled wilderness ; 
Though the crowds, that to and fro 
On their busy errands go, 
Oft times seem with all their tasks 
But so many gibbering masks ; 
Though he oft must contemplate 
The strange mockeries of fate, 
Which with hand profuse had shed 
Gifts so many on his head, 
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Which had lent him splendour, fame, 

And a glory round his name, 

Honour, due to him whose hand 

Helped to save his native land 

Yet withdrew the single thing 

Which to all a worth would bring. 
And the years give no relief 

Mellowing an austerer grief : 

But a melancholy dim, 

Darker and darker fell on him. 

Round him, when his state they knew, 

Friends and faithful kinsmen drew, 

With consoling words and speech, 

Which his heart’s wound cannot reach. 





Art, XXI.—The Works of Robert Burns, with Notes and Illustrations. 
Parts I to IIT. 


ArTER all that has been done by publishers, biographers, critics, and artists, 
—by admirers of every sort, for Burns, there yet, it appears, is to be a testi- 
mony borne to his genius surpassing these former efforts and results,—a more 
adequate monument to his fame than any that has hitherto been reared. 
The announced publication, three parts of which have reached us, promises 
to confer honour not only upon Messrs. Blackie and Son, but to be worthy 
of Scotland, whether taken as a seat for publishing enterprise or for the ap- 
preciation of the bard by the nation. 

This edition will undoubtedly have special claims on the attention and 
patronage of the public, on every one who speaks or studies the language and 
dialects of Great Britain. The suggestion of Mr. Lockhart, in his memoir 
of the poet, has been adopted and pursued by the projectors and proprietors 
of the work, where he says that ‘to accumulate all that has been said of 
Burns, even by men like himself of the first order, would fill a volume—and 
a noble volume that monument would be—the noblest, except what he has 
left in his own immortal verses, which, were some dross removed, and the rest 
arranged in chronological order, would, I believe, form to the intelligent a 
more perfect and vivid history of his life than will ever be composed out of 
all the materials in the world beside.” 

The features of this edition are to be the following :—A chronological 
arrangement of the poems, as far as possible, with annotations from all the 
best commentators ; and, in addition, a great variety of Original Notes ap- 
pended, together with the who'e of Mr. Robert Chambers’s biographical and 
topographical details of the persons and places connected with the pieces ;— 
the Poet's Life by Dr. Currie, with such additions and lights as have occurred 
since that memoir was written, and in the same affectionate spirit ;— Professor 
Wilson’s eloquent ** Essay on the Genius and Character of Burns ;’’—and 
pictorial il!ustrations, comprising all the landscapes and portraits that em- 
bellished the work entitled, ‘* The Land of Burns.” The landscapes embrace 
all the localities identified with the history and works of the poet, from the 
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pencil of Mr. D. O. Hill, an artist whois said to be intimately acquainted 
with the subjects he has depicted, and alive to all the poetical feelings which 
they inspire. We ourselves can speak to his fidelity in several of the illus- 
trations before us. 

The edition will extend to twenty-one parts at 2s. a part; each containing 
four plates and forty pages of letter-press. When completed and bound, it 
will present two large octavo volumes, or one of a very massive appearance. 
It will be the most beautiful and valuable collection of the Ayrshire bard’s 
works, with what illustratively relates to him or them, that has ever met the 
public eye ; and will be truly a national work. 

“The Book of Scottish Song,” (which waits for notice,) and ‘* The Works 
of Robert Burns,” come both appropriately from one house. 


-* 





Art. XXII.—Gerald: a Dramatic Poem. By J. W. Marston. 


Mr. Marston’s name has obtained a wider notice since we received this 
Poem than, perhaps, he ever dreamed of, although the bardic tribe, like his 
own Gerald, have high aspirings and generally a sufficient appreciation of the 
powers of their own genius ; for his ‘* Patrician’s Daughter” has been wel- 
comed on the stage in a manner calculated, we should think, to meet his 
fondest hopes, and to stimulate him to still better efforts and more successful 
results. 

Gerald has not been written for the theatre, but is a poem in a dramatic 
form, and as such it will contribute to Mr. Marston’s fame. It is indeed a 
fine and impressive creation of genius. We use the term in its legitimate 
and strict sense ; for there are not merely many passages in it that abound 
with warm and healthy feeling, and others that exhibit an imagination of 
power and compass, but an originality without which the term genius can 
never properly be attached to any name. The best test that we can bring to 
bear at any time, so as to pronounce judgment upon the character of a work 
of imagination, especially if cast in a dramatic shape, is to inquire of our- 
selves, after a perusal, whether that perusal was a task; whether we met with 
things to be lamented in the course of the reading; and above all, when the 
end was reached, what has been the effect produced upon our sympathies,— 
what the emction and the sentiment? Now, we dare not say that we had 
not our regrets while going through this poem, that we did not meet with 
things that we considered unseemly ; but this we are free to declare, that 
with the exception of some conceits of language, and also, perhaps, some 
affectations of thoaght, we rose from the perusal with great satisfaction,— 
with delight and a feeling of being bettered ; in short we read the poem at 
one sitting, without a pause, with eagerness, and without knowing at what 
rate the time had sped, or that it had sped at all. 

Gerald is a poem of genuine beauty, that is, beauty that will abide re- 
examinations,—and manly instructiveness. It teaches as well as touches ; 
iis teachings belonging to the stern realities of this life, and even to the 
proper preparation for that which is to come. The hero of the piece has 
not only genius, fondly indulging its highest aspirations, but he is over- 
weeningly confident of its power, and obtrusively proud of its aims. To 
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cure him of his airy notions and to prove to him that the loftiest nature may 
have ample scope and sufficient occasions among the realities of the world, 

in the exercise of the homely, and in looking forward to what is the grand 
destiny of the feeble as well as the gifted in mind, requireth that he encoun- 
ter life as it is, and be qualified by its severe truths. Accordingly, after 
giving us the youth of genius on the eve of leaving home, all self-sufficient, 
oracular of triumph, and scorning the less imaginative of his fellow men, 
we find him in the capital with a work that is to lead the world captive in 
thought and admiration. In the third part, that world rebukes and bitterly 
teaches him until he despairs. In the fourth, he returns brcken in spirit 
and to be a pathetic sorrower; and in the last, to be gradually weaned of 
all vain imaginings, of all morbid sensitiveness, and to hail death as the 
passing from a state in which man’s boundless aspirations can never realize 
their legitimate aim, to one of inexhaustible excellence, of unspeakable glory 
and love. 

Edith is the betrothed of Gerald, and engages the chief interest after 
him. She is as sensible and considerate as she is lovely and sweet; being 
necessary not only as a winning contrast to her lover, but a rebuker, and the 
occasion of the most touching lessons at the hour of his final departure. 
We now present two or three short specimens, and readily adopt those which 
have been selected by some of our right-judging contemporaries. The first 
gives us Edith insisting upon more measured express:oas of love than 
Gerald has been uttering, when he is introduced to us. 


Gerald. A novel grief-— 
To mourn excess in love ! 
Edith. Love me as one 
Of Nature’s common children—weak enough 
To need support, unwary, wanting counsel,—— 
A weeping, smiling, trusting, doubting girl, 
With good intents, marred in the acting oft, 
With heaven-ward thoughts that fail through weariness, 
And droop the wing, while yet the glance aspires ;- 
Having much cause for gratitude,—but more 
For penitence,—sincere ; yet how infirm! 
Oh, let me, love! be oftener in thy prayers, 
And in thy praises less. 





This is from the same scene: 


Edith. Ah, love! I would not have these mocds recur 
In which thou spurnest so the humbler minds. 
Perchance there is less difference in men, 
Than the great deem. The coarse, unlettered hind, 
May not discern the truth in thy high words, 
Nor in thy fine and airy thoughts perceive 
The feelings they unfold. Yet trust me, love! 
Feelings are like in most men, though the forms 
Which they put on be diverse. Sympathies 
Most deep, and holy, often stir in hearts 
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That have few words to shape them ; even as streams 
Embosomed in the earth, refresh its plains ; 

While the broad river, open to the sun, 

And mirror of his light, can do no more ! 


Hear how Edith addresses him when battling with the world, and the 
bitterness of reality, fill his soul : 


‘Gerald! will you despair? Though to achieve 
A seeming greatness, you have vainly striven, 
Yet to be great, is nobler : I believe 
The Poet’s fount of thought not chiefly given 
That passing groups should praise its crystal stream ; 
But his own human heart to fertilize— 
A source of fruitful goodness—not a dream 
Of transient beauty for admiring eyes. 


‘It may be both, I grant: for e’en the sight 
Of what is fair hath a refining spell ; 
But if ‘tis shunned of men, its own delight 
Should in itself be found: in many a dell 
Where trees o’ershade, and only zephyrs stray, 
Bloom flowers of sweetest breath and loveliest hue 
Unpraised—scarce pilgrims know that leafy way— 
Only the stars their screen gaze kindly through. 


_ “While sympathy the heart that else might break, 
Can solace, or while hands the toil can share 
Of the o’erburthened ; while the lip can speak 
Of truths eternal, and the region where 
The evil no more trouble, and at rest 
Are all the weary ; while these tasks divine 
Invite, what poetry may be expressed, 
Although the poet never write a line ! 


‘¢ In him whom children love, whose serious talk 
The village elders prize at evening's close ; 
In whose companionship a wonted walk 
Rich with new meanings and fresh aspects grows, 
Whose gracious influence ever intercedes 
With man for man—the beautiful is real ; 
His loveliest fancies shrine themselves in deeds, 
And in his heart is guested his Ideal.” 


Here followeth a vindication of poetry, happily felt and forcibly put :— 


Gerald. Fiction! Poetry 
Lives but by truth. Truth isits heart. Bards write 
The life of soul—-the only life. Each line 
Breathes life—or nothing. Fiction! Who narrates 
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The stature of a man, his gait, his dress, 

The colour of his hair, what meats he loved, 

Where he abode, what haunts he frequented, 

His place and time of birth, his age at death, 

And how much crape and cambric mourned his end— 
Writes a biography! But who records 

The yearnings of the heart ; its joys, and pangs, 

Its alternating apathy, and hope; 

Its stores of memory which the richer grow 

The longer they are hived ; its faith that stands 
Upon the grave, and counts it as a beach 

Whence souls embark for home ; its prayers for man : 
Its trust in Heaven, despite of man—writes fiction ! 
Get a new lexicon. 

















